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PREFACE 

In  the  year  1823,  there  appeared  in  Paris,  from  the 
pen  of  a  young  Greek  lady,  a  work  which  created  a 
profound  sensation,  filling  the  Public  with  horror 
and  amazement,  whilst  fashionable  cosmopolitan 
society  learned,  for  the  first  time,  full  details  of  a 
notorious  and  widely  discussed  affair. 

The  scandal  involved  Ernst,  reigning  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  concerning  whom  this  lady, 
adducing  convincing  proofs,  made  accusations  of 
so  terrible  a  nature,  that  a  storm  of  indignation 
was  aroused  against  H.H.,  who  already  bore  an 
unenviable  reputation. 

In  consequence  of  these  revelations,  the  Duchess 
of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld  obtained  a  legal  separation 
from  her  husband,  with  whom  her  brief  married  life 
had  been  unhappy  in  the  extreme,  and  later  she 
insisted  upon  a  divorce ;  although  this  entailed 
parting  from  her  elder  son,  Ernst,  and  from  the 
little  one  she  adored — Leopold,  better  known  as 
Albert,  the  Prince  Consort  of  Queen  Victoria. 

That  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  Pauline  Alexandre 
Panam  should  have  excited  general  interest  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at ;  for,  in  this  record  of  her  life 
she  has  left  a  pathetic  human  document,  blurred 
with  tears,  written  without  skill,  tedious  at  times  in 
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the  reiteration  of  her  complaints  ;  but  bearing  the 
impress  of  truth  ;  even  when  the  events  she  recounts 
are  strange  and  almost  incredible  in  their  horror. 

Such  was  the  demand  for  this  sensational  book, 
that  it  was  immediately  translated  from  the  French 
into  several  languages.  The  editor  of  the  English 
version  presented  the  work  to  his  readers,  making 
the  following  comments  : — 

"  The  extraordinary  fate  attending  Madame 
Panam,  and  the  sufferings,  as  unexampled  as  they 
were  unmerited,  which  she  had  to  encounter,  have 
produced  a  most  powerful  sensation  throughout  the 
continent.  This  feeling  has  been  particularly  mani- 
fested in  the  French  capital,  where  such  a  universal 
sentiment  of  commiseration  has  prevailed,  and  so 
many  exalted  and  honourable  personages  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  innocent  victim,  that  all 
idea  of  doubt,  in  regard  to  the  veracity  of  the  ensuing 
statements,  must  be  completely  obliterated  from 
the  mind. 

"  So  singular  are  the  scenes  which  it  becomes  our 
duty  to  relate  ;  so  completely  are  they  removed  from 
commonplace  proceedings  in  the  ordinary  cases  of 
seduction,  that  nothing  but  the  pen  of  a  Radcliffe 
were  required  to  convert  this  story  into  a  romance 
of  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  dungeon,  the  dagger, 
the  chalice,  and  the  rack,  might  very  justly  become 
auxiliaries  to  embellish  the  reality  of  the  scene. 

"  While  occupied  in  translating  the  following 
sheets,  the  writer  has  frequently  thrown  aside  the 
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pen  and  demanded  of  himself  whether  he  was  really- 
recording  deeds  transacted  within  the  last  fifteen 
years.  He  has  considered  the  ramifications  of  society 
in  England,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  orders, 
and  has  not  been  able  to  picture  to  himself  one  native 
Briton  who  could  have  proved  the  emulator  of  actions 
hereafter  recapitulated.  By  this  he  does  not  mean  to 
infer  that  Englishmen  are  more  virtuous  than  their 
neighbours  ;  men  can  only  ground  their  opinions  by 
analysing  those  with  whom  they  are  best  acquainted  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  an  Englishman,  the  writer  must 
say,  no  resemblance  of  a  Prince  Ernst  of  Coburg  has 
he  been  able  to  discover  on  the  soil  of  Britain. 

"  To  dwell  longer  upon  the  nature  of  the  contents 
of  these  pages  would  be  a  waste  of  time ;  since, 
whatever  language  we  might  adopt  would  only  prove 
superfluous,  as  any  acrimonious  reprehensions  must 
fall  far  short  in  expressing  the  disgust  excited  by 
such  a  detail  of  accumulated  barbarities.  To  the 
reader  we  commit  ourselves  :  the  public  is  the  best 
tribunal ;  let  its  voice,  therefore,  decide  between 
coroneted  guilt  and  humble  innocence ; — between 
the  reigning  Prince  Ernst,  Duke  of  Coburg,  and  the 
deserted  Pauline  Alexandre  Panam." 

"  W.  H.  Ireland. 
"  London,  September  29th,  1823." 
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A  GERMAN   PRINCE  AND 
HIS   VICTIM 

CHAPTER  I 

THE    DUKE    OF    SAXE-COBURG-SAALFELD    MEETS 
THE     BEAUTIFUL    GREEK 

The  story  of  the  Beautiful  Greek,  and  her  Royal 
Lover,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld,  commences 
in  Paris,  the  Paris  of  1807,  a  splendid  and  exultant 
city. 

But  twelve  years  had  elapsed  since  her  streets 
ran  with  blood,  in  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  terror  : 
whilst  Europe  stood  aghast,  and  prophesied  the  ruin 
of  the  regicide  nation,  heaven's  punishment  for  her 
crimes  I 

Instead  of  which,  the  day  of  glory  had  arrived, 
victory  after  victory  adding  fresh  laurels  to  the 
Grande  Armee's  immortal  crown,  until  France's 
supremacy  was  established.  Prussia  and  Russia, 
humbled  in  the  dust,  accepted  at  Tilsit  the  terms 
Napoleon  dictated,  and  the  conqueror  returned  to 
his  capital,  bringing  to  his  people,  who  were  satiated 
with  military  triumphs,  the  gift  they  desired,  above  all 
others — peace  1 

Now,  at  last,  the  fruits  of  conquest  could  be 
enjoyed.     Enormous  sums  poured  into  the  French 
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Treasury  from  subjugated  States  ;  and  the  internal 
prosperity  of  the  country  revived  rapidly.  Napoleon 
commenced  vast  public  works  throughout  the  empire 
and  embellished  Paris.  Stately  bridges  spanned  the 
Seine ;  triumphal  arches  and  splendid  monuments 
were  erected,  a  new  thoroughfare  was  built,  the  hand- 
some Rue  Napoleon  (now  Rue  de  la  Paix)  and  the 
Temple  of  Glory,  a  gift  to  the  Grande  Armee,  which 
was  later  bestowed  by  priest-ridden  old  Charles  X. 
on  the  Church,  and  is  now  known  as  the  "  Madeleine." 

The  city  was  not  only  beautified,  it  was  cleansed, 
an  innovation  of  which,  apparently,  it  stood  sorely 
in  need.  Ever  a  lover  of  order,  no  detail  escaped 
Napoleon's  watchful  eye.  He  instituted  the  number- 
ing of  houses,  doing  away,  by  this  simple  measure, 
with  endless  confusion,  and  abolished  the  gutters, 
which,  running  down  the  centre  of  the  streets,  flooded 
them  in  wet  weather,  and  rendered  them  impassable. 

At  this  time,  also,  the  Emperor  re-organized  his 
Court  on  a  basis  of  the  greatest  magnificence. 
Besides  the  imperial  functions,  there  were  private 
entertainments  of  all  sorts,  masked  balls,  theatricals, 
fetes  innumerable  for  the  populace  ;  Paris  became  a 
city  of  pleasure,  thronged  with  foreigners  attracted 
by  its  varied  amusements — Napoleon  was  at  the 
zenith  of  his  glory.  "  All  was  well  with  the  Eagles," 
indeed.  "After  Tilsit"  (the  Prisoner  of  St.  Helena 
told  Gourgaud)  "was  the  happiest  time  of  my  life. 
I  was  triumphant,  glorious  ;  I  dictated  laws,  kings 
and  emperors  paid  court  to  me." 


TALLEYRAND. 

From  a   Print  by  Boucher   Desnoyers  after  n   Paint iiii;  by  Gerard: 


[To  face  page   i6. 
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In  September,  1807,  Napoleon  entertained,  at 
Fontainebleau,  together  with  his  own  family,  some  of 
these  sycophant  princes — the  Duke  of  Wurtzburg, 
the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha,  the  two  Princes  of  Mecklen- 
burg, young,  handsome,  "  so  much  impressed  by  the 
splendour  of  their  surroundings  that  they  were  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  admiration,  and  paid  court  even  to 
the  chamberlains." 

Besides  these  favoured  ones,  Paris  was  thronged 
with  German  princelings.  Insolently,  they  had 
sharpened  their  swords  on  the  steps  of  the  French 
Embassy,  in  Berlin,  when  they  went  forth  to  Jena — 
and  defeat !  Now  there  was  no  limit  to  their  ser- 
vility. Royalties,  Hoheits,  and  Durlauchtigkeits, 
they  cringed  and  they  flattered  1  They  fawned  upon 
Talleyrand,  who  could  make  or  mar  their  fortunes  ; 
petted  his  long-suffering  poodle,  ad  nauseam,  presented 
the  Prince  with  jewelled  snuff-boxes,  and  more 
acceptable  offerings  in  the  shape  of  large  bribes. 
Napoleon  only  invited  them  to  Fontainebleau  on 
Sundays,  and,  regardless  of  their  convenience,  chose 
to  receive  after  Mass,  so  early  in  the  day  that  his 
guests  were  obliged  to  leave  Paris  the  previous  night. 
They  were  rarely  compensated,  for  the  tedious  journey, 
by  any  notice  from  the  Emperor.  Napoleon  was  not 
well  disposed  towards  these  arrogant  and  insincere 
Germans,  rightly  deeming  them  a  burden  to  their 
country  ("  Hungry  flies,"  Treitschke  calls  them, 
''  who  feasted  on  the  wounds  of  their  Fatherland  ") 
and  a   danger  to  himself.     He  said  to  Talleyrand, 
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"  //  ne  faut  pas  croire  aux  protestations  des  petits  princes 
allemands,  nous  n^avons  pas  d'ennemis  plus  acharnes  ! 
II  est  dans  la  nature  des  circonstances  de  les  detruire  !  " 

The  petty  principalities  were  countless.  Baron 
Stein,  we  read,  from  his  castle  at  Lahn,  overlooked 
the  domains  of  no  less  than  eight  potentates.  Napoleon 
reduced  their  number  to  38.  Amongst  those  he 
decided  to  recognize  were  the  Saxon  princes ;  Weimar, 
Gotha,  Meiningen,  Hildeburghausen,  Coburg — the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  having  special  cause  to  be 
grateful  that  he  was  allowed  to  join  the  Confederacy 
of  the  Rhine,  and  preserve  his  duchy. 

When  the  Franco-Prussian  conflict  broke  out,  in 
1806,  Francis  Frederic- Antoine,  the  reigning  Duke  of 
Coburg,  was  unable  to  take  any  part,  being  absorbed 
in  his  own  difiiculties  with  an  overtaxed  and  rebellious 
people  ;  but  his  son  and  heir,  Ernst,  the  friend  of 
Prince  Frederic-William  of  Prussia,  fought  against 
France.  Ever  magnanimous,  Napoleon  would  not 
visit  the  sins  of  the  son  upon  the  father,  and  Francis- 
Frederic  was  allowed  to  send  a  plenipotentiary  to 
Posen  to  sign  the  act  of  adhesion  to  the  Rheinbund. 
Before  the  necessary  formalities  were  completed,  the 
Duke  died. 

Then  the  wrath  of  Napoleon  fell  upon  Duke 
Ernst  I.  The  Duchy  of  Coburg  was  confiscated, 
even  the  Duke's  private  fortune  declared  forfeit ; 
but  the  Czar  using  his  influence  in  Ernst's  favour, 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  reintegrated  him  in  his  dominions  ; 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  ; 
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and,  supported  by  Alexander,  even  ventured  to  lay 
before  Napoleon  a  claim  for  compensation,  inasmuch 
as  Coburg  had  sustained  heavy  losses  when,  a  neutral 
State,  the  French  troops  swept  over  her.  Napoleon 
had  condescended  to  discuss  the  matter  ;  had  even 
spoken  of  giving  the  Duke  the  Principality  of  Baireuth ; 
but,  no  decision  being  arrived  at,  the  petitioner  thought 
it  advisable  to  follow  the  Emperor  to  Paris,  and  plead 
his  cause,  whenever  the  opportunity  arose.  Doubtless, 
the  young  Duke  was  not  averse  to  visiting  the  French 
capital,  famous  for  its  gaiety  and  the  splendour  of  the 
Imperial  Court,  where  a  galaxy  of  loveliness  was  to  be 
seen. 

"  One  of  the  greatest  attractions  of  Napoleon's 
Court,  and  that  which  no  other  in  Europe  could  equal, 
was  the  collection  of  beautiful  women  by  which  it 
was  graced."  This  may  be  accounted  for,  when  it  is 
recollected,  that  "  almost  all  the  French  generals  and 
superior  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard  had  married 
for  love  "  says  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes.  She  awards 
the  palm  of  beauty  to  the  Duchesse  of  Vincenza,  tall, 
dark,  splendid  ;  there  were  also  the  Three  Graces, 
Madame  Ney,  Madame  Lannes  (a  Raphael  Madonna), 
Madame  Duchatel,  with  "  dark-blue  eyes,  long  silken 
eyelashes,  teeth  of  ivory,  and  beautiful  light  hair ' ' 
(for  whom  Napoleon  had  an  amorous  caprice),  whilst 
Pauline's  voluptuous  charms  and  Caroline's  bright 
prettiness  secured  to  the  Emperor's  sisters  no  mean 
place  in  the  beauty  contest.  A  Court  where  the 
woman  were  fair,  the  men  brave,  and  all  in  the  flower 
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of  life !  for  it  was  the  day  of  the  young,  Napoleon 
himself  being  only  thirty-eight,  Pauline  and  Caroline 
in  the  bloom  of  early  womanhood,  gentle  Queen 
Hortense  but  a  girl,  Stephanie,  the  gay  little  Duchess 
of  Baden,  a  mere  child.  Poor  Josephine,  with  her 
fading  charms,  was  to  be  pitied  amongst  these  fresh 
young  beauties.  She  had  attained  the  ripe  age  of 
forty-four. 

A  strange  contrast,  this  imperial  splendour,  pomp, 
and  circumstance  ;  these  personages,  gifted  as  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  fairy  romance,  moving  in 
surroundings  of  luxury,  unparalleled  since  the  days 
of  Roman  magnificence  ;  with  other  Royal  Courts  at 
that  period.  On  three  of  the  thrones  of  Europe  sat 
crowned  maniacs.  In  Portugal,  mad  Maria  I.  whose 
whim  it  was  to  wear  childish  array,  despite  her  years, 
gambolled  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  place,  and 
peasants  passing,  beholding  the  strange  figure,  crossed 
themselves,  affrighted,  murmuring  "  the  Queen  plays  "; 
whilst  her  son,  the  Regent,  feeling  the  horror  of  his 
impending  doom,  shut  himself  up  in  the  monastery  of 
Maffra,  and  abandoned  his  wretched  and  rebellious 
people  to  the  tyranny  of  a  corrupt  priesthood.  In 
England,  the  reason  of  George  III.,  soon  to  be  destroyed 
for  ever,  was  already  impaired  ;  his  brother-in-law, 
loathsome  Christian  VII.,  who  reigned  in  Denmark, 
had,  long  years  before,  become  an  imbecile,  the 
result  of  vicious  habits  on  a  feeble  mind  and  body  : 
and  there  was  some  taint  of  lunacy  in  his  impetuous 
Majesty    of    Sweden,    at   whom    Napoleon    mocked, 
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saying  he  had  inherited  of  great  Charles  XII.  "  but 
the  jack-boots  and  the  rashness  !  "  At  the  Court  of 
Prussia  lovely  Queen  Louise  wept  for  her  country's 
ruin  ;  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and  of  Russia  were 
weighed  down  with  gloomy  apprehensions  ;  but  in 
Paris,   success   and  triumph  were  in  the   very   air  ! 

Duke  Ernst  and  his  young  brother,  Leopold,  who 
accompanied  him,  w^ere  vastly  impressed  with  the  gay 
city.  They  found  an  abode  of  no  great  pretension 
(for  their  purse  was  of  the  slenderest)  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  amusement ;  Ernst,  however,  never 
losing  sight  of  his  interests,  and  waiting  on  the 
Emperor  whenever  a  chance  presented  itself. 

Ernst  of  Coburg  is  thus  described,  at  this  period  of 
his  life  :  "  A  tall  young  man,  with  the  head  rather 
stooping  and  covered  with  a  profusion  of  black,  curly 
hair,  his  physiognomy  handsome,  his  stature  elegant, 
his  demeanour  was  cold  and  haughty."  The  Duke 
had  not  yet  attained  his  24th  birthday  ;  but  though 
young  in  years  he  was  old  in  experience.  He  had 
commenced   his   career   early. 

In  1795,  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia,  seeking 
a  wife  for  her  brutal  grandson,  Constantine,  com- 
manded the  Duchess  of  Coburg,  a  kinswoman,  to 
bring  her  three  buxom  daughters,  on  approval,  to  the 
Imperial  Court.  Undismayed  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
journey,  the  poor  and  ambitious  Duchess  joyfully 
obeyed  the  summons,  and  arrived  in  Petersburg 
with  her  eldest  son,  Ernst,  and  her  three  handsome 
daughters. 
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On  the  youngest  and  prettiest  of  the  trio,  the 
luckless  Juliane,  Constantine's  choice  fell,  expressed 
in  these  flattering  terms  :  "  If  I  must  have  one,  I 
mind  the  little  girl  least.  I  will  marry  the  little 
monkey."  Catherine,  her  object  in  inviting  the 
Duchess  of  Coburg  fulfilled,  unceremoniously  dis- 
missed her  relative,  whom  she  personally  disliked  ; 
and  who  was  derided  by  the  Court  on  account  of  a 
haughty  manner  and  a  meagre  wardrobe.  Juliane  of 
course  remained,  and  also  Ernst ;  the  Empress  had 
taken  a  fancy  to  the  handsome  boy,  making  him  (aged 
eleven)  colonel  in  one  of  her  regiments  of  Grenadiers. 

The  account  of  the  time  which  elapsed  before  the 
Grand  Duke's  marriage  is  curious.  Juliane  was  to 
adopt  the  Greek  religion  ;  she  received  instruction 
in  that  faith  ;  and  also  pursued  other  studies,  in 
company  with  her  brother  and  Constantine.  The 
little  bride-elect  often  shed  bitter  tears,  for  her  fiance 
was  in  the  habit  of  beating  and  pinching  her,  declaring 
"  I  can  do  what  I  like  with  you  now,  since  you 
belong  to  me."  Ernst,  with  characteristic  prudence, 
refrained  from  taking  his  sister's  part,  and  was  on 
excellent  terms  with  his  brother-in-law,  sharing  his 
amusements,  such  as  firing  live  rats  from  the  cannon 
in  the  Marble  Palace,  kicking  hussars  to  death,  and 
supping  with  ballerinas.  Petersburg  was,  at  that 
period,  a  school  of  vice,  intrigue,  and  brutality  ;  he 
w^ho  had  graduated  there  had  little  more  to  learn,  and 
Duke  Ernst  was  an  apt  pupil ;  but,  unlike  Constantine, 
he  kept  up  appearances,  and  preserved  Catherine's 
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favour,  conciliating  also  the  Grand-Duke  Alexander 
and  the   Grand-Duchess   Elizabeth. 

In  November,  Napoleon  was  forced  to  leave  Paris 
for  Milan,  and  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  not  having  yet 
obtained  the  desired  favours,  determined  to  wait 
H.I.M.'s  return.  The  brilliancy  of  the  season  in  the 
French  capital  was  unaffected  by  the  Emperor's 
absence.  Obeying  his  commands,  his  sisters  and  the 
imperial  nobility  opened  their  salons,  and  he,  himself, 
planned  the  series  of  fetes  he  desired  the  City  of  Paris 
to  give,  in  honour  of  the  heroes  of  Jena,  Austerlitz, 
and  Friedland.  His  programme  was  faithfully 
carried  out,  and  the  Coburg  princes  witnessed  (with 
feelings  which  may  be  imagined)  the  triumphal  march 
of  the  French  troops  through  the  streets,  their  official 
reception  at  the  Barriere  de  la  Villette,  under  the 
newly  built  Arc  de  Triomphe  du  Carousel,  and,  in 
that  Place  de  la  Republique  (scene  of  so  many  horrors, 
where  imagination  still  beheld  the  dread  guillotine), 
now  pleasantly  named  Place  de  la  Concorde,  a  ban- 
quet for  the  soldiers  ;  free  distribution  of  wine  and 
bread  being  made  in  twelve  arrondissements. 

A  great  fete,  given  by  the  Senate  on  November  27th, 
ended  somewhat  disastrously.  The  officers  enjoyed 
a  sumptuous  repast  in  the  Palace,  but  the  sous- 
officiers  and  soldiers  were  in  the  gardens,  where  amuse- 
ments suitable  for  summer  had  been  prepared ; 
illuminations,  bals  champetres  ;  and  a  buffet,  exposed 
to  the  winds  of  Heaven.  Had  Napoleon  forgotten 
that  it  was  to  take  place  in  November,  when  he 
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planned  the  festivity  ?  Even  for  that  season  the 
weather  was  singularly  inclement,  and  snow  fell  so 
heavily  that  the  poor  wretches  had  but  one  desire, 
to  flee  from  this  place  of  delight  to  the  shelter  of 
barracks.  Unfortunately,  to  keep  out  the  mob, 
the  gates  had  been  locked  ;  and  no  keys  could  be 
found.  It  was  only  after  a  long  spell  of  waiting  that 
the  drenched  and  exasperated  warriors  were  released. 
Having  beguiled  their  weary  hours  with  drink  (which 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at)  the  report  of  the  Prefet 
de  Police  states  that  "  they  vented  their  rage  upon 
the  adjutants  on  duty,  whom  they  kicked  and  beat, 
injuring  them  severely." 

At  the  Ecole  Militaire,  also,  there  were  grand  enter- 
tainments, theatricals,  and  a  ball  which  Josephine 
graced  with  her  presence.  The  young  Coburgs 
arrived  rather  late,  accompanied  by  a  friend  and 
compatriot,  Graf  von  .  .  .  who  had  resided  for 
some  years  in  Paris,  and  was  well  known  in  society. 
They  stood  for  some  time,  admiring  the  gay  scene, 
the  brilliant  uniforms,  the  exquisite  toilettes,  the 
wonderful  display  of  jewels.  Then  Ernst  and  his 
brother  danced  ;  the  mazurka,  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  was  at  that  time  the  rage  in  Paris,  having 
been  learned  in  Poland  by  the  French  officers  ;  but 
the  Duke  soon  tired  of  an  amusement  which,  to  him, 
had  no  charm  of  novelty  to  recommend  it,  and  he 
was  meditating  an  early  departure,  when  the  Graf 
von  .  .  .  approached.  He  was  greatly  excited,  and 
explained  the  reason. 
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"  I  have  just  seen,"  he  declared,  "  the  most 
beauteous  creature  on  earth  !  " 

Duke  Ernst  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  You  are 
ever  enthusiastic,  Lieber,"  he  sneered.  "  For  me,  I 
think  not  so  much  of  these  famous  French  beauties  !  " 
(The  fact  was,  that  in  spite  of  his  youth  and 
undoubted  good  looks,  the  Duke  had  not  had  much 
success  with  the  great  Parisian  ladies.  His  manners 
were  abrupt,  his  French  atrocious,  his  self-conceit 
intolerable.) 

Graf  von  .  .  .  was  not  to  be  snubbed.  "  The 
most  lovely  are  as  weeds  to  a  rose,  as  rushlights  to 
stars,  compared  to  her !  "  he  cried.  "  Come,  only 
come,  I  entreat  you,  and  judge  for  yourself  !  " 

"  Where  is  this  marvel  ?  "  asked  the  Prince 
languidly.  "  Rather  than  take  the  trouble  of  going  to 
see  her  I  think  I  will  return  and  get  to  bed,  I  am 
weary." 

"  She  is  close  at  hand,  in  the  little  blue  card-room. 
Oh,  it  is  a  scene  worth  beholding  !  The  gallants 
gaze  at  the  young  beauty  ;  the  ladies,  deserted,  frown 
at  the  fair  unknown." 

"  Unknown  ?  "  repeated  the  Duke,  interrogatively. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  declared  Graf  von  ..."  I  have 
questioned  several  of  my  friends,  but  they  could  not 
inform  me  even  of  her  name  ;  a  stranger,  doubtless, 
there  are  so  many  in  Paris,  now-a-days.  She  has  a 
southern  type,  if  I  mistake  not,"  he  added,  musingly. 

Duke  Ernst's  curiosity  was  aroused,  but  he 
pretended  that  he  only  wished  to  please  Graf  von  .  .  . 
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"  If  you  insist,"  he  said  more  graciously,  and  the 
two  men  passed  into  the  little  blue  card-room. 

Graf  von  .  .  .  had  spoken  no  more  than  the 
truth.  Ernst  beheld  a  young  girl  of  surpassing  love- 
liness, with  the  figure  of  a  goddess,  tall,  slender, 
voluptuous.  Her  features  were  of  the  purest  Greek 
type,  her  magnificent  dark  hair  waved  back,  in  rich 
masses,  from  the  white,  low  brow,  and  over  the  tiny 
ears  ;  at  the  neck  it  was  braided  with  a  ribbon  of 
gold.  Her  eyes  were  black,  velvet-soft,  and  had  the 
long  curling  lashes  for  which  the  maids  of  Chio  and 
Smyrna  are  famous,  her  complexion  glowed  with  the 
bloom  of  tenderest  youth.  With  her  simple,  classical 
white  robe,  a  golden  fillet  her  only  adornment,  she 
was,  where  all  were  fair,  supremely  beautiful. 

She  stood  by  a  table,  at  which  a  lady,  her  elder 
sister  apparently,  and  a  couple  who  looked  as  though 
they  belonged  to  the  provincial  petite  noblesse 
were  seated  playing  cards.  The  girl  was  gazing  out 
of  the  doorway  into  the  ball-room  with  longing  glances. 
Evidently  she  wished  to  dance,  and  found  it  dull 
work  watching  the  unexciting  game  in  progress. 

Duke  Ernst  contemplated  her  for  a  few  moments, 
in  silence,  then  he  sought  a  pretext  (the  most  obvious 
one,  a  dropped  flower  or  handkerchief,  sufficed)  and 
entered  into  conversation  with  the  young  beauty, 
who  seemed  as  charming  as  she  was  lovely,  vivacious, 
witty,  very  naive  and  unspoiled.  She  talked  gaily 
with  her  royal  admirer,  whilst  her  chaperones  were 
absorbed  in  their  cards,  but  she  would  not  tell  him 
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her  name  ;  although  she  condescended,  laughingly, 
to  bestow  a  flower  from  her  bouquet  upon  him. 

Presently  she  left  the  room  with  her  sister  and 
her  friends,  and  Duke  Ernst  wandered  into  the  ball- 
room, where  he  encountered  Graf  von  .  .  .  whose 
existence  he  had  forgotten. 

"  I  have  been  making  enquiries,"  announced  the 
Count,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  Duke  would  know 
to  what  he  referred  ;  "  I  have  been  making  enquiries, 
and  have  discovered  that  her  name  is  Pauline  Panam. 
As  I  surmised  she  is  a  stranger.  Everyone  is  talking 
about  her.  They  have  surnamed  her  '  The  Beautiful 
Greek.' " 

"  Ah !  "  replied  Duke  Ernst,  indifferently,  and 
to  himself  he  said  :  "  Now,  to  find  out  where  the  fair 
one  lives  1  " 


CHAPTER   II 


IN    THE    RUE    CHANTEREINE 


Duke  Ernst  soon  discovered  the  abode  of  the 
beautiful  Greek.  It  was  in  the  Rue  Chantereine 
(later  renamed  Des  Victoires),  a  street  well  known 
to  young  General  Bonaparte,  who  there  went  a 
wooing  Madame  Beauharnais,  and  lived  awhile,  after 
his  marriage ;  being  much  annoyed  when  that  extrava- 
gant lady  refurnished  her  drawing-room  at  a  cost  of 
120,000  francs,  three  times  the  value  of  the  house  ! 
for  these  villas,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  were  inexpensive, 
although  pleasant,  spacious,  and  possessing  delightful 
old  gardens. 

Pauline  resided  with  her  widowed  mother  and  her 
sister,  Madame  Lingis,  also  a  widow  ;  but,  when  the 
Duke  of  Coburg  presented  himself,  which  he  lost  no 
time  in  doing  (driving  out,  unattended,  in  a  cabriolet 
}i  deux  chevauoc),  he  found  only  the  two  younger  ladies  ; 
Madame  Panam  had  been  called  to  the  bedside  of  her 
son,  who  lay  dangerously  ill  in  Lyons. 

Madame  Lingis  was  a  pretty  woman,  considerably 
older  than  Pauline  ;  her  disposition  appeared  to  be 
of  the  sort  usually  described  as  amiable,  that  is  to 
say,  in  other  words,  kind,  colourless,  and  easily  domin- 
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ated  ;  whilst  her  intellect  was  obviously  mediocre. 
She  felt  greatly  honoured  by  H.H.'s  visit,  and  did  not 
notice  the  ardent  glances  he  cast  at  her  young  sister. 
Pauline  seemed,  to  the  Duke,  even  lovelier  than  when 
he  first  beheld  her,  as  she  played  with  Madame  Lingis' 
daughter,  Josephine,  under  the  acacia  tree  in  the 
garden,  Josephine's  blonde,  childish  prettiness  forming 
a  contrast  to  Pauline's  dark  beauty,  which  enhanced 
the  charm  of  each.  No  one,  however,  could  have 
believed  that  the  aunt  was  but  two  years  older  than 
the  niece.  Pauline,  like  a  true  southern  flower, 
bloomed  early,  and,  for  all  her  stately  carriage  and 
voluptuous  form,  she  also  was  but  a  child,  and  had 
not  yet  reached  her  fifteenth  year. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit  to  the  Rue  Chanter- 
eine  Duke  Ernst  put  forth  all  his  powers  of  pleasing. 
He  was  no  longer  the  cynical,  arrogant  Prince  of 
fashionable  Parisian  ball-rooms,  critical,  finding  no  one 
and  nothing  to  his  taste;  he  was  kind,  sympathetic, 
listening  to  the  stories  of  calamity  Madame  Lingis 
poured  forth,  with  grave  interest  and  commiser- 
ation. 

H.H.  enquired  concerning  the  history  of  the  family. 
The  father,  Alexandre  Panam,  H.H.  learned,  had 
been  a  Greek  merchant,  who,  residing  in  Smyrna, 
grew  rich  and  prospered,  until  in  1780  troubles  arose  ; 
the  Turks  threatened  a  general  massacre  of  Christians 
in  the  city,  and  Panam  was  forced  to  flee  with  his 
wife  and  children,  landing  penniless  in  Marseilles. 
His  energy  and  industry  were,  however,  so  remarkable, 
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that  in  a  few  years  he  amassed  another  fortune. 
Possessing  the  valuable  secret  of  making  the  finest 
Eastern  dyes,  he  put  this  knowledge  to  good  use  ; 
and  became  the  owner  of  a  flourishing  business  at 
Montpelier,  which  brought  him  a  large  income,  and 
promised  ample  provision  for  his  three  children,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  Pauline,  had  been  born  in  1793,  in 
the  romantic  land  of  Provence.  He  did  not  long  enjoy 
his  success.  For  the  second  time  national  calamities 
affected  the  destiny  of  the  unhappy  Greek.  During  the 
French  Revolution  his  manufactory  was  burned  to  the 
ground  and  his  business  ruined.  Lacking  courage  again 
to  struggle  with  persistent  misfortune  he  fell  a  prey  to 
sickness  and  sorrow,  and  died,  leaving  his  widow  to 
support  herself  and  her  children  as  best  she  could,  out 
of  the  little  property  that  remained  to  her. 

It  was  a  difficult  task,  and  she  rejoiced  when  her 
eldest  daughter  married  M.  Lingis,  whose  talents 
and  character  seemed  to  guarantee  a  happy  future 
to  his  young  wife  and  help  to  her  family,  bright  hopes 
soon  to  be  shattered  !  M.  Lingis  died  of  small-pox 
at  Lyons,  and  his  widow  reurned  home,  penniless 
and  heart-broken,  with  a  child,  little  Josephine,  to 
provide  for. 

Years  of  domestic  troubles  followed.  Madame 
Panam  and  her  eldest  daughter  were  absorbed  in 
superintending  affairs,  rebuilding  the  factory,  and 
trying  to  reorganize  the  once  lucrative  enterprise. 
They  succeeded  in  some  measure,  although  lacking 
Alexandre  Panam's  talents  ;    and,  eventually,  were 
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able  to  sell  the  concern  for  a  sum  which  gave  them  the 
means  of  living  in  modest  comfort.  It  was  regrettable 
that,  in  the  midst  of  these  pre-occupations,  they  had  no 
time  to  devote  to  the  two  girls,  who,  neglected,  grew 
up  without  proper  education  or  discipline. 

Auguste  Panam,  Mme.  Lingis'  junior  by  several 
years,  she  described  as  a  bright  and  diligent  boy,  in- 
heriting much  of  his  father's  ability.  He  had  obtained 
a  good  position  in  business  at  Montpelier  ;  but  the 
conscription  of  1804  enrolled  him  and,  filled,  like  all 
the  youth  of  the  country,  with  military  enthusiasm, 
he  departed  to  join  his  regiment,  after  which,  Madame 
Panam  quitted  Montpelier,  glad  to  leave  a  spot 
associated  with  sad  memories,  and  went  to  live  in 
Paris,  hoping  to  end  her  days  there  in  peace,  and  to 
see  her  children  happy  ! 

The  little  house  in  the  Rue  Chantereine,  the  Villa 
Blanche,  was  her  mother's  property,  Madame  Lingis 
said.  They  liked  Paris,  it  was  so  gay,  so  brilliant, 
and  they  had  some  kind  friends,  who  occasionally 
took  them  to  see  the  sights,  and  escorted  them  to 
various  festivities  .  .  .  Pauline  loved  amusement, 
music,  dancing ;  only,  when  the  weather  was  cold, 
the  whole  family  longed  for  the  sunshine  of  their 
southern  home. 

After  his  first  visit  to  the  Villa  Blanche,  the  Duke 
of  Coburg  came  again  and  yet  again.  Madame  Lingis 
seems  to  have  entertained  no  suspicions  regarding 
the  motive  of  these  constant  attentions  ;  perhaps 
she  under-rated  Pauline's  charms,  perhaps  she  over- 
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rated  her  own — certainly  she  allowed  an  extraordinary 
intimacy  to  arise  between  herself,  her  young  sister, 
and  the  Duke  of  Coburg.  She  was  delighted  at  the 
notice  of  so  exalted  a  personage,  and  dazzled  by  his 
promises  ;  for,  at  an  early  stage  of  the  acquaintance, 
the  Duke  announced  his  intention  of  taking  the  whole 
family  under  his  protection,  and  he  put  forvv^ard  a 
scheme,  the  discussing  of  which  absorbed  Madame 
Lingis'  mind,  and  furnished  H.H.  with  an  ostensible 
excuse  for  his  frequent  calls.  This  project  was,  when 
Napoleon  granted  the  indemnity,  to  expend  it  on  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  Duchy,  creating  industries 
there,  and  building  factories :  and  why  should  not  such 
an  enterprise  as  that  of  Alexandre  Panam  be  started 
in  Coburg,  and  prove  successful  ?  Madame  Lingis 
had  a  knowledge  of  her  father's  business,  her  aid  and 
counsels  would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance,  and  she 
would  receive  a  handsome  salary,  whilst  Madame 
Panam  would  find  an  agreeable  home  with  her  daughter 
in  that  delightful  city,  and  to  the  "  dear  little  Inno- 
cent," as  the  Duke  named  Pauline,  some  eligible 
situation  about  the  Court  would  be  allotted. 

Vague  and  unpractical  as  was  the  idea,  depending 
on  that  most  problematic  payment  by  the  Emperor 
for  realization,  it  filled  the  innocent  sisters  with 
enthusiasm.  Already  they  saw  themselves  at  the  Ducal 
Court,  favoured  and  prosperous  ;  Pauline  had  girlish 
dreams  of  life  there  as  a  round  of  gaiety  ;  Madame 
Lingis  considered  it  certain  that  both  Pauline  and 
Josephine  would  make  rich  and  desirable  marriages. 


His  Serene  Highness 
ERXST    DUKE    OF    COBURG. 


[To  face  page  32. 
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The  sole  topic  of  conversation  between  the  two  young 
women  was  Duke  Ernst,  and  his  goodness,  his  charms, 
and  his  talents.  They  overflowed  with  gratitude 
for  the  benefits  he  was  about  to  confer,  and  thanked 
Heaven  for  sending  them  this  noble  and  powerful 
friend. 

The  Duke  himself  appeared  bent  upon  the  plan. 
He  wrote  to  Coburg,  and  even  entered  into  negoti- 
ations for  the  purchase  of  a  suitable  building-site 
in  the  town.  He  was  convinced  that,  in  a  short  time, 
his  silk  manufactories  would  make  the  fortune  of  the 
country ;  and  rival  those  of  Lyons  and  Montpelier. 
If  only  Napoleon  would  act  as  common  justice  de- 
manded, would  pay  a  sum,  however  disproportionate 
to  the  compensation  claimed,  the  project  should  be 
carried  out  immediately.  Meanwhile,  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  but  to  await  the  Emperor's  return, 
and  spend  the  time  as  pleasantly  as  possible. 

The  Duke  found  that  his  most  agreeable  moments 

were  passed  in  the  little  house  in  the  Rue  Chantereine. 

His  vanity  was  flattered  by  the  admiration  of  the 

sisters,  who  received  him  with  the  affection  and  respect 

due   to    a    condescending    and   gracious    benefactor. 

Pauline,  in  the  fervour  of  her  youthful  devotion,  had 

given  him   the   name   of  "  Our   Preserving  Angel," 

and  assured  him  that  she  prayed  for  him  night  and 

morning.     He  preferred  this  intelligent  appreciation 

of  his  merits  to  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  nobler 

Parisian  dames,  who  exacted  attentions,  and  in  whose 

smiles   even,   he   fancied,   lurked   sarcasm.     Like   a 
c 
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good  German,  also,  he  hated  the  French,  and  the 
Panams'  foreign  origin  was  a  merit  in  his  eyes. 

"  He  was  the  friend,  the  parent,  the  brother  ; 
who  suppHcated  us  to  receive  him  without  ceremony. 
His  visits  were  repeated  at  all  hours  of  the  day  ; 
sometimes  he  would  dine  with  me  and  my  sister, 
at  others  he  escorted  us  to  the  Tuileries  ;  he  was 
never  absent  from  our  society."  He  enacted  the 
part  of  friend  and  adviser  to  Madame  Lingis,  ever 
ready,  in  her  infatuation,  to  accept  his  opinions  as 
profound  truths  ;  and  he  condescended  to  play  with 
the  two  young  girls,  affecting  to  consider  Pauline  a 
child,  and  treating  her  like  little  Josephine. 

Experienced  as  Ernst  was  in  life  at  camps  and 
courts  the  naivete  of  his  young  protegees  was  a 
source  of  constant  amusement  to  him  ;  it  was  his 
greatest  pleasure  to  detect  them  in  some  absurd 
error  and  ridicule  their  simplicity. 

One  day,  for  instance,  whilst  he  was  conversing 
with  Madame  Lingis,  Pauline  and  Josephine  ran 
into  the  room  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement. 

"  A  king  !  "  they  cried,  "  a  king  has  come  to 
visit  you  !  " 

"  A  king,  little  ones  !  "  repeated  the  Duke,  puzzled, 
"  indeed  and  what  king  ?  " 

"  Come  and  see,  come  and  see  !  "  was  the  answer, 
and  the  two  girls  dragged  him  out  to  the  garden, 
whence  he  beheld  the  sovereign  of  their  imagination, 
in  the  person  of  his  own  footman,  waiting  at  the  door, 
in  a  grand  livery  and  wearing  a  fine  plume  of  feathers. 
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"  Dear  little  innocents,"  exclaimed  the  Duke, 
laughing  heartily,  and  it  was  long  before  the  girls 
heard  the  end  of  his  jests  on  the  subject :  yet  their 
mistake,  perhaps,  was  not  unaccountable.  The  Duke 
had  never  before  visited  them  in  his  gala  equipage  (had 
only  done  so  on  this  occasion  because  he  was  on  his 
way  to  a  reception  at  the  Grande  Duchesse  de  Berg's), 
and  footmen  were  scarce  in  those  days,  in  Paris 
all  able-bodied  men  being  soldiers.  Most  persons 
were  content  with  cabriolets,  such  as  the  Duke 
generally  drove  in,  and  the  girls,  in  their  secluded 
life,  were  probably  as  unfamiliar  with  the  appearance 
of  lackeys  as  with  that  of  kings  ! 

It  was  about  this  time  that  her  princely  patron, 
discovering  how  grievously  Pauline's  education  had 
been  neglected,  decided  that  he,  himself,  would  be 
her  instructor,  and  form  her  mind.  Accordingly 
every  day  he  took  her  for  a  walk,  and  discoursed  on 
various  subjects,  history,  geography,  and  travel ; 
he  told  her  about  Russia,  where  he  had  spent  so  many 
years  ;  he  described  his  campaigns  ;  but,  in  the  main 
his  theme  was  Germany,  and  her  superiority  to  all 
other  nations.  He  gave  glowing,  if  not  perfectly 
accurate,  accounts  of  the  country  to  which  he  belonged. 
German  frankness,  German  virtues  in  general,  were 
his  constant  topics,  and  Pauline  listened  eagerly 
to  the  words  of  wisdom  that  fell  from  his  august 
lips.  She  felt  that  the  land  that  had  produced  so 
noble  a  personage  as  the  Duke  must  indeed  be  glorious ; 
and  it  became  the  dream  of  her  life  to  behold  it,.. 
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When,  therefore,  Ernst  brought  her  the  news  that  he 
had  arranged  for  her  to  become  one  of  the  ladies  of 
honour  of  his  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  Constantine 
(who  had  left  her  unendurable  husband),  Pauline 
thought  that  she  had  attained  the  summit  of  felicity. 

The  new  year  saw  Napoleon's  return  to  the 
capital,  and  a  series  of  splendid  entertainments  to 
celebrate  it.  The  theatre  in  the  Tuileries  was 
finished,  and  performances  given,  the  Court  attend- 
ing in  gala  dress,  whilst  tickets  for  the  gallery  were 
presented  to  the  citizens  ;  masked  balls  also  took  place, 
for  the  Emperor  liked  that  form  of  amusement. 
There  were  too  many  claims  at  this  time  on  H.I.M.'s 
attention  for  the  Duke  of  Coburg  to  venture  to 
approach  him.  He  had,  perforce,  to  await  some 
more  favourable  opportunity  ;  when  the  Court  went 
to  St.  Cloud,  for  instance,  later  on,  Napoleon  might, 
comparatively,  be  at  leisure,  and  disposed  to  listen. 

The  delay  was,  of  course,  vexatious ;  urgent 
messages  were  arriving  from  Coburg,  setting  forth 
the  necessity  of  the  Duke's  return.  His  mother, 
the  Duchess  Augusta,  was  getting  impatient ;  she 
had  no  belief  that  Napoleon  would  grant  any  com- 
pensation, and  she  thought  that  her  son  was  wasting 
time  and  money  in  the  enemy's  capital.  Baron 
Fichler,  too,  one  of  the  Duke's  ministers,  who  had 
joined  him  in  Paris,  was  losing  heart,  and  counselled 
his  master  to  abandon  claims,  which,  obviously, 
would  never  be  further  considered  by  the  Emperor. 
But  Ernst  clung  obstinately  to  his  hopes  ;    nor  was 
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he  eager  to  rejoin  his  noble  relatives  in  Coburg.  Life 
in  Paris  was  agreeable,  it  afforded  many  distractions, 
and  Pauline  grew  more  delightful  every  day. 

What  the  Duke  of  Coburg's  intentions  towards 
the  beautiful  child,  for  whom  he  professed  so  brotherly 
an  affection,  really  were,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  callously  and  in  cold 
blood,  he  deliberately  planned  her  ruin,  yet  the 
reputation  he  bore  would  justify  the  supposition. 
Debased,  indeed,  must  have  been  one  who  was  the 
friend  and  boon-companion  of  Constantine,  and  evil 
things  were  whispered  about  the  complaisant  brother 
of  poor  Julianne,  Adolf  Kastendieck  (at  one  time 
Intendant  to  the  Duke  of  Coburg)  also  gives  sinister 
details  regarding  the  vices  of  his  noble  master.  .  .  . 
"  There  were  in  Coburg  many  girls  *  noch  in  Kindes 
alter^  who  had  been  seduced  by  him." 

"  Er  benugte  sich  mit  madchen  aus  den  niedersten 
Klassen^"*  adds  Kastendieck,  "  and  more  than  one 
person  was  paid  to  keep  silence  whose  testimony 
might  have  brought  even  a  reigning  Duke  to  justice  !  " 

Ernst  of  Coburg  added  the  beautiful  Greek 
maiden  to  the  list  of  his  victims,  taking  advantage 
of  her  youth  and  innocence,  and  of  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  her  sister.  Her  own  words  relate 
how  the  event  came  to  pass. 

"  Ah,  why  did  cruel  circumstances,  in  removing 
my  mother,  leave  me  without  advice  or  support," 
she  exclaims.  "  I  was  abandoned  entirely  to  the 
melancholy    catastrophe    which    awaited    me.     My 
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sister  sometimes  absented  herself ;  no  one  knew  better 
than  the  Prince,  sole  friend  of  our  house,  who  had 
become  as  it  were  our  inseparable,  in  what  manner 
our  time  was  employed.  He  came  that  morning ; 
I  had  been  for  some  days  indisposed,  and  continued 
in  my  bed  ;  my  sister  had  just  left  the  house. 

"  The  Duke  entered  familiarly  into  my  apartment ; 
he  appeared  very  melancholy,  and  held  a  letter  in 
his  hand. 

"  '  My  dear  little  one,'  he  said,  '  I  am  very 
unhappy;  my  affairs  demand  my  presence  in  Ger- 
many ;  I  must  begone,  I  must  quit  you.' 

"  I  immediately  wept  bitterly  ;  he  took  his  seat 
at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  dried  my  tears  with  kisses. 
The  sudden  news  completely  overcame  me,  suffering 
and  ill  as  I  was  I  had  no  power  left  but  to  sigh,  and 
had  no  thought  of  resisting  his  caresses.  The  more 
he  talked  to  me  respecting  this  unfortunate  separation, 
the  more  copiously  my  tears  flowed.  He  redoubled 
his  ardour  to  alleviate  my  sorrow,  whilst  I  became 
more  incapable  of  extricating  myself  from  his  arms. 
He  took  advantage  of  this  situation,  he  profited  by 
my  sorrow,  my  ignorance,  my  weakness,  I  became 
culpable,  without  feeling  conscious  of  my  fault. 
Never  did  a  woman  fall  more  blindly  into  the  abyss. 
I  was  but  fourteen." 


CHAPTER  III 

THE    JOURNEY   TO    COBURG 

It  was  true  that  the  Duke  had  received  a  peremptory 
summons  to  Coburg  from  the  imperious  old  Duchess, 
whose  will  none  of  her  family  dared  disregard. 
He  determined  to  seek  a  final  interview  with  the 
Emperor,  urge  his  claim,  and,  in  the  event  of  failure, 
to  depart  for  his  home,  and  he  determined,  also, 
that  Pauline  should  accompany  him.  Life  in  Coburg 
was  dull,  and  Pauline  too  delightful  a  plaything  to 
be  parted  with,  at  least  while  she  continued  to  amuse  ; 
as  a  member  of  the  Grand  Duchess'  household  she 
would  be  no  expense  to  her  lover,  and  she  would 
enliven  the  stiff  Court,  brightening  it  with  her  youth 
and  gaiety. 

The  Duke  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  audience 
from  the  Emperor,  and  soon  saw  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  hope  from  H.I.M.'s  generosity.  There  was 
no  reason  for  remaining  in  Paris  any  longer,  and 
he  decided  to  leave  at  once,  making  arrangements 
for  Pauline  to  follow.  At  this  juncture  Madame 
Panam  arrived  from  Lyons,  her  son  being  convales- 
cent, and  the  Duke  called  upon  her. 

H.H.  confirmed  the  wonderful  story  her  daughters 
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had  related  ;  he  had,  he  declared,  taken  the  family 
under  his  protection,  and  his  sister,  even  now,  awaited 
Pauline,  who  was  to  be  received  into  her  household. 
The  Greek  widow,  so  long  unused  to  prosperity,  was 
almost  overwhelmed  at  this  announcement.  To 
become  Lady-in-Waiting  to  the  Grand  Duchess 
Constantine  !  What  a  brilliant  destiny  for  a  girl 
without  fortune  or  influence,  and  not  even  of  noble 
birth.  She  thanked  H.H.,  expressing  her  heartfelt 
gratitude  for  the  favours  he  so  graciously  bestowed. 
Whenever  the  Duke  commanded,  she  would  accom- 
pany Pauline  to  Coburg,  and  commit  the  girl  to  the 
care  of  her  royal  patroness. 

This  plan  did  not  meet  with  the  Duke's  approval, 
for  indeed,  the  situation  was  far  from  being  such  as 
he  had  represented  to  Pauline's  unsuspecting  mother. 
The  Grand  Duchess  Constantine  knew  nothing  of  the 
Lady-in-Waiting  H.H.  was  so  anxious  to  establish 
in  her  Court ;  he  had  yet  to  acquaint  his  sister  with 
the  promises  made  on  her  behalf,  and  to  secure  her 
consent  to  his  arrangements. 

He,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  Madame 
Panam  from  undertaking  the  journey  to  Coburg. 
It  was  long  and  fatiguing,  H.H.  said,  whilst  her 
health  was  indifferent  and  she  had  not  yet  recovered 
from  the  strain  experienced  during  her  son's  serious 
illness.  These  arguments  easily  convinced  the  Greek, 
who  was  both  delicate  and  indolent,  and  she  declared 
that  Madame  Lingis  should  travel  with  Pauline. 
This   suited   H.H.   better ;    Madame   Lingis  was   so 
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entirely  under  his  influence  that  her  presence 
would  be  little  hindrance.  She  would  do  whatever 
the  Duke  desired  and  believe  everything  that  he 
told  her. 

Destiny,  however,  decreed  that  Pauline  Panam 
should  not  have  even  the  small  measure  of  protection 
that  her  sister  might  have  afforded.  Madame  Panam 
fell  ill  and  her  eldest  daughter  was  unable  to  leave  her. 
The  Duke  saw  his  opportunity  and  seized  it.  The 
Grand  Duchess  Constantine,  he  said,  must  not  be 
kept  waiting.  Pauline  could  perfectly  well  travel 
to  Coburg  with  little  Josephine,  whom  her  mother 
had  already  planned  to  take,  Madame  Lingis  being 
slightly  jealous  of  Pauline's  amazing  good  fortune, 
and  anxious  that  her  child  should  have  a  share  in 
it. 

It  was  deemed  quite  sufhcient,  to  avoid  any 
annoyances  on  the  way,  that  the  two  girls  should 
assume  male  attire,  no  unusual  proceeding  at  that 
period.  The  habit  dated  from  the  time  of  the 
French  Revolution,  when  men  dressed  as  women, 
women  as  men,  sought,  disguised,  to  escape  from  their 
enemies,  sometimes  preserving  the  deception  for 
years.  Ladies  found  protection  in  manly  garb, 
and  frequently  assumed  it  when  travelling  through 
disturbed  districts,  and  many  adventuresses,  thus 
attired,  followed  the  French  army. 

Being,  like  Rosalind,  "  more  than  common  tall," 
Pauline  looked  charming  in  her  new  garments,  a 
slender    and    most    comely    youth.     Her    travelling 
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costume  was  quiet  and  becoming,  consisting  of  a 
coat  of  bottle-green  cloth,  with  breeches,  stockings 
and  garters  of  fawn  colour.  She  wore  a  high  cravat 
of  stiff  white  lawn,  and  black  shoes  with  large  buckles, 
her  broad-brimmed  black  felt  hat  concealed  her 
magnificent  hair,  which  she  had  braided  tightly, 
Josephine,  in  a  suit  of  brown,  easily  passed  for  a 
little  school-boy. 

The  day  before  the  young  travellers  started  on 
their  journey  Baron  Fichler,  complaisant  friend  and 
confidant  of  the  Duke,  called  at  the  house. 

"  I  saw  a  personage  who  performs  a  very  important 
part  in  the  sequel  of  this  unhappy  history,"  writes 
Pauline,  "  whose  name  I  have  cause  to  mention  with 
horror. 

"  It  was  seven  o'clock,  I  could  not  yet  leave  my 
couch  ;  a  racking  pain  in  the  head  had,  for  the  last 
two  days,  prevented  me  from  acting  or  thinking. 
I  heard  a  shrill,  wheedling  voice  address  my  sister  to 
the  following  effect  in  a  strong  German  accent ; 
'  Is  the  poor  little  one  very  ill  ?  '  to  which  she  re- 
plied, '  No,  sir,  it  is  only  the  headache.  You  may 
enter,  there  is  nothing  to  apprehend,' 

"  I  stretched  myself  forward  to  ascertain  from 
whence  these  timorous  accents  proceeded.  I  beheld  a 
head,  covered  with  a  powdered,  befrizzled,  pyramidical 
wig,  which  advanced  with  timidity,  displaying 
through  the  half-open  door  a  dry  lean  visage,  long 
nose,  blue  twinkling  eyes,  the  tout  ensemble  dis- 
playing the  most  grotesque  expression  of  terror  added 
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to  consummate  hypocrisy,  which,  since  the  period  of 
Tartuife,  or  his  original,  had  ever  demanded  the  pencil 
of  a  Callot  or  a  Moliere. 

"  M.  Le  Baron  de  Fichler  (such  was  the  name  of 
this  minister  friend  of  the  Prince)  had  so  much  dread 
at  the  idea  of  sickness  that  he  fled  the  sufferer  as  he 
would  death  himself.  Commissioned  by  his  master 
to  count  out  the  sum  requisite  for  our  journey,  he  did 
not  dare  venture  into  my  apartment,  fearful  of 
imbibing  some  contagion.  He  advanced  a  step, 
when,  to  the  grimace  of  aifected  politeness  succeeded 
that  of  terror,  which  was  also  immediately  changed 
to  a  forced  look  of  pity.  I  could  not  repress  my 
feelings  ;  I  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  '  She  laughs, 
the  little  sick  one,  she  had  indeed  the  fever  !  '  Thus 
Baron  Fichler,  remaining  at  the  door,  his  body  without, 
his  hand  within  the  chamber,  awaited  my  sister's 
giving  him  a  receipt,  when  he  presented  the  sum  of 
money  with  all  possible  precaution,  snatched  the 
paper,  and  made  a  precipitate  retreat  !  " 

The  girls  started  on  their  journey,  and  took  their 
places  in  the  diligence,  the  conductor  being  instructed 
to  show  the  two  youths  every  attention,  and  generously 
recompensed  for  services  which  he  never  rendered. 
Their  fellow-travellers  from  Paris  were  an  elderly 
German  lady,  fat  and  benevolent ;  an  ecclesiastic 
fatter  and  less  amiable ;  a  distinguished-looking 
young  French  officer,  returning  to  his  regiment  at  ...  , 
and  a  commercial  traveller,  objectionable  and  aggres- 
sive, as  his  class  usually  are. 
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"  The  journey  was  long,  and  the  diligence 
frequently  halted,"  says  Pauline.  "  This  slowness 
and  the  singular  characters  who  occupied  the  heavy 
vehicle  gave  rise  to  many  ludicrous  scenes,  which,  at 
any  other  time,  would  have  forcibly  arrested  my 
attention.  The  elasticity  of  my  youth,  and  that 
extreme  quickness  of  sensation  which  were  my  leading 
characteristics,  led  me  to  perceive  the  ridiculous,  but  I 
sank  again  into  a  profound  reverie  ;  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  disputes  that  rose  between  my  fellow- 
travellers,  for  a  short  period,  aroused  me  from  thought. 
The  isolated  state  to  which  I  was  reduced,  the  remem- 
brance of  my  error,  re-plunged  my  thoughts  into 
gloomy   contemplations. 

"  Night  approached,  and  we  slept.  It  was, 
however,  predestined  that  I  should  experience  every 
untoward  event ;  my  comb  became  loose,  and  my 
long  black  hair  fell  upon  my  shoulders,  so  that 
with  the  return  of  morning,  my  sex  became  mani- 
fest. 

"  I  was  now  inundated  with  a  flood  of  questions. 
My  sole  reply  was  tears.  My  age  and  my  weakness  " 
(Pauline's  great  beauty,  it  is  more  probable)  "  in- 
spired sentiments  of  pity.  The  German  lady  freely 
offered  me  her  protection  ;  the  officer  addressed  his 
conversation  to  me  in  tender  tones  ;  the  commercial 
traveller,  in  a  very  disagreeable  manner,  paid  me  his 
court ;  the  ecclesiastic  preached  to  me  in  a  manner 
that  redoubled  my  ennui. 

"  How    great    were    my    sufferings    during    the 
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residue  of  this  journey !  The  importunities  of 
some  and  the  gallantries  of  others,  compassion 
and  curiosity,  moralizings  and  ceaseless  questions, 
were  alternately  my  lot.  I  endured  a  state  of 
martyrdom. 

"  I  was  a  child,  without  a  protector.  The  commer- 
cial traveller,  who  had  become  a  lover  the  moment  he 
ascertained  I  was  a  female,  followed  me,  beset  me, 
forced  me  to  retire  to  my  room  at  the  inns  where  we 
halted.  I  was  necessitated  to  demand  the  protection 
of  landlords  and  the  care  of  domestics.  In  short, 
everything  affrighted  me  and  gave  me  cause  for 
suffering.  From  the  luckless  moment  when  my 
tresses  escaped  by  chance,  and,  falling  on  my 
shoulders,  betrayed  me,  it  appeared  to  me  that  every 
observer  read  my  weakness  in  my  eyes.  Some- 
times an  unfeeling  interrogator  intruded  on  my 
repose,  whilst  at  others  I  fancied  that  I  perceived 
in  my  neighbour  a  man  of  evil  intentions,  and  to 
be  dreaded. 

"  I  recollect  that  one  of  the  most  poignant  sources 
of  terror  to  my  mind  was  a  very  tall  man,  with  gray 
eyes,  black  brows,  and  very  ill-looking,  who  took  it 
into  his  head  to  follow  our  diligence  from  Bamburg  to 
Coburg ;  sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  swimming 
across  streams,  or  climbing  on  the  vehicle,  and  holding 
fast  to  the  same  for  a  certain  distance.  A  few  florins, 
however,  which  I  tendered  to  him,  procured  his 
absence. 

"  I  also  almost  emptied  my  purse  into  that  of  a 
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poor  young  lady,  with  no  means  left,  and  having  still  a 
journey  of  fifty  leagues  to  be  performed,  whose  tears 
and  helpless  condition  affected  me.  I  do  not  repent 
this  conduct,  she  appeared  so  sincere  and  was  so 
destitute,  but  heaven  little  compensated  me  for  my 
charity.  The  time  was  not  far  removed  when  I  was  to 
be  in  a  more  deplorable  situation,  during  which  no  one 
would  render  me  any  assistance." 

As  Pauline  neared  her  destination  her  spirits 
revived.  ''  Journeys  end  in  lovers  meeting  "  and  all 
would  soon  be  well  ;  she  loved  the  handsome  Prince, 
as  she  tells  in  her  own  words,  "  I  loved  the  Duke, 
yes,  I  sincerely  loved  him,  with  innocence  and  tender- 
ness ;  this  sentiment  was  purer  than  passion,  more 
ardent  than  friendship,  more  tender  than  that  arising 
from  gratitude."  Although  this  solitary  facing  of 
the  unknown  had  been  to  the  timid  girl,  accustomed 
to  a  quiet  home  and  an  uneventful  existence,  a  des- 
perate and  terrifying  adventure,  yet  she  had  no  doubt 
that,  once  she  arrived  in  her  Prince's  dominions,  his 
love  would  make  amends  to  her  for  what  she  had 
endured. 

At  Bamberg,  to  Pauline's  intense  delight,  a  letter 
from  the  Duke  awaited  her,  and  she  opened  it  with  a 
beating  heart,  eager  to  read  the  words  of  tender 
welcome  it  surely  contained.  Alas,  it  was  no  love 
letter,  and  merely  contained  instructions. 

"  Ebenist,"  it  said,  "  has  in  vain  awaited  your 
arrival  at  Mayence,  because  he  imagined  that  you 
would  quit  Paris  on  Monday  at  the  same  time  as  the 
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post,  and  such  was  my  opinion.  I  wrote  to  say  you 
must  wait  at  Clausen,  the  last  place  previous  to  your 
arrival  at  Coburg,  whither  I  should  despatch  a  messen- 
ger for  you  ;  but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  conceived  it 
preferable  that  you  should  continue  your  route  to  this 
place,  where,  in  arriving,  you  will  give  me  information 
by  a  note,  and  you  may  continue  at  the  inn  or  post- 
house,  until  you  receive  my  reply.  The  address  on  the 
letter  must  be, '  His  Serene  Highness  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,'  and  you  must  tell  the  porter  in  German  to 
deliver  the  letter  an  dem  Herzog  ;  I  will  then  send  a 
conductor  for  you." 

This  was  not,  certainly,  what  used  to  be  called,  in 
the  days  of  the  Roi  Soleil,  "  un  tendre  poulet,''  the  love 
letter  a  young  and  sentimental  maiden  dreams  of 
receiving,  but  Pauline  was  not  distressed  by  its  cool- 
ness. "  I  scarcely  paid  attention  to  this  change  of 
style,"  she  says  ;  "  I  sought  excuses  for  the  Prince 
in  his  numerous  occupations  and  in  his  enjoyment 
of  pleasures."  In  fact  it  mattered  little  now  what  he 
wrote,  as  soon  she  should  hear  from  his  own  lips  the 
renewed  assurance  of  his  devotion.  Pauline  went  to 
the  inn,  rested,  rearranged  her  beautiful  hair,  made 
herself  as  charming  as  she  could  ;  and  the  two  excited 
girls  set  forth,  full  of  happy  anticipations,  on  this  last 
short  stage  of  their  journey. 

That  afternoon  they  reached  their  destination. 
"  I  beheld,"  says  the  young  Greek,  "  an  ancient  town, 
narrow  streets,  ruined  mansions,  and  rough  doors 
that  had  never   been   squared  by  the  hand  of  art ; 
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similar  to  those  in  the  meanest  villages  in  France. 
An  air  of  silence  and  desolation  seemed  to  hang  over 
the  city  ;  yes,  I  called  it  city,  for  such  was  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom,  whose  sovereign  had  invited  me 
thither." 

Could  this  mean  and  dreary  spot  be  that  Coburg  of 
whose  grandeur  the  Duke  had  so  often  discoursed, 
Pauline  wondered,  as  she  compared  it,  in  her  mind,  to 
the  pleasant  quarter  of  Paris  where  her  home  had 
been  ;  to  Montpelier,  with  its  pinnacles  and  towers, 
its  splendid  buildings,  and  the  terrace  whence  you 
gazed  from  the  Cevennes  to  the  Pyrenees,  and 
over  the  blue  Mediterranean,  a  scene  of  unrivalled 
loveliness  ! 

The  diligence  rattled  as  it  drove  along  the  dirty 
streets,  ill-paved  with  rough  cobblestones.  "  We 
passed  in  front  of  a  loftier  mansion,  more  spacious  and 
blacker  than  the  others  I  had  observed,"  continues 
Pauline.  "  In  the  centre  of  a  long  wall,  discoloured  by 
smoke,  stood  a  massive  portal  resembling  the  entrance 
of  a  Gothic  stable.  In  a  very  lofty  situation  was  a 
double  range  of  small,  long,  narrow  casements,  which 
bore  a  strong  affinity  to  the  loop-holes  of  an  antique 
castle,  and  would  not  have  discarded  from  my  idea 
the  thoughts  of  a  stable,  had  I  not  also  remarked  the 
Venetian  blinds,  of  an  apple-green  colour,  wherewith 
they  were  decorated.  Two  large  rats,  I  well  remember, 
escaped  from  the  foundation  of  this  venerable  struc- 
ture, and  precipitated  themselves  under  my  legs.  I 
was  terrified  at  these  animals,  and  I  had  reason  to 
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entertain  fear ;  they  were  courtly  rats.  They  had 
issued  from  the  very  palace  of  His  Serene  Highness 
the  Due  de  Coburg." 

Such   was   the   beautiful   Greek's   arrival    in   the 
capital  of  her  royal  lover. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE    DUCAL    COURT 

Meanwhile,  H.S.H.  was  in  a  quandary.  The  scheme, 
which  he  considered  so  admirable  (combining  as  it  did 
pleasure  and  economy),  of  establishing  his  mistress  in 
his  august  sister's  household,  had  been  instantly 
demolished  by  the  Grand  Duchess,  although  Ernst 
had  suggested  it  to  her  with  all  the  tact  and  eloquence 
he  could  display.  Not  for  a  moment  would  she 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  receiving  an  unknown 
damsel,  on  the  Duke's  recommendation.  To  insist 
was  only  to  make  her  suspicious  regarding  this  young 
lady.  The  Grand  Duchess  had  no  affection  for  Ernst, 
had  never  forgiven  him  his  friendship  with  the  odious 
Constantine,  and  she  felt  little  desire  to  aid  himi,  or  to 
shelter  his  amours. 

In  despair  the  Duke  turned  to  his  mother.  Here 
matters  were  even  worse.  What  1  take  as  one  of 
her  maids  of  honour  a  French-woman !  a  creature  be- 
longing to  that  accursed  nation  which  had  devastated 
her  country  and  done  the  illustrious  family  of  Coburg 
irretrievable  injury  !  The  Duke  must  be  mad  to 
think  of  such  a  thing  !  In  vain  Ernst  explained  that 
the  young  lady  in  question  was  not  French,  but  be- 
longed to  an  excellent  Greek  family,  which,  seeking 
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refuge  in  France,  had  been  a  victim  of  the  Revolution ; 
the  Duchess  was  obdurate.  The  more  her  son  spoke  of 
the  Panams  the  more  alarmed  the  prudent  Augusta 
became.  She  cared  little  if  he  debauched  the  village 
girls  of  Rosenau  ;  "  //  faut  que  jeunesse  se  passe  ;  " 
if  they  became  troublesome  she  knew  how  to  get  rid  of 
them  !  but  a  "  Maitresse  en  litre  "  was  quite  another 
thing  and  what  she  most  dreaded  for  the  Duke  ;  such 
an  arrangement  would  cost  money,  and  interfere  with 
his  prospects  of  marriage,  that  rich  alliance  which  was 
necessary  to  establish  the  fortunes  of  the  House  of 
Coburg.  The  maternal  instinct  of  the  Duchess  had 
not  been  at  fault.  She  had  strongly  opposed  the 
visit  to  Paris,  feeling  certain  that  the  Corsican  Usurper 
would  disgorge  not  one  particle  of  his  plunder  ;  that 
her  son  would  reap  no  benefit  from  his  sojourn  in 
that  gay  and  evil  city  ;  but,  probably,  fall  into  the 
toils  of  some  brazen  and  intriguing  French-woman. 
She  considered  that  her  fears  had,  indeed,  been 
realized,  when  she  heard  of  Pauline  Panam  ! 

Seeing  how  the  Duchess  received  his  overtures 
regarding  the  beautiful  Greek,  Ernst  had  not  the 
courage  to  tell  the  truth,  to  confess  that  he  had 
actually  promised  the  young  girl's  family  a  position 
for  her  in  the  household  of  the  Grand  Duchess  ;  that, 
relying  upon  his  word,  Pauline  had  already  left  her 
home  for  Coburg,  where  she  might  arrive  at  any 
moment.  He  stood  in  awe  of  the  pious  and  domineer- 
ing old  Duchess,  as  did  all  her  children,  although, 
according  to  her  lights,  she  had  been  a  good  mother 
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to  them,  looking,  with  a  keen  eye,  after  their  worldly 
interests,  and  advancing  these  by  every  means  in  her 
power. 

The  Duchess  of  Coburg  was  a  woman  of  strong 
character  and  considerable  ability.  She  belonged 
to  an  ancient  house,  Reuss-Eberdorf,  the  head  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  great  Frederick,  Henri  XVI., 
came  off  victor  in  a  verbal  passage  of  arms  with  that 
astute  sovereign.  "  The  princes  of  your  house  are 
numbered  like  hackney-coaches,"  sneered  Frederick. 
"  No,  sire,  like  kings,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  The 
family  had  many  quarterings  and  but  little  money ; 
when  Augusta  married  the  Hereditary  Prince  of 
Coburg  he  also  was  poor.  The  Hereditary  Princess 
brought  up  her  seven  children  in  a  palace,  it  is  true, 
but  without  the  comforts  which  a  rich  bourgeois 
would  have  deemed  essential.  Thus  Caroline  Bauer, 
in  her  amusing  memoirs,  tells  of  Antoinette  (afterward 
the  Princess  Alexander  of  Wurtemburg)  and  her 
distress,  when,  whilst  playing  in  the  garden,  she  tore 
her  frock  on  a  gooseberry  bush  ;  needle  and  thread 
were  at  once  procured,  and  the  damage  repaired 
quickly,  in  fear  lest  the  severe  Duchess  discover 
the  rent.  Her  wrath  would  have  been  great,  for  it 
was  Antoinette's  Sunday  dress,  and,  indeed,  her 
only  presentable  one,  so  limited  were  the  wardrobes 
of  these  Princesses ! 

Not  loth  to  leave  a  home  where,  whilst  luxury  was 
absent,  Court  etiquette  was  scrupulously  observed 
and  existence  was  monotonous  in  the  extreme,  the 
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Princesses  wedded  obediently,  at  their  mother's 
behest,  the  suitors  she  selected.  Juliane,  the  third 
daughter,  was  the  first  to  marry,  and  it  vastly  gratified 
the  Duchess  of  Coburg's  ambition,  this  alliance  with 
the  imperial  family  of  Russia. 

Three  years  later,  Prince  Alexander  of  Wurtem- 
burg  came  to  Coburg  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of 
handsome  Princess  Antoinette,  the  second  daughter. 
It  was  as  well,  perhaps,  that  he  had  fine  marriage- 
jewels  to  offer  his  bride,  for  his  person  was  not 
attractive.  "  Prince  Alexander  was  shockingly  ugly," 
we  read  ;  "  a  huge  tumour  disfigured  his  forehead, 
and  there  was  something  brutish  about  his  face.'' 
Nor  was  his  character  to  be  admired.  "  He  suffered 
from  a  sad  disease,  that  of  gluttony.  When  the 
young  bride  awoke  on  the  morning  after  the  wedding, 
horror-stricken  she  saw  her  husband  beside  her 
gnawing  a  big  ham-bone  with  brutish  ferocity,  a 
sight  which  the  unfortunate  princess  never  could 
forget." 

Besides  this  we  are  told  that  "  Prince  Alexander 
suffered  from  a  not  less  odious  disease,  that  of  the 
most  sordid  avarice."  It  is  not  surprising  to  learn 
that,  in  spite  of  the  marriage-jewels.  Princess  Antoin- 
ette was  almost  as  unhappy  with  her  husband  as  her 
sister  Juliane  with  Constantine,  and  that  death  came 
to  her  as  a  release,  in  the  dismal  palace  in  Petersburg, 
where  Alexander  dwelt,  having,  as  brother  of  the 
Empress  Maria,  been  appointed  Imperial  Russian 
General-in-Chief. 
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The  Duchess  of  Coburg  allowed  the  eldest  of  her 
daughters  to  make  a  love-match,  and  marry  the 
Austrian  Count  Emmanuel  Pouilly  Mensdorf .  Perhaps 
it  was  for  want  of  a  more  eligible  suitor,  for  Sophie 
was  plain  ;  but  little  Princess  Victoria  she  wedded 
to  the  elderly  hereditary  Prince  of  Leiningen.  She 
lived  to  see  that  daughter  marry  "  en  secondes  noces  " 
Edward,  Duke  of  Kent,  and  to  behold  her  infant 
grand-daughter,  Victoria,  the  future  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, "  dear  little  Mayflower  "  as  she  affectionately 
called  the  child. 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of  all  her 
daughters,  the  Duchess  was  anxious  to  see  her  sons 
bring  home  rich  and  noble  brides,  and  there  were  no 
available  Princesses  in  Europe  whose  merits  she  had 
not  considered,  investigating  the  amount  of  their 
fortunes  most  carefully.  After  deep  reflection,  she 
decided  that  the  wife  of  all  others  desirable  for  Ernst 
was  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne,  the  Czar  Paul's  lovely 
and  wealthy  daughter,  then  a  mere  child.  The 
Empress  Paul,  who  had  sole  guardianship  of  her 
daughters,  was  approached,  and  seemed  favourably 
inclined  towards  the  alliance.  She  considered  it  by 
no  means  brilliant  for  a  Russian  Grand  Duchess,  but 
she  liked  Ernst,  and  desired  her  daughters  to  marry 
for  love,  not  for  ambition,  remembering  her  own 
matrimonial  miseries.  Anne,  however,  was  yet  too 
young  to  be  aflianced.  In  a  year  or  so,  the  Duke 
might  come  to  Petersburg  and  pay  his  court.  So 
said    the     Empress    graciously,    and    the    Duchess 
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Widow  of  the  Emperor  Paul  I.  of  Russia.     Died  1828. 

{After  Benner.) 
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Augusta  looked  upon  the  marriage  as  practically 
arranged. 

She  would  not  allow  all  these  splendid  schemes  to 
be  destroyed  by  her  son's  folly.  He  must  write  at 
once,  she  declared,  to  the  Panams,  and  tell  them  that 
neither  the  Grand  Duchess  nor  herself  could  receive 
Pauline  ;  whilst  as  to  establishing  large  manufactories 
in  Coburg,  who  in  their  senses  could  have  dreamed  of 
such  a  project  ?  Where  were  the  necessary  funds  to 
come  from  ?  And  when  the  people  were  so  poor 
that  they  often  lacked  bread,  how  could  they  support 
industries,  profitable  in  a  rich  and  luxurious  nation  ? 
The  Panams,  she  declared,  were  doubtless  unprincipled 
Greek  adventurers,  who  had  devised  the  whole  scheme 
with  a  view  to  getting  money  out  of  the  Duke. 

Ernst  was  at  his  wit's  end.  He  made  one  more 
appeal  to  the  Grand  Duchess,  and  obtained  nothing 
from  her  but  the  advice  that  he  should  obey  the 
Duchess  of  Coburg,  and  forget  all  about  the  Panams 
and  his  folly  regarding  Pauline.  Matters  stood  thus 
when  the  news  was  communicated  to  him  that  two 
young  strangers  had  arrived  and  awaited  H.H.  He 
hastened  off  to  receive  these  guests  who  were  now  so 
great  a  cause  of  perplexity.  Pauline  thus  describes 
the  meeting. 

"  Scarcely  had  we  alighted  at  the  inn  when  the 
Prince  came  to  visit  us.  Some  embarrassment  was 
depicted  on  his  countenance,  notwithstanding  which 
he  gave  a  forced  smile.  '  O  Ernst !  '  I  cried,  and 
precipitated    myself   into    his    arms.     He    embraced 
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me  and  questioned  us  respecting  the  dangers  attending 
our  journey,  our  fears,  oui  health,  and  what  we  had 
expended  !  " 

One  would  scarcely  expect  a  lover,  in  the  first 
rapture  of  reunion  with  an  adored  mistress,  to  choose 
that  moment  for  an  investigation  of  her  accounts, 
but  the  Duke  had  a  prudent  mind  where  money 
was  concerned,  and  a  frugal,  as  regarded  other 
people's  expenses,  when  the  payment  devolved 
upon  him. 

Having  pointed  out  to  Pauline  that  the  young 
lady  she  had  so  generously  assisted  on  the  journey 
was  doubtless  an  impostor,  and  that  she  should  not 
have  been  so  foolish  as  to  give  alms  to  the  ruffian 
who  had  terrified  her,  Ernst  then  talked  of  various 
irrelevant  matters.  The  fact  was,  that,  seeing 
Pauline,  so  lovely,  so  confiding,  so  eager  for  the  new 
life  he  had  promised  her,  he  scarcely  knew  how  to  tell 
her  the  truth,  how  to  face  her  disappointment,  her 
tears  and  reproaches.  His  vanity  also  was  humbled 
at  being  no  longer  able  to  play  the  part  of  the  noble 
and  powerful  protector,  and  he  inwardly  cursed  the 
contrariety  of  his  mother  and  his  sister,  which  had 
spoiled  his  pleasant  arrangements,  and  placed  him  in 
a  most  disagreeable  predicament. 

Pauline  had  laughingly  recounted  to  him  her 
terror  at  the  huge  rats  she  had  seen  on  her  arrival 
that  afternoon.  He  discoursed  on  the  subject, 
**  amusing  himself  for  some  minutes  with  a  history  of 
the  rats  of  his  palace."     He  talked  also  about  Coburg, 
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**  greatly  extolling  the  country  where  we  had  arrived," 
but  his  manner  was  so  strange  that  even  the  un- 
suspicious Pauline  began  to  see  that  something  was 
amiss. 

"  He  stammered,  hesitated,  according  to  his 
custom,  whenever  an  idea  weighed  upon  his  mind," 
she  says.  "  After  selecting  for  some  time  the  words 
necessary  to  use  in  expressing  himself,  he  thus 
addressed  me. 

"  '  Poor  little  one,  dear  Pauline  !  I  cannot,  as 
yet,  instal  you  in  the  place  I  had  promised.'  " 

Pauline  was  speechless  with  horror  when  she 
heard  these  words. 

The  Duke  continued  to  stutter,  and  sought  to 
soften  the  blow  with  false  assurances. 

"  Not  at  present ;  I  grieve  to  say,  my  sister, 
the  Grand  Duchess  ..." 

But  Pauline  was  not  listening  to  him.  Suddenly, 
she  had  realized  the  terrible  position  into  which  her 
imprudence  and  the  credulity  of  her  family  had  led 
her. 

"  Oh !  my  God,  my  God  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  what 
is  to  become  of  me  ?  " 

Then  she  wept,  and  Ernst  took  her  in  his  arms, 
endeavouring  to  comfort  her.  Not  even  tears  could 
dim  Pauline's  radiant  beauty,  and  in  her  distress 
she  was  irresistibly  charming.  The  Duke's  passion 
revived  with  all  its  former  ardour.  Let  the  old 
Duchess  preach  and  the  Grand  Duchess  disapprove 
as  much  as  they  chose,  they  should  not  interfere  with 
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his  pleasures,  and  part  him  from  this  gentle  and  lovely- 
mistress. 

He  kissed  her.  "  Do  not  weep,  calm  yourself,"  he 
entreated.  "  It  is  only  for  a  short  period.  My 
mother  detests  the  French." 

"  But,"  sobbed  Pauline,  "  you  have  often  said 
that,  although  I  was  born  in  France,  I  am  of  my 
father's  country,  a  Greek." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  assented  the  Duke.  "  But  you 
have  lived  in  France  .  .  .  and  you  cannot  realize 
how  my  mother  abhors  that  accursed  land,  and 
everything  connected  with  it.  She  refuses  to  even 
admit  a  single  native  of  France  to  her  Court,  but  in 
time  she  will  receive  my  Pauline,  she  will  duly  estimate 
her  charming  qualifications.  Dry  your  tears.  I  will 
press  my  mother,  I  will  supplicate  her,  I  will  torment 
her  to  such  a  degree  that  she  will  become  desirous 
of  knowing  you,  and  I  am  confident  that  you  will 
be  admitted  immediately  among  the  number  of  her 
maids-of-honour."  But  Pauline  was  not  to  be  con- 
soled. She  began  to  estimate  the  Duke's  promises 
at  their  true  value  and  she  continued  to  weep. 

The  Duke  became  impatient. 

"  Come,  come,  Pauline,"  he  said,  chidingly,  as  one 
remonstrating  with  a  wayward  child.  "  Is  it  your 
wish  to  give  me  pain  .?  Dear  one,  I  rely  on  your 
resignation.  .  .  .  Do  something  for  the  man  who 
interests  himself  more  than  anyone  else  in  your 
welfare.  Confide  exclusively  to  me  the  care  of 
watching  over  those  interests  which  are  dearer  to  me 
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than  my  own.     What  closer  ties  can  unite  us,  my 
Pauline !  " 

The  Duke  had  formed  no  definite  plan  with  regard 
to  Pauline,  when  he  came  to  meet  her  at  the  inn. 
He  had  to  tell  the  girl  that  the  Grand  Duchess 
absolutely  refused  to  befriend  her  and  that  she  might 
not  even  be  presented  to  H.I.H.  and  to  his  august 
mother,  instead  of  being  installed  at  the  palace,  and 
made  much  of,  as  he  had  led  her  to  expect.  It  was 
a  difficult,  a  painful  task,  but  it  had  to  be  performed. 
There  would  no  doubt,  be  a  scene  .  .  .  eventually, 
of  course,  Pauline,  docile  child  as  she  was,  would  do 
what  he  told  her  to  do.  But  what  was  he  to  tell  her 
to  do  ?  He  had  not  thought  the  matter  out.  Vaguely 
however,  he  supposed  that  he  must  send  her  back  to 
France,  to  her  relations.  There  seemed  no  other 
possible  course.  He  stood  in  awe  of  the  Duchess's 
sharp  tongue  and  violent  temper,  and  dared  not 
openly  defy  his  mother. 

But  a  new  idea  formed  slowly  in  his  mind.  He 
might  be  able,  after  all,  to  arrange  everything 
pleasantly  ...  to  keep  charming  Pauline,  and 
continue  the  love-idyll,  and  yet  avoid  maternal 
reproaches  and  sisterly  criticism.  Why  must  the 
ladies  of  his  family  know  about  Pauline's  presence 
in  Coburg  ?  That  a  beautiful  young  woman  should 
arrive  in  the  Duke's  capital,  and  be  visited  by  him, 
without  the  matter  becoming  the  theme  of  incessant 
gossip,  was  evidently  impossible,  but  the  advent  of 
two    foreign    youths    would    excite    little    interest. 
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Germany  was  full  of  noble  French  exiles.  He  might 
Jiope  to  make,  unnoticed,  arrangements  for  their 
residence  in  some  secluded  neighbouring  spot,  and  to 
spend  a  portion  of  his  time  with  them  :  the  more 
Ernst  thought  of  the  plan,  the  more  it  delighted  him. 
It  was  romantic,  exciting.  Pauline  appeared  more 
reductive  than  ever,  in  her  boyish  attire.  To  steal 
away  from  the  dull  Court,  to  the  arms  of  this  divine 
creature,  how  alluring  was  such  a  prospect. 

Never  weary  of  expatiating  (when  at  a  distance) 
on  the  glories  and  advantages  of  Coburg,  the  truth 
was  that  the  Duke  disliked  a  long  stay  in  his  capital. 
After  the  wealth  and  luxury  to  which  he  had  become 
accustomed  in  Russia,  he  found  his  ancestral  home 
^oor  and  shabby.  The  simplest  of  fare  sufficed  for 
the  Duchess  ;  her  whole  establishment  was  conducted 
on  principles  of  the  strictest  economy,  nor  would  she 
allow  any  changes  to  be  made.  Also,  the  ladies  of 
her  household  and  her  maids-of-honour  were  plain  ; 
Duke  Ernst  thought  that  he  had  never  beheld  so 
plain  a  bevy  of  women.  Some  were  elderly,  many 
were  dull,  all  were  ill-dressed.  There  were  few 
amusements,  and  many  duties,  and  the  Duchess's 
will,  not  the  Duke's,  controlled  everything.  He  was 
the  nominal  ruler,  but  she  governed  as  during  her 
husband's  lifetime. 

Coburg  was,  in  fact,  the  usual  petty  German  Court, 
stiff  and  formal,  where  life  ran  in  a  narrow  groove, 
and  prejudice,  malice  and  bigotry  were  rife,  whose 
Tulers  "  aped  Louis  XIV.,  built  huge  palaces,  cherished 
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a  blighting  etiquette,  and  led  lives  as  dull  as  those 
of  the  aged  and  torpid  carp  in  their  own  stew- 
ponds,  whilst,  still  in  imitation  of  their  model,  they 
held  as  a  necessary  feature,  in  the  dreary  drama  of 
their  existence,  ponderous  dalliances  with  unattrac- 
tive mistresses,  in  whom  they  fondly  tried  to  discover 
the  charms  of  a  Montespan  or  a  La  Valliere."  The 
slender  revenues  of  the  Duchy  scarcely  sufficed  to 
maintain  the  marshals,  the  chamberlains,  the  grooms- 
in-waiting,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  household,, 
the  maids-of-honour,  the  lacqueys  and  servants  that 
were  held  necessary  to  the  ducal  state,  but  the 
uniforms  and  liveries  were  faded,  the  palace  comfort- 
less and  ill-furnished,  and,  when  banquets  took  place 
in  the  Riesensaal,  Duke  Ernst  could  not  help  seeing 
that  these  solemn  functions  were  far  from  brilliant, 
and,  contrasting  his  Court  with  the  others  he  had 
visited,  realised  that  it  was  an  absurd  travesty. 

A  difficulty  presented  itself,  however.  Would 
Pauline  Panam  consent  to  remain  in  Coburg  under 
circumstances  so  different  from  those  she  had  been  led 
to  expect  ?  If  she  insisted  on  returning  to  Paris  to 
her  relations  how  could  he  refuse  to  let  her  go  ? 

The  young  Greek  had  not  the  strength  of  character 
to  resist  her  lover's  arguments  and  entreaties.  She 
says  in  her  memoirs  :  "  What  was  to  be  done  ?  I 
had  only  one  course  to  adopt — a  young  girl  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  in  a  strange  country,  without 
friends,  bereft  of  advice,  and  destitute  of  help,  in  the 
midst  of  irritated  foes,  to  whose  mind  the  name  of 
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a  Frenchman  brought  to  remembrance  so  many  defeats 
and  disasters,  prudence  itself  would  have  dictated 
to  me  the  necessity  of  submitting  to  destiny.''^ 

When  people  lack  the  intelligence  and  energy 
necessary  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  the 
doctrine  of  "  Kismet "  is  always  acceptable,  and 
"  submitting  to  destiny  "  is  frequently  a  euphemistic 
manner  of  saying  that  the  line  of  least  resistance  is 
followed  ;  this  was  undoubtedly  the  case  with  Pauline 
Panam.  She  dreaded  the  journey  back  to  Paris, 
returning  humiliated  and  broken-hearted  to  the  home 
she  had  left  in  such  glad  anticipation.  How  could 
she  face  Madame  Panam's  tears,  Madame  Lingis' 
lamentations,  Auguste's  questions  (for  he  might 
return  at  any  moment)  ?  Above  all  things  she  dreaded 
that  her  family  should  learn  the  relation  existing 
between  herself  and  Ernst ;  she  felt  that  she  dared 
not  return.  So  she  blindly  committed  her  fate  into 
the  hands  of  the  man  who  had  already  deceived  her. 
Her  tender  age  and  inexperience  are  her  only  excuse  ; 
and,  also,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  all  the 
devotion  of  her  young  heart,  she  then  loved  that 
handsome  villain,  Ernst  of  Coburg. 


CHAPTER   V 

EBERHARD^S    FARM 

The  Duke  considered  it  inadvisable  that  Pauline 
and  little  Josephine  should  remain  at  the  inn.  He 
could  not  visit  the  two  young  strangers  there  without 
attracting  attention,  and  a  secluded  retreat  must 
be  found  without  delay.  Adjoining  the  royal  pleasure- 
grounds  was  a  little  pavilion,  the  dwelling  of  one  of 
the  gardeners,  a  devoted  servant  whom  Ernst  had 
known  since  his  childhood,  and  in  whom  he  reposed 
absolute  confidence.  H.H.  arranged  that  Pauline 
and  her  niece  should  occupy  rooms  in  this  worthy 
man's  abode. 

It  was  not  a  palatial  residence,  and  the  life  the 
girls  led  there  was  dreary  in  the  extreme.  They  had 
few  comforts,  no  friends,  no  amusements  (except  the 
Prince's  visits).  However,  they  must  make  the  best 
of  the  situation,  the  Duke  declared  ;  he,  himself,  was 
obliged  to  be  absent  from  Coburg  for  awhile,  and  on 
his  return,  or  as  soon  as  he  could  find  more  suitable 
and  convenient  quarters  for  them,  they  should  move. 

In  the  meantime,  he  impressed  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  caution  lest  their  presence  be  discovered. 
"  It  was  exacted  of  me  that  I  should  not  show  myself, 
divulge  my  sex,  nor  speak  to  the  people  of  the  house 
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where  I  was  to  sleep."  (Pauline's  knowledge  of 
German  being  limited  to  a  few  words,  there  would 
have  been  little  danger  of  her  talking,  even  had  she 
desired  to  do  so.)  "  I  was  to  keep  the  windows 
closed,  for  they  commanded  a  view  of  the  large 
garden,  where  personages  of  the  Court  were  in  the 
habit  of  walking." 

Obediently,  Pauline  kept  the  windows  closed 
and  the  blinds  lowered.  Had  any  one  glanced  in  the 
direction  of  the  gardener's  cottage  they  could  not 
have  seen  the  lonely  girl  who  gazed  out  so  wistfully  ; 
but  she  could  see  all  that  went  on  in  the  garden  she 
might  not  enter.  It  was  thus  that  she  first  beheld 
her  lover's  august  mother;  the  Duchess  of  Coburg. 
Never  a  handsome  woman  (Queen  Victoria  describes 
her  as  possessing  "  a  long  nose,  and  marked  features  "), 
years  had  coarsened  her  florid  complexion,  and  rendered 
her  figure  ungainly ;  she  was  dressed,  tastelessly, 
after  a  fashion  that  only  survived  in  Coburg,  wearing 
a  short  gown,  which  displayed  her  enormous  feet ; 
she  had  an  air  of  arrogance ;  a  harsh  voice  and  peremp- 
tory manners  completed  the  unpleasing  personality. 

More  attractive  were  the  Duke's  sisters.  The 
Grand  Duchess  Constantine,  Anne,  had  the  German 
fairness,  masses  of  pale-gold  hair,  and  a  stately 
figure  ;  but  she  moved  languidly,  and  appeared  to 
take  little  interest  in  her  surroundings  ;  years  of 
suffering  had  left  an  ineffaceable  mark  upon  her  ; 
the  gay  spirits  of  her  youth  had  been  crushed  by 
Constantine's  brutality,  and  she  seemed  to  have  sunk 
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into  a  profound  melancholy.  Countess  Mensdorf 
also  formed  one  of  the  family  party  at  Coburg,  and 
Pauline  frequently  saw  her  walking  in  the  pleasure 
grounds,  a  plain  woman  undoubtedly,  but  with  a 
bright  expression  and  a  gracious  manner ;  more 
prepossessing  now  than  her  handsome  sister.  The 
sad  Grand  Duchess  Constantine  usually  walked  alone, 
lost  in  meditation  ;  Countess  Mensdorf  was  always 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  and  by  officers  and 
ladies  of  the  Court,  with  whom  she  talked  cheerfully, 
and  laughed,  dispelling  something  of  the  stiffness 
which  reigned  when  her  mother  or  her  sister  were 
present. 

Besides  looking  into  the  garden,  and  listening 
to  the  music,  which  played  in  one  of  the  allees,  or 
in  the  ducal  palace,  the  girls  had  nothing  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  their  existence,  except  "  the  daily 
visit  of  the  gardener's  wife,  bearing  an  enormous 
nosegay,  accompanied  by  rustic  German  salutations." 
However,  with  the  light  heart  of  youth,  they  derived 
what  amusement  was  possible  from  their  strange  and 
primitive  surroundings. 

"  I  must  not,"  says  Pauline,  "  pass  over  in  silence 
the  history  of  my  German  bed,  which  caused  me  so 
much  trouble  !  "  (Let  the  reader  figure  to  himself 
a  young  French-woman,  accustomed  to  repose  between 
the  sheets,  and  only  finding  in  her  German  bed- 
chamber a  large  feather  mattress,  beneath  which 
was  spread  one  very  small  sheet !)  "  I  summoned 
my  hostess,  and  it  was  a  length  of  time   before    I 
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could  make  her  comprehend  my  embarrassment. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  reposing  under  the  feather 
bed.  I  made  signs  to  her  that  I  wanted  a  counter- 
pane, she  brought  it,  but  obstinately  persisted  in 
placing  it  under  the  mattress  in  question.  This 
scene  terminated  by  creating  my  laughter,  I  myself 
rem.ade  the  bed,  and  the  astonishment  of  the  good 
woman  was  not  a  little  excited  on  viewing  me  place 
the  sheets  above  the  feather  bed,  and  the  counterpane 
over  them  ;  this  done,  we  parted  in  mutual  astonish- 
ment." 

The  two  girls  had  been  leading  this  life  of  seclu- 
sion for  some  weeks,  when  Pauline  one  day  received 
the  following  letter  from  H.S.H.  : — 

"  My  Dear  Little  One, 

"  I  recommend  and  confide  you  to  the  care  of 
Eberhard,  a  very  good  kind  of  man.  He  will  for 
the  present  conduct  you  to  a  farm  a  league  distant, 
where  you  must  await  my  return.  I  apprise  you 
beforehand  that  you  will  not  be  well  lodged,  and 
that  you  must  be  indulgent ;  but  I  know  your 
goodness,  dear  little  one,  you  will  be  resigned  for 
the  moment.  I  entreat  you,  in  the  name  of 
heaven,  to  be  discreet,  hide  yourself  from  every 
one,  that  no  one  may  conjecture  who  you  are. 
The  man  to  whom  I  confide  you  is  wholly  ignorant 
of  facts  :  he  conceives  you  to  be  the  son  of  a  friend 
of  mine,  whom  he  has  confided  to  my  care  during 
a  visit  to  Prussia.     Do  not  divulge  a  syllable.     If 
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you  require  anything,  you  have  merely  to  address 
yourself  to  M.  Eberhard  who  has  charge  of  the 
affair. 

"  Be  very  discreet,  and  rest  assured  that  nothing 
will  afford  me  more  pleasure  than  to  see  you. 

"  Pray,  little  one,  do  not  chatter.''^ 

The  bearer  of  this  missive,  Eberhard,  did  not 
appear  the  good  man  H.S.H.  declared  him  to  be. 
"  He  was  gifted  with  a  black-looking  visage  and  two 
squinting  eyes." 

Nor  was  his  dwelling,  situated  in  the  hamlet  of 
Essau,  to  which  he  conducted  the  girls  "  in  a  wretched 
small  vehicle,  through  the  most  flat,  monotonous 
country  it  is  possible  to  conceive,"  more  pleasing  than 
himself ;  and  they  were  horror-struck  when  they 
alighted  before  the  "  isolated  ruin "  which  the 
farmhouse  proved  to  be. 

"  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  describe  this  structure," 
says  Pauline,  "  which  appeared  built  in  opposition 
to  all  ordinary  rules,  I  will  not  say  of  architecture, 
but  masonry  ;  while  the  devastating  hands  of  time 
had  been  as  busy  on  the  walls  as  those  of  men  in 
raising  the  grotesque  heap  of  confusion  that  presented 
itself  to  the  eye.  The  staircase  was  formed  of  steps 
much  more  lofty  than  wide,  which  wound  round  an 
old  central  beam.  You  then  descended  by  two  or 
three  stone  steps  into  an  apartment  admitting  the 
elements  on  all  sides,  illumined  by  three  windows, 
abounding   in   doors,    for   you   might   count   twelve 
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openings  of  different  descriptions.  By  means  of 
some  steps,  which  I  ascended,  I  proceeded  to  the 
saloon,  beyond  all  doubt  the  most  costly  chamber, 
prepared  for  me  by  the  intendant.  It  presented 
a  very  extensive  parallelogram,  which  is  less 
scientifically  denominated  a  corridor,  being  five 
feet  in  width  and  fifteen  in  length.  Eight  lofty 
windows  lighted  this  chamber,  while  a  large  green 
German  stove  served  to  heat  and  encumber  it.  At 
one  end  was  suspended  a  small  canopy  of  brown 
calico,  simple  and  ragged  ;  in  the  centre  a  little 
farm-house  table  ;  the  sides  being  decorated  by  three 
chairs,  in  the  construction  of  which  nothing  but 
timber  had  been  employed  ;  and  to  these  were  added 
a  chest  of  drawers  of  white  wood.  On  the  same 
floor,  and  divested  of  any  portal,  was  my  destined 
bed-chamber,  where,  by  way  of  compensating  for 
the  numerous  openings  which  dispensed  the  light  of 
day  in  torrents  through  the  rest  of  the  mansion, 
this  damp  apartment  had  only  to  boast  one  little 
window.  Here  were  two  beds  and  a  small  table 
bereft  of  one  of  its  legs,  but  which  stood  firm,  having 
the  wall  as  a  supporter. 

"M.  Eberhard,  who  did  not  comprehend  a  syllable 
of  French,  had  recourse  to  a  pantomime  display  of 
his  powers  to  make  known  to  me  that  I  was  to  sleep, 
with  my  niece,  in  this  isolated  habitation,  and  that 
he  resided  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  spot.  I 
made  known  to  him  by  signs  the  fear  I  entertained  ; 
to  which  the  intendant  answered  by  gesticulations  of 
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pity  and  consolation  ;  after  which  he  led  me  to  inspect 
the  rest  of  the  dwelling,  consisting  of  vast  rooms 
unfurnished,  without  either  windows  or  doors,  present- 
ing the  most  desolate  appearance  ;  and  I  was  then 
left  to  indulge  in  those  reflections  which  so  amiable  a 
retreat  was  calculated  to  inspire." 

In  this  wretched  and  desolate  dwelling  a  feeling 
of  despair  came  over  the  unhappy  Greek.     How  was 
she  to  endure  existence  amidst  these  sordid,  depressing 
surroundings,  and  what  could  she  think  of  the  lover 
who  had  placed  her  in  them  ?     When,  however,  the 
Duke   came   the   next   day,   to   visit  her,   she   made 
no  complaint,  fearing  his  displeasure.     He  took  her 
for  a  walk  in  the  country,  and  "  recommended   me 
with  a  very  severe  aspect,  not  to  throw  aside   my 
male  attire,  and  never  to  walk  further  than  a  certain 
hill,  which  he  pointed  out,  that  arose  directly  opposite 
to  my  dwelling."     Life,  at  first,  however,  proved  to 
be  less  dreary  in  this  abode  (unpromising  as  it  appeared) 
than  in  the  gardener's  pavilion,  for  company  was  not 
lacking,  and  nothing  is  harder  to  the  young  to  endure 
than  solitude.     "  The  arrival  of  two  young  lads  at 
M.  Eberhard's  old  mansion  caused  a  great  sensation 
in  the  village.     I  was  at  table,  and  for  the  first  time 
partaking  of  German  cream,  when  I  was  honoured  by 
a  very  ceremonious  visit  from  all  the  young  girls  of 
the  neighbourhood,  who  presented  me  with  flowers. 
This  troop  of  females,  for  the  most  part  handsome, 
with  a  tender  and  naive  expression  in  their  traits, 
was  by  no  means  disagreeable.     Their  feet  were  naked 
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and  they  were  attired  in  the  German  costume, 
consisting  of  a  short  round  robe.  Some  bore  large 
bunches  of  violets,  and  others,  roses  mingled  with 
flowers  of  the  field." 

These  village  maidens  were  delighted  with  the 
handsome  foreigners.  Pauline,  in  her  disguise,  was 
as  handsome  a  youth  as  could  be  seen,  the  veritable 
Prince  Charming  of  the  fairy  tale.  One  of  the  village 
beauties  promptly  lost  her  heart  to  the  fascinating 
stranger. 

"  I  made  a  conquest  amongst  these  young  women," 
writes  Pauline.  "  Her  name  was  Pamela,  a  little 
brunette,  slim  and  delicate,  whose  blue  eyes  appeared 
beautiful  under  long  black  lashes.  She  absolutely 
paid  court  to  me.  The  preference  was  obvious, 
and  became  manifest  from  the  most  assiduous 
attentions,  and  an  eloquence  in  the  looks,  indicating 
a  passion  that  had  begun  to  make  indiscreet  ravages 
in  her  heart." 

Poor  little  Pamela  !  In  vain  the  country  lads  came 
to  woo  her,  she  thought  only  of  the  stripling  at 
Eberhard's  farm,  compared  to  whom  they  were  coarse, 
common,  and  unattractive.  His  hands  were  soft  and 
white,  his  foot  slim  and  arched,  his  curls  thick  and 
raven-black  (Pauline  had  sacrificed  those  long  locks 
of  hers),  his  figure  tall,  slender,  and  graceful.  No 
suspicion  of  Pauline's  sex  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
these  rustic  acquaintances  of  hers,  and,  glad  of  the 
companionship  of  these  simple  village  maidens,  she 
encouraged  the  girls'  visits. 
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The  Duchess  of  Coburg  was  now  absent  from  the 
capital,  and  this  fact  enabled  the  Duke  to  come  all 
the  more  frequently  to  Eberhard's  farm.  He  was 
quite  convinced,  however,  that  no  one  knew  of  his 
expeditions  to  the  hamlet  of  Essau,  nor  of  the  existence 
of  the  guests  he  was  entertaining  in  that  desirable 
spot.  Fond  delusion  !  H.S.H.  gave  the  gossips  of 
Coburg  credit  for  little  penetration.  The  secret  he 
so  jealously  guarded  was,  like  the  secret  of  Polichinelle, 
known  to  all,  excepting  the  simple  villagers. 

Countess  Mensdorf  had  been  the  first  of  her 
family  to  hear  of  the  arrival  at  the  inn  "  of  two  young 
lads,  with  fine  long  hair,  and  small  feet,"  who  had 
sent  a  letter  to  H.S.H.  in  response  to  which  the  Duke 
had  instantly  set  off,  spending  the  rest  of  the  day  with 
the  new  arrivals.  But  the  Countess  was  good-natured ; 
and  scenting  some  escapade  of  her  brother  which  would 
arouse  his  mother's  wrath,  she  managed  to  keep  the 
news  from  reaching  the  ears  of  the  Duchess  before  the 
departure  of  that  austere  lady. 

The  Countess  was  herself,  however,  filled  with 
curiosity,  and  the  Court  of  Coburg  spoke  of  nothing 
but  the  foreign  friends  of  H.S.H.,  who  disappeared 
as  mysteriously  as  they  arrived.  It  was  soon  noticed 
that  the  Prince  had  now  acquired  the  habit  of  taking 
long  rides  into  the  country,  unattended  ;  remaining 
away  from  the  palace  for  hours  at  a  time.  He  was 
followed,  discreetly,  to  Eberhard's  farm  ;  and  there 
the  two  missing  youths  were  discovered  !  The  son 
of  an  absent  friend  of  the  Duke's,  indeed  !     Not  for 
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one  instant  did  the  Countess  believe  this  story 
which  was  current  in  the  village  of  Essau.  With 
feminine  intuition  she  perceived  the  truth, — her 
brother  had  a  mistress  concealed  in  this  hamlet ! 

That  this  mistress  was  none  other  than  the  beauti- 
ful Greek  she  felt  convinced.  So  the  Duke  had 
brought  Pauline  Panam  to  Coburg,  after  all !  In  spite 
of  his  mother  and  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Constantine, 
establishing  her  where  he  could  visit  her  daily.  He 
was  evidently  infatuated  with  the  girl.  When  the  old 
Duchess  returned  and  discovered  her  son's  deception 
there  would  be  reproaches,  scenes,  and  quarrels — 
which  the  amiable  Countess  Mensdorf  disliked.  She 
was  at  a  loss  how  to  act  for  the  best ;  it  was  useless, 
evidently,  to  speak  to  the  Duke.  Whilst  revolving 
the  matter  in  her  mind,  she  determined  to  ride 
out  to  Eberhard's  farm,  some  afternoon,  when  his 
duties  detained  her  brother  in  Coburg,  and,  if  possible, 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  French  intriguante,  so 
greatly  dreaded  by  his  family. 

On  the  next  occasion  when  the  affairs  of  the  State 
required  the  Duke's  attention  (that  State  at  which  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  sneered,  saying  of  his  brother- 
in-law,  "  He  reigns  over  two  village  surgeons  and  six 
peasants,"  the  Countess  Mensdorf  set  out  for  Essau, 
accompanied  only  by  her  husband.  They  rode 
slowly  through  the  hamlet,  and  up  to  the  farmhouse, 
where  they  beheld  a  pretty  scene. 

In  front  of  the  dilapidated  old  building,  picturesque 
now  with  summer  verdure   and   roses,   beneath   an 
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ancient  linden  tree,  a  youth  and  a  damsel  danced  ; 
she,  a  pretty  blooming  country  lass  ;  he,  beautiful  as 
the  shepherd  Corydon,  whilst,  seated  on  a  grassy  bank, 
the  village  maidens  looked  with  delight  at  the  per- 
formance, clapping  their  hands,  and  throwing  flowers 
to  the  charming  pair.  It  was  Pauline  and  Pamela, 
dancing  a  French  dance  which  Pauline  had  learned  the 
previous  winter  in  Paris,  and  which  she  had  taught  to 
her  little  friend. 

So  engrossed  were  all  the  young  people  with  their 
amusement,  that  no  one  noticed  the  Count  and 
Countess,  who  passed  on  to  the  back  entrance  of  the 
farm,  asking  for  a  drink  of  milk.  The  Countess 
tactfully  questioned  the  woman  who  brought  her  the 
refreshment,  saw  that  she  suspected  nothing  regarding 
her  guests,  and  returned  home,  meditating.  She  had, 
at  once,  identified  the  handsome  youth,  who  danced 
with  such  exquisite  grace.  This  was  the  beautiful  Greek, 
whom  the  Duke  loved  !  But  the  Countess  was  a 
good  judge  of  physiognomy.  Here  was  no  intriguing, 
ambitious,  clever  French  adventuress,  only  a  joyous, 
careless  child,  sweet  and  innocent,  incapable,  surely, 
of  schemes  and  sordid  calculations. 

She  resolved  to  see  Pauline,  and  to  judge  how  far 
her  first  impression  of  the  girl  was  correct.  The 
simplest  way  was  to  make  the  Duke,  himself,  bring 
Pauline  to  her.  Accordingly,  the  next  time  she  saw 
her  brother,  she  said  to  him,  "  What  a  handsome  boy 
is  that  young  protege  of  yours,  who  is  staying  at 
Eberhard's  farm.     His  parents,  I  suppose,  are  exiled 
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French  nobles  ?  "  Ernst  could  not  believe  his  ears. 
He  looked  at  his  sister  in  anger.  How  did  the  Countess 
know  that  a  protege  of  his  was  at  Eberhard's  farm,  and 
what  did  she  suspect  ?  But  she  continued,  "  We 
happened  to  be  riding  in  that  direction,  and  saw  the 
village  lads  and  lasses  dancing  on  the  green,  your 
little  friend  amongst  them.  His  good  looks  are 
remarkable,  and  attracted  our  attention.  We 
enquired  who  he  was,  and  were  told,  the  son  of  a 
friend  of  H.S.H.,  who,  with  his  brother,  is  lodged  at  the 
farm,  and  whom  the  Duke  deigns  to  visit.  Bring  the 
lad  to  see  me,  he  is  really  charming.  By  the  way, 
what  is  his  name  ?  " 

The  Duke  was  reassured.  The  Countess,  he  knew, 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  long  rides  about  the  country, 
and  might  have  come  upon  Pauline  by  accident,  just 
as  she  described.  But  he  was  much  displeased  with 
Pauline.  Had  he  not  impressed  upon  her  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  as  quiet  as  possible,  and  avoiding 
notice  ;  instead  of  which,  she  must  dance  on  the 
green  and  excite  the  admiration  of  passers-by  !  It 
was  an  act  of  folly  and  insubordination  which  might 
have  seriously  compromised  him.  He  told  Countess 
Mensdorf  the  name  by  which  Pauline  was  known  at 
the  farm,  and  tried  to  dissuade  his  sister  from 
inviting  the  boy  to  her  house,  but  she  insisted  : 

"  I  must  see  that  delightful  youth  again,"  she 
declared.  "  I  am  sure  he  is  as  amusing  as  he  is  hand- 
some ;  besides,  it  is  a  charity.  What  can  those  two 
lads  find,  at  Eberhard's  farm,  to  occupy  their  time  ? " 
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Ernst  had  to  promise  to  bring  his  protege  to  the 
Countess'  house  (a  country  residence,  belonging  to  the 
Coburg  family,  a  few  miles  from  the  capital)  the 
following  afternoon,  for  she  would  take  no  refusal. 
Therefore,  having  given  a  reluctant  consent,  he  set 
off  to  Essau  ;  intending  to  rebuke  Pauline,  and  to 
instruct  her  as  to  how  she  must  behave  when  pre- 
sented to  his  sister. 

Josephine,  he  decided,  to  the  child's  great  grief, 
was  to  be  left  at  the  farm  ;  the  Duke  feeling  that  he 
had  enough  to  do  in  looking  after  Pauline,  and 
seeing  that  she  let  no  compromising  word  escape  her. 

To  H.S.H.'s  great  relief,  the  Countess  was  alone 
when  they  arrived.  She  received  Pauline  most 
graciously  (talking  in  French,  which  language  she 
spoke  better  than  the  Duke),  told  her  young  visitor 
how  she  had  seen  her,  when  passing  the  farmhouse, 
and  complimented  her  upon  her  dancing,  asking  where 
she  had  learned  the  pretty  step. 

"  In  Paris,  madame,  last  winter,  it  was  the  rage 
there,"  replied  Pauline  demurely. 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  Countess,  "  and  were  you  in 
Paris  last  year  ?  I  thought  my  brother  told  me  your 
family  were  emigres,  and  resided  at  Gand  ?  " 

"  Auguste's  father  resided  at  Gand,"  interposed 
Ernst,  "  but  he  sent  this  boy  to  be  educated  in  Paris  ; 
and  now  he  has  been  called  away  to  the  West  Indies, 
so  the  youths  came  here  to  be  under  my  protection," 
Ernst  explained  nervously. 

The  conversation  then  turned  on  Paris  :  which  was 
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safe  ground,  as  Pauline  kept  to  generalities,  describing 
the  French  capital,  with  which  the  Countess  was  not 
familiar  ;   but  presently  the  latter  asked. 

"  At  what  college  are  you  studying  ?  " 

Unable  to  think  what  reply  to  make,  Pauline 
remained  speechless,  and  the  Duke  hastened  to 
answer  for  her:  "At  the  Ecole  Centrale,"  he  said. 

"  And  what  profession  do  you  intend  to  follow  ?  " 
continued  the  Countess,  who  was  enjoying  the  scene  ; 
vastly  amused  at  her  brother's  confusion  and  cap- 
tivated by  Pauline's  innocence  and  beauty,  which 
were  simply  delightful !     Again  the  Duke  spoke  ; 

"  My  young  friend  will  be  a  soldier,  like  his  father. 
It  is  the  ambition  of  his  life,"  declared  Ernst.  "  Is  it 
not  so  ?  "  and  he  turned  to  Pauline,  who  assented 
meekly,  with  a  most  unmartial  air. 

"  You  must  come  and  visit  me  often,"  said  the 
Countess  kindly  ;  "  it  must  be  dull  for  you  and  your 
brother  at  that  dreary  farm,  in  your  father's  absence. 
Does  not  time  hang  very  heavily  on  your  hands  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  madame,"  replied  the  supposed 
student  of  the  Ecole  Centrale,  "  I  occupy  myself  with 
reading,   working,   and   I   sew." 

Scarcely  had  this  fatal  word  escaped  from  Pauline's 
lips  before  she  realized  the  mistake  she  had  made. 
She  blushed  crimson  as  a  rose  and  sat,  with  down- 
cast eyes  ;  the  Duke,  covered  with  confusion,  got  up, 
walked  towards  the  window  at  the  far  end  of  the 
room,  and  remained  in  silence  ;  apparently  contem- 
plating a   most   uninteresting  and   familiar  prospect 
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with  rapt  attention.  When  Pauline  summoned  up 
courage  to  look  at  her  hostess,  she  saw,  to  her  sur- 
prise, that  the  Countess  was  regarding  her  with  a 
kindly   and   reassuring   smile. 

"  My  poor  child  !  "  said  Ernst's  sister,  in  a  low 
tone,  "  from  the  first  moment  I  beheld  you  I  guessed 
your  secret,  and  pitied  you.  Believe  me  ;  you  shall 
find  a  friend  in  me  !  " 


CHAPTER   VI 

ROSENAU 

The  visit  at  an  end,  the  Duke's  protege  was  con- 
ducted back  to  Eberhard's,  H.S.H.  remaining  to 
talk  with  Countess  Mensdorf.  The  result  of  this 
conversation  was  apparent  next  day,  when  Ernst 
arrived  at  the  farm  ;  for  the  Countess,  amiable  and 
worldly-wise,  having  convinced  herself  that  Pauline 
was  a  simple-minded  and  impulsive  child,  with  whom 
an  amourette  would  be,  for  the  Duke,  a  safe  pastime, 
had  urged  her  brother  to  make  Pauline's  lot  more 
supportable,  promising,  herself,  to  influence  the 
other  members  of  the  family  in  favour  of  the  young 
Greek. 

"  What  an  enchanting  morning  we  spent  to- 
gether," writes  Pauline.  "  I  beheld  the  Duke  softened 
at  my  situation,  I  heard  him  swear  that  I  should  be 
introduced  to  the  Court  of  his  mother  in  a  few  weeks  ; 
he  stated,  moreover,  that  the  Countess  was  enchanted 
with  me,  he  extolled  my  grace,  my  affability,  and 
even  my  naivete^  he  dwelt  upon  eternal  constancy, 
upon  being  obliged,  perhaps,  to  yield  to  the  views  of 
his  family  and  contract  an  alliance  of  policy,  added  to 
which,  he  expatiated  at  length  upon  what  is  termed 
a  left-handed  union.     I  made  answer  that  his  love 
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and  friendship  would  suffice  me ;  that  I  entirely- 
surrendered   to   him   my   existence. 

"  That  which  gave  me  the  greatest  satisfaction 
was  his  permission  respecting  my  adopting  the  costume 
of  my  sex.  I  hastened  to  quit  the  incommodious 
apparel  that  had  been  imposed  upon  me,  and  I 
arranged  my  toilette  more  carefully,  I  avow  it,  than 
if  it  had  been  to  attend  the  benefit-night  of  some 
first-rate  performer,  or  to  be  present  at  a  brilliant 
concert. 

"  Good  Eberhard  was  the  first  to  witness  this 
metamorphosis  ;  he  had  tapped  at  my  door  with  his 
accustomed  respect,  and  I  bade  him  enter.  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  corridor,  of  which  I  have  previously  spoken, 
and  was  supporting  myself  against  the  chest  of  drawers 
made  of  white  wood,  when  the  good  man  entered. 
He  instantly  set  forth  a  piercing  shriek,  looked 
around  him,  and  then  placing  his  hands  before  his 
eyes,  seemed  as  if  paralysed  at  beholding  some  super- 
natural form.  His  regards,  first  directed  towards  me, 
were  then  bent  in  succession  upon  every  angle  of  the 
chamber,  so  that  he  appeared  to  seek  in  vain  the 
youthful  lad  whose  form  I  had  personated. 

"  The  astonishing  contortions  of  his  physiognomy 
would  still  excite  my  risibility,  if  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  was  then  placed  had  not  increased  my  dismay. 
At  length,  he  acquired  the  power  of  speech,  so  as  to 
give  vent  to  his  stupefaction.  This  expression  was 
short  but  energetic  : — '  Ah  !  M.  August  .  .  .  Mein 
Gott !  '  .  .  .  and    he    retired    some    paces.     '  Mein 
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Gott !  '  he  repeated,  at  the  same  time  bowing  with  a 
mingled  air  of  sadness,  wonder,  and  respect,  when, 
softly  retiring,  he  closed  the  door  and  departed. 
He  descended  the  stairs,  and  the  continued  sound  of 
his  exclamations  enabled  me  to  judge  the  progress 
of  his  steps,  for,  in  proportion  as  he  receded  from 
my  apartment,  the  sounds  '  Mein  Gott  !  '  unceasingly 
reiterated,  and  becoming  every  second  more  vague 
and  feeble,  made  known  to  me  the  number  of  paces  he 
had  trod  since  his  departure  from  my  presence." 

There  was  one  consequence  of  this  transformation 
which  Pauline  regretted. 

"The  country  lasses  were  not  less  wonderstruck 
than  Eberhard,"  she  says  ;  "  but  the  same  discovery 
produced  in  their  minds  an  impression  diametrically 
opposite.  As  soon  as  the  young  inhabitant  of  the 
farm  was  changed  into  a  youthful  female,  farewell 
nosegays,  love,  and  visits  ;  they  all  took  to  flight, 
even  Pamela,  my  ardent  adorer,  even  she  abandoned 
me." 

The  next  episode  that  occurred  was  an  outbreak 
of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Duke.  One  evening, 
Pauline,  lonely  without  her  young  friends,  had  gone  for 
a  long  ramble,  no  doubt  beyond  the  limits  prescribed 
to  her.  On  descending  a  steep  hill,  she  slipped  and 
fell,  rolling  down  the  declivity  and  striking  her  head 
with  such  force  against  a  stone  that  she  became 
insensible. 

"  In  this  situation,"  she  says,  "  some  gentlemen 
on   horseback   came   up,   who   raised   me   from   the 
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ground,   and    tendered    their    humane    cares.     I    at 
length  unclosed  my  eyes,  and  beheld  the  Duke  ! 

"  The  sound  of  his  voice,  conjoined  with  a  severe 
glance  he  cast  upon  me,  chilled  my  soul  with  dread. 
The  gentlemen  proposed  a  variety  of  questions, 
but  I  suffered  too  much  to  make  any  answer.  The 
Prince,  also,  seemed  to  impose  silence  upon  me,  and 
to  be  anxious  to  produce  on  them  the  same  effect. 
In  a  singularly  authoritative  tone,  he  commanded 
me  to  retire  immediately." 

Pauline  returned  to  her  dwelling,  to  spend  the 
night  in  tears.  At  her  next  meeting  with  her  royal 
lover  there  was  a  scene  of  jealousy,  ending  in  a 
quarrel,  but  apparently  the  Duke  realized  that  it 
was  unwise  to  leave  a  creature  so  lovely  as  Pauline 
unoccupied  and  unprotected ;  if  he  neglected  her 
too  much,  she  might  seek,  nor  find  it  difficult  to 
obtain,  consolation.  So,  to  make  his  peace,  he 
announced  to  Pauline  welcome  news. 

"  He  proposed  an  expedition  to  Coburg,  whither 
Eberhard,  he  said,  should  conduct  me,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  his  sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  Constantine, 
who  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  me  and  conversing 
with  me.  I  accepted  the  invitation,  without  making 
any  inquiry  of  the  Prince,  or  soliciting  an  explana- 
tion touching  his  conduct  of  the  previous  day,  as  I 
saw  a  desire  to  atone  for  the  rude  expression  of  his 
jealousy,  which  flattered  my  feelings  more  than  his 
prior  conduct  had  inflicted  pain. 

"  The  ensuing  day,  Eberhard  having  a  letter  from 
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the  Prince,  I  was  conducted  to  Coburg,  when  I  had 
leisure  to  contemplate  the  sombre  and  gothic  simpli- 
city of  the  town.  Admitted  into  the  presence  of  the 
Grand  Duchess,  I  experienced  a  reception  abounding 
in  grace  and  amiability,  and  I  spent  two  days  at 
Coburg  very  agreeably.  The  kindness  manifested 
towards  me  by  the  Duke's  two  sisters  was  calculated 
to  inspire  a  hope  of  more  propitious  days  in  future, 
and  I  returned  to  Essau  with  a  contented  mind,  full 
of  confidence  respecting  the  destiny  that  awaited 
me. 

"  I  was  not,  however,  to  enjoy  this  state  of 
tranquillity  for  any  lengthened  period.  In  my 
excursions  to  Coburg  and  its  environs,  Prince  Leopold, 
brother  of  the  Duke,  had  seen  me  ;  perhaps  he  had 
formed  part  of  the  cavalcade  which  I  had  so  unfor- 
tunately encountered  near  the  farm  of  Eberhard.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  was  not  satisfied  with  a  casual 
glance,  but  resolved  to  pay  me  a  visit. 

"  For  this  purpose  a  very  singular  and  incom- 
modious time  was  selected  ;  seven  in  the  morning 
being  the  hour  when  he  rang  at  the  door  of  my  house. 
I  was  still  in  bed,  fatigued  with  the  walks  I  had 
taken  during  the  week,  when  he  announced  him.self 
by  whistling  a  French  air,  in  one  of  the  apartments 
leading  to  my  bed-room.  Astonished  beyond  expres- 
sion, I  jumped  from  my  couch,  and  had  covered 
myself  up  with  my  dressing-gown,  just  as  he  entered. 

"  He  is  a  tall  young  man,  with  a  deceitful  expres- 
sion   in    his    countenance,    having    an    ungracious, 
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sentimental  smile.  After  excusing  himself,  in  bad 
French,  for  the  mode  of  his  introduction  to  my 
presence,  he  began  to  commiserate  my  situation, 
and  blame  his  brother,  intimating  how  strongly  he 
was  interested  in  my  welfare,  deprecating  the  badness 
of  my  lodging,  and  expressing  fears  as  to  the  state 
of  my  health  in  so  wTetched  a  habitation.  I  made 
no  reply,  but  no  sooner  had  I  found  an  opportunity 
of  approaching  the  door  than  I  fled  from  his  presence, 
proceeding  with  celerity  from  one  chamber  to  another. 
I  mounted  the  staircases,  traversed  I  know  not  how 
many  desolate  apartments,  and  at  length  took 
refuge  in  an  old  loft,  which  served  as  a  granary  for 
flour.  I  immediately  closed  and  secured  the  door, 
and  secreted  myself  behind  the  sacks,  when  five 
hours  passed  before  I  summoned  sufficient  courage 
to  quit  my  place  of  concealment. 

"  On  descending  I  found  the  Prince  was  gone  ; 
but  the  Duke  speedily  after  made  his  appearance. 
It  became  necessary  to  detail  to  him  all  that  had 
transpired,  when  a  scene  took  place  of  the  most 
terrible  jealousy,  fury,  passion,  and  irritated  pride, 
which  I  used  every  effort  to  appease  in  the  best  way 
possible.  The  result  of  all  these  terrors  and  violent 
emotions  was  a  dangerous  fever,  to  which  I  became  a 
prey.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  had  left  the  dwelling 
I  fell  seriously  ill,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  my  bed  for 
more  than  a  fortnight." 

The  Duchess  of  Coburg  had  returned  to  the  capital. 
Persuaded  by  her  daughters,  moved  also  by  curiosity, 
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she  consented  at  /ast  to  receive  Pauline ;  and  soon 
made  a  pet  and  intimate  of  the  once  dreaded  and 
detested  Parisienne.  For  even  the  severe  and  stately 
Duchess  found  it  dull  at  times,  in  her  own  stiff  Court, 
and,  whilst  neither  she,  nor  the  Grand  Duchess 
Constantine,  ever  dreamed  of  making  a  person  in 
Pauline's  position,  merely  a  little  bourgeoise,  without 
fortune,  rank,  or  friends,  a  maid-of-honour,  they  were 
glad  to  have  her  frequently  at  the  Court,  as  a  sort 
of  unpaid  companion. 

Radiant  beauty,  such  as  the  young  Greek  possessed, 
delights  both  sexes,  women  invariably  reserving 
their  jealousy  for  contestable  attractions.  Pauline 
excited  the  ardent  admiration  of  Ernst's  mother 
and  sisters,  who  sentimentalized  and  indulged  in 
"  schwarmerei "  over  this  enchanting,  adorable 
creature.  They  praised  and  complimented,  kissed 
and  petted  her,  they  wondered  at  the  exquisite 
taste  she  displayed  in  her  dress.  (She  was  a  true 
Parisienne  in  the  manner  she  had  of  wearing  the 
simplest  frock,  of  placing  a  flower  becomingly  in  her 
hair,  of  adjusting  a  ribbon  or  a  scarf.)  They  did  not 
disdain  to  seek  help  and  counsel  from  her. 

"  Pauline,"  said  the  Duchess  of  Coburg  to  her  on 
one  occasion,  "  how  well-made  you  are.  Your  figure 
is  charming  ;  and  what  do  you  call  the  fashion  of 
that  dress  you  are  wearing  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  decolletage  en  coeur,  Madame,"  answered 
the  girl. 

"  En  cceur  ;  it  is  very  becoming,"  said  the  Duchess, 
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contemplating  Pauline's  slim,  tall  figure,  in  a  white 
taffetas  gown  open  at  the  neck,  and  displaying  the 
soft  round  throat,  firm  and  white,  which  is  one  of  the 
greatest  beauties  of  youth.  The  Duchess,  herself, 
had  the  figure  with  which  Providence  has  been  pleased 
to  afflict  the  elderly  German  matron,  but  vanity  is 
blind,  and  she  said,  presently,  "  Tell  me,  do  you  think, 
at  my  age,  I  may  wear  a  similar  robe  ?  "  Poor 
Pauline  having  perforce  made  the  expected  answer, 
the  Duchess  decided.  "  Very  well,  you  shall  lend 
me  yours  ;  my  waiting  woman  shall  call  upon  you 
to-morrow  morning  to  bring  it  to  me." 

The  occasion  upon  which  the  Duchess  of  Coburg 
proposed  thus  suitably  to  array  herself  in  Pauline's 
costume,  was  a  fete  champHre  given  by  the  Duke  at 
Rosenau,  a  charming  country  house  which  he  possessed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coburg,  and  but  a  quarter 
of  a  league  distant  from  Eberhard's  farm.  H.S.H. 
was  fond  of  the  chateau,  went  there  as  often  as  was 
possible,  and  strange  stories  were  whispered  concern- 
ing what  took  place  during  these  visits.  Pauline  was 
to  assist  at  the  entertainment.  Her  lover  sent  her  the 
following  letter  : — 

"  Dear  Little  One, 

"  I  send  you  Secretary  Titel,  a  very  honourable 
and  good  man,  who  acts  the  Complaisant "  (a  strange 
office  1)  "  in  the  retinue  of  Rosenau  ;  he  will  under- 
take the  care  of  you. 

"  If  you  stand  in  need  of  anything,  apply  to 
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him.  I  have  again  to  beg  that  you  will  not  be 
guilty  of  any  fooleries,  dancing  or  running."  (The 
Duke's  jealousy  was  always  averse  to  Pauline's 
doing  anything  that  would  attract  attention, 
and,  a  natural  consequence,  admiratian.)  "  Pray 
decide  whether  you  choose  to  dress  yourself  as  a 
country-woman  or  in  the  French  fashion."  (It 
was  to  be  a  costume  ball.)  "  At  all  events,  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  being  remarked.  You  need 
not  arrive  at  Rosenau  before  seven." 

The  fete  was  a  brilliant  one.  Pauline  had  chosen 
to  wear  the  severely  classical  white  draperies  in  which 
Ernst  had  first  beheld  her,  and  she  looked  more  radiant 
than  ever,  so  much  so,  that  the  Duke  could  not  take 
his  eyes  from  her  all  the  evening.  When  it  was  time 
for  her  to  return  to  the  farm,  Pauline  received 
a  message  from  H.S.H. 

"  He  sent  me  word  that  he  was  indisposed,  and, 
being  under  the  necessity  of  remaining  at  Rosenau 
for  the  night,  he  supplicated  me  to  go  to  see  him. 
It  was  late  when  the  summons  came,  the  rain  had 
begun  to  fall,  and  some  distant  lightning  announced 
the  coming  of  a  storm.  I  did  not,  however,  hesitate, 
but  followed  with  a  hasty  step  the  guide  the  Prince 
had  sent. 

"  On  beholding  at  a  distance  the  mansion  house  of 
Rosenau,  as  I  was  impatient  to  gain  a  shelter,  I 
began  to  run  as  fast  as  possible,  being  completely 
drenched.     The    man,    however,    who    escorted    me 
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speeded  after  me,  and  having  expressed  his  ill-humour 
in  very  unceremonious  terms,  on  overtaking  me  he 
forced  me  to  retrace  my  steps  for  some  way,  and  then 
stationed  me,  like  a  sentinel,  under  a  great  tree, 
telling  me,  with  a  German  oath,  to  continue  there 
until  I  was  summoned.  I  was  thunderstruck  with 
astonishment,  as  I  beheld  my  guide  enter  the  dwelling, 
double  lock  the  door,  and  disappear.  I  saw  the 
light  he  carried,  as  the  bearer  mounted  the  stairs, 
after  which  it  appeared  at  different  windows  of  the 
dwelling,  and  then  entirely  disappeared.  All  was 
now  silent,  except  those  hollow,  plaintive  sounds 
preceding  and  following  tempests,  which  mark  the 
intervals  of  repose.  Terror  and  uncertainty,  with 
the  effect  of  the  wind  and  the  rain  on  my  delicate  and 
agitated  senses,  had  produced  a  trembling  throughout 
my  frame,  and  my  body  was  in  a  state  similar  to 
that  produced  by  ague.  In  this  manner  two  hours 
passed  and  no  one  appeared." 

Truly  a  strange  love-tryst ;  but  royal  lovers 
are  apt  to  be  inconsiderate  !     To  continue, 

"  At  length,"  says  Pauline,  *'  I  thought  I  could 
distinguish  a  voice  which  called  me.  I  was  so  affected, 
so  frightened,  so  paralyzed  that  I  had  not  resolution 
to  quit  the  shelter  of  that  tree.  A  second  time  I 
was  summoned,  when  I  distinctly  recognized  the 
voice  of  the  Duke.  I  then  advanced,  and  perceived 
him  at  a  small  window  of  the  first  storey,  holding 
a  lantern  in  his  hand  and  making  signs  to  me. 

"*Come,  come,  Pauline.'" 
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"  *Is  the  door  open  ?  '  I  replied. 

"  *No,  there  would  be  danger.  People  would 
suspect  something.'  (The  Duke  had  a  large  and 
aristocratic  party  staying  in  the  house.)  ...  '  Be- 
sides, the  porter  has  gone  to  bed.' 

"  '  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  ' 

"  *  At  the  foot  of  this  wall  I  have  placed  a  ladder.' 

"  'Ah,  I  supplicate  you,  Ernst,  do  not  come  down, 
the  first  storey  is  too  high,  you  would  kill  yourself. 
Ernst,  my  Prince,  my  beloved,  do  not  venture  down, 
I  conjure  you.' 

"  *The  question  is  not  about  coming  down,  but 
about  climbing  up,'  replied  the  Prince  laughing. 
'  It  is  for  you,  Pauline,  that  the  ladder  is  placed.'  " 

In  vain  the  frightened  girl  protested,  the  Duke 
was  not  to  be  denied. 

"  'You  will  be  overheard,  Pauline,  if  you  do  not 
ascend  immediately.  Make  up  your  mind,  the  rain 
descends  in  torrents.     Come,  mount  up.' 

"  'Where  is  the  ladder,'  I  demanded. 

"  'There,  under  my  window.' 

"  'But  it  is  not  long  enough  to  reach  it.  I  shall 
never  be  able  to  gain  your  balcony.' 

"  '  I  will  hand  a  chair  out  of  the  window,  and 
support  it  with  both  my  hands.' 

"'But  I  shall  kill  myself  !' 

The  Duke  apparently  was  willing  to  take  the 
risk,  and  continued  urging  the  reluctant  Pauline 
to  play  the  part  of  a  Romeo  ;  she,  "  gazing  with 
afiright   at   the    distance    of    five    or    six   feet  that 
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separated  the  summit  of  the  ladder  from  the  balcony." 
Suddenly  a  violent  clap  of  thunder  resounded,  and, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did,  in  her  terror,  "  at  the 
risk  of  killing  myself  ten  times  over,  I  attained  the 
height  of  the  ladder,  the  chair,  and  lastly  the  balcony. 
Scarcely  had  I  attained  a  firm  footing  before  a  terrible 
gust  of  wind  shattered  the  windows,  the  ladder 
slipped,  and  the  Duke  caught  me,  in  a  state  of  in- 
sensibility, in  his  arms."  The  incident  is  character- 
istic of  Ernst  of  Coburg.  His  pleasure  must  be 
gratified,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of  suffering  to 
others  I 


CHAPTER   VII 

PAULINE    IN    DISFAVOUR 

Darker  days  were  in  store  for  the  unhappy  young 
Greek.  She  fell  ill,  and  discovered  that  she  was  to 
become  a  mother ;  or  rather  the  physician  who 
attended  her  announced  that  fact  to  the  Duke  ;  such 
being  Pauline's  simplicity,  that  she  refused  to  be- 
lieve it,  objecting,  "  How  can  it  be,  when  we  are  not 
married  ?  "  Almost  incredible  as  this  naivete  appears, 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  girl  was 
only   fourteen,    and   extremely  ignorant. 

When  she  realized  her  situation,  she  was  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  terror,  her  one  consolation 
being  the  kindness  and  devotion  which  the  Duke  now 
showed. 

"  He  had  never  before  proved  himself  so  tender,  so 
amiable,  so  generous.  He  was  prodigal  in  his  display 
of  attachment,  his  conversation  appeared  to  breathe 
the  most  touching  tenderness.  He  accused  himself 
for  having  seduced  me,  and  torn  me  from  parents 
and  friends.  He  seemed  anxious  to  repair  his  fault ; 
this  testimony  of  his  love,  which  I  bore  within  me, 
appeared  as  a  fresh  pledge  of  his  eternal  friendship 
and    my    happiness.      It    seemed    his    intention    to 
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watch  personally  over  the  education  of  his  child  ; 
for  whom  he  pictured  the  brightest  prospects  in 
future ;  I  believed  everything  and  was  happy 
again." 

The  Duke  thought  it  expedient  that  Pauline 
should  leave  Coburg  for  a  while,  as  he  did  not  wish 
his  mother,  the  Duchess,  to  become  aware  of  the 
girl's  condition.  That  august  lady,  whose  humour 
was  ever  variable,  no  longer  favoured  Pauline,  as 
at  the  time  when  she  borrowed  the  dress  cut  "  en 
cceur''^  and  had  nothing  but  smiles  and  compliments 
for  the  lovely  Greek ;  the  caprice  was  ended,  the  toy 
had  lost  its  novelty  and  ceased  to  amuse.  Besides 
which  the  Duchess  had  received  two  letters,  con- 
cerning Pauline,  which  much  displeased  her. 

The  first  was  from  Madame  Lingis,  who  presumed 
to  write  and  thank  H.S.H.  for  the  protection  she 
graciously  accorded  to  Pauline,  and  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  young  girl  would  soon  be  received  into  the 
household  of  the  Grand  Duchess,  as  maid-of-honour, 
according  to  the  promise  of  the  Duke.  This  most 
indiscreet  epistle  also  alluded  to  Prince  Ernst's  de- 
sign of  establishing  factories  in  Coburg,  and  finding 
a  position  therein  for  the  writer ;  deploring  the 
abandonment  of  a  scheme  which  would  certainly 
have  proved  most  successful. 

The  other  communication  which  had  come  into 
the  Duchess'  hands  was  addressed,  not  to  her,  but  to 
the  Duke  ;  she  exercised  a  mother's  privilege  and 
opened  the  letter.     It  was  from  Pauline's  brother. 
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He  demanded  why,  in  his  absence,  H.S.H.  had 
taken  the  young  girl  from  the  protection  of  her 
family  ;  he  desired  to  be  instantly  informed  what 
position  Pauline  occupied  at  the  Court  of  the  Duchess 
of  Coburg,  and  how  her  future  was  assured.  Failing 
a  satisfactory  explanation  on  these  points,  he  de- 
clared it  to  be  the  Duke's  duty  to  have  Pauline  sent 
at  once  to  Paris,  under  suitable  escort,  together 
with  her  niece,  little  Josephine. 

The  writer  was  evidently  not  one  to  be  trifled 
with  or  deluded.  Augusta  foresaw  troubles  and 
complications.  Her  son  was  to  blame,  indeed,  why 
could  he  not  have  been  content  with  the  "  droit  du 
seigneur  "  he  exercised  over  his  submissive  subjects 
without  carrying  off  this  French  girl,  whose  brother, 
imbued  with  the  pernicious  revolutionary  spirit  of 
his  nation,  presumed  to  call  the  Duke  of  Coburg  to 
account  for  his  conduct,  as  though  Princes  had  no 
privileges  ! 

In  truth  the  young  French  soldier  held  Princes 
(and  Germans)  in  slight  esteem.  He  had  intended, 
eventually,  to  marry  his  lovely  sister  to  some  good 
comrade-at-arms,  with  a  marshal's  baton  in  his 
knapsack  ;  and  when,  after  his  illness,  he  returned 
to  Paris,  and  found  that  Pauline  and  little  Josephine 
had  departed  for  Coburg,  he  was  amazed  that  his 
mother  should  have  allowed  such  an  arrangement, 
and  greatly  disapproved  of  it ! 

As  he  drew  from  Madame  Lingis  the  story  of  the 
extraordinary  friendship  with  the  Duke  of  Coburg  ; 
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his  displeasure  increased,  and  his  suspicions  were 
aroused,  for  he  possessed  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
more  common  sense  than  his  mother  and  sister.  He 
blamed  Madame  Lingis  severely  for  having  allowed 
so  unsuitable  an  intimacy  to  arise  ;  and  reproached 
Madame  Panam  for  permitting  two  young  girls  to  go, 
alone,  into  a  foreign  land,  without  knowing  what 
awaited  them.  He  also  pointed  out  to  Madame  Lingis, 
that  the  Duke  of  Coburg — her  "  benefactor  and 
protector,"  as  she  persisted  in  naming  him — had  not 
fulfilled  his  promises  of  bringing  Pauline's  family  to 
Coburg  ;  but  the  girl's  infrequent  letters  were  brief, 
unsatisfactory,  nor  did  it  appear  that  any  position 
had  been  found  for  her.  Madame  Lingis'  blind  faith 
in  her  hero  was  not  shaken,  but  she  took  the  step  of 
writing  to  the  Duchess  and  confidently  expected  a 
reply  which  would  prove  to  Auguste  that  he  was 
entirely  mistaken  in  his  views  of  the  situation. 

As  soon  as  she  read  these  lines  the  Duchess  sent 
for  her  son,  and  handed  him  the  two  letters.  "  You 
see,"  she  said,  "  it  is  as  I  feared,  this  entanglement 
of  yours  with  Pauline  Panam  will  involve  you  with 
her  brother,  who  seems  a  respectable,  right-thinking 
young  man.  Let  arrangements  be  made  at  once 
for  the  return  of  the  two  girls.  As  to  giving  Pauline 
a  place  at  Court,  it  is  absurd — we  must  get  her  off 
our  hands  as  soon  as  possible." 

In  spite  of  all  his  protestations  of  unending 
devotion,  it  is  probable  that  the  Duke  would  have 
adopted  the  course  his  mother  advised,  for  Pauline 
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threatened  to  become  a  source  of  annoyance  to  H.S.H., 
who  did  not  like  to  pay  too  high  a  price  for  his 
pleasures,  but  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  do  so. 
Pauline  was  to  give  birth  to  a  child  ;  she  must  remain 
under  her  lover's  protection.  Later  on  he  must 
support  her,  and  give  her  the  means  of  bringing 
up  the  little  one  in  a  proper  manner.  The  Duke 
still  loved  his  beautiful  mistress  (after  his  own 
fashion),  but  he  felt  that  he  had  incurred  grave 
responsibilities. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  two  girls  in  Coburg, 
the  Duke  had  arranged  for  little  Josephine  to  be  sent 
to  a  school  at  Amorbach.  This  fact  returning  to 
his  memory,  he  suddenly  devised  a  plan.  Pauline 
could  go  there  and  await  her  confinement  ;  and  he 
would  tell  the  Duchess  that  he  had  sent  her  to  join 
her  little  niece,  whilst  arrangements  were  being  made 
with  Auguste  Panam  for  the  return  to  Paris  of  his 
young  relatives.  The  Duchess  was  quite  satisfied. 
She  had  not  expected  the  Duke  to  fall  in  with  her 
views  so  readily.  The  Prince  of  Leiningen,  her  son- 
in-law,  resided  at  Amorbach,  and  the  Duchess  sent  a 
letter  to  this  gentleman,  asking  him  to  befriend 
Pauline,  and  she  addressed  the  following  words  to 
her  former  favourite. 

"  I  have  recommended  you  to  the  protection 
of  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  I  trust  that  your 
conduct  will  bj  discreet  and  well  regulated.  I 
have  just  learned  from  the  Duke  that  your  brother 
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has  arrived  in  Paris,  and  that  he  disapproves,  as 
much  as  I  do,  this  mad  excursion  into  Germany. 
I  cannot  forgive  your  sister  for  having  given  her 
consent,  for  your  complete  ruin  must  result  from 
such  a  step,  which  no  one  but  a  French  girl  would 
have  undertaken.  Show  these  lines  to  your  brother ; 
they  will  prove  to  him  that  you  have  not  fallen 
into  bad  hands.  Then  return  to  that  brother, 
who  appears  to  me  more  prudent  than  his  sister. 
Advise  your  sister  not  to  think  of  establishing  her- 
self in  Coburg  ;  the  town  is  too  small,  the  Court  too 
often  absent,  for  such  an  undertaking  to  prove 
profitable." 

One  would  have  formed  a  different  estimate  of 
the  character  of  the  Duchess  of  Coburg,  had  she  given 
this  wise  advice  to  Pauline  when  the  girl  was  first 
presented  to  her  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
young  Greek  was  allowed  to  remain,  a  Court  favourite 
and  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  the  Duke,  until 
such  time  as  Auguste  Panam  seemed  likely  to  become 
troublesome,  investigating  the  treatment  his  sister 
had  received  ! 

Accompanied  by  a  certain  Counsellor  Titel, 
Pauline  accordingly  set  out  for  Amorbach.  She 
gives  the  following  grotesque  description  of  her 
escort :  "  Counsellor  Titel  is  one  of  those  men  we  only 
meet  with  once  in  our  lifetime ;  A  face,  almost 
without  eyes,  and  which,  at  a  primary  glance,  seemed 
only  formed  of  a  nose,  hair  like  that  of  a  child,  the 
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exuberant  red  locks  covering  the  shoulders,  an 
immense  mouth,  forming  an  horizontal  line  across 
the  middle  of  the  physiognomy ;  such  were  the 
traits  nature  had  bestowed  upon  this  individual. 
Unfortunately  M.  Titel  had  taken  no  pains  to  correct 
through  the  medium  of  art  these  unfortunate  gifts. 
A  filthiness  almost  unexampled  was  his  leading 
characteristic  ;  whilst  the  most  grotesque  manners 
completed  the  picture.  Narrow-minded,  and  gifted 
with  little  instruction,  the  acme  of  his  science  had 
led  him  to  think  that  the  sublime  consisted  in  economy. 
I  shall  long  call  to  my  recollection  the  white  half- 
shirt,  suspended  to  a  hook  in  the  ante-chamber,  a 
necessary  article  of  dress  in  which  he  arrayed  himself 
when  he  was  summoned  to  Court  by  the  Prince,  and 
which  was  replaced  upon  the  peg  on  his  return,  to 
be  again  resumed  when  his  presence  was  demanded 
at  the  palace.  ..." 

Pauline  was  miserable  in  the  new  abode.  "  Soli- 
tude and  ennui,  the  recollection  of  my  mother  and 
sister,  dread  as  to  the  future,  the  feelings  of  sorrow 
and  shame  which  my  situation  inspired,  all  contributed 
to  overwhelm  me  !  "  she  writes.  She  was  ill,  she  was 
lonely,  even  little  Josephine  she  might  see  but  on 
Sundays,  such  was  the  rule  of  the  school ;  the  Prince 
of  Leiningen  was  kind,  and  commiserated  her  mis- 
fortune (the  Duke  of  Coburg  had  thought  it  wise  to 
take  the  Prince  of  Leiningen  into  his  confidence 
regarding  Pauline),  but  he  expressed  himself  concern- 
ing his  relatives  in  terms  which  alarmed  her. 
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"  I  know  the  persons  with  whom  you  are  concerned/' 
he  said.  "  I  cannot  in  too  strong  terms  recommend 
you  to  be  on  your  guard.  Have  not  I,  myself, 
been  made  the  dupe  of  their  promises,  and  did  not 
they  cajole  me  with  fine  speeches,  before  I  became 
connected  with  their  family  ?  They  never  made  good 
a  single  word  they  had  uttered  !  Ah,  Mademoiselle  I 
your  destiny  interests  me,  but  I  feel  disquietude, 
because  I  know  so  well  those  upon  whom  you  are 
dependent  1  " 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Pauline  became 
impatient  and  restless  ;  that,  finally,  she  could  no 
longer  endure  the  wretched  little  town  where  she  was 
imprisoned,  and  desired  to  return  to  Coburg.  "  In 
vain,"  she  says,  "  did  the  Prince  of  Leiningen  entreat 
me  to  remain  at  Amorbach,  to  have  patience,  and 
await  events  ;  I  represented  the  wretched  state  of 
my  health  and  made  him  feel  that  the  continuance  at 
Amorbach  might  prove  fatal  to  me.  He  at  length 
coincided  with  me,  and  I  set  forward  to  Coburg, 
under  the  protection  of  Counsellor  Titel,  who  had  been 
my  conductor  thence."  Titel  had  been  extremely 
reluctant  to  escort  Pauline  back  to  Coburg,  yet 
he  could  but  obey  when  the  Prince  of  Leiningen 
commanded.  He  installed  his  charge  at  the  inn, 
and  then  went  to  the  Duke,  to  explain  matters. 

H.S.H.  was  intensely  annoyed.  How  had  Titel 
ventured  to  disobey  his  commands  and  to  take 
orders  from  the  Prince  of  Leiningen  ?  What  did  the 
Prince  mean  by  yielding  to  this  silly  whim  of  Pauline's? 
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He  felt  that  she  deserved  a  severe  reprimand,  and  he 
proceeded  to  administer  it.  He  wrote  to  her  thus  : 
"I  have  just  learned  with  astonishment  that  you  are 
here.  I  must  say  that  I  am  extremely  angry  at  this 
ill-judged  proceeding,  which  must  be  productive  of 
unpleasant  consequences,  both  to  you  and  to  me. 
I  have  sworn  to  protect  you,  and  to  interest  myself 
in  regard  to  your  future,  but  on  condition  that  you 
will  be  very  prudent  and  reasonable,  more  so  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case.  I  require  from  you  a 
blind  obedience  to  my  advice,  to  my  will,  and  such 
can  only  prove  for  your  good.  You  promised 
religiously  to  fulfil  all  my  wishes  and  be  dutiful,  and 
this  is  the  way  you  perform  your  undertaking.  I 
cannot  say  what  will  be  the  termination  of  your 
foolish  conduct ;  I  will  endeavour  to  render  matters 
as  little  disagreeable  as  possible,  but  you  must  con- 
duct yourself  more  prudently ;  without  that  I  will 
answer  for  nothing.  For  the  present,  I  command  you 
not  to  quit  your  chamber." 

Pauline  was  gentle,  but  she  was  high-spirited ; 
it  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  Duke's  accusation 
was  true — she  was  imprudent,  impulsive,  a  spoilt 
and  undisciplined  child.  This  letter  aroused  her 
indignation.  She  had  expected  to  be  welcomed  back 
by  the  Duke,  to  whom  she  would  explain  how  dis- 
tasteful a  place  of  exile  she  had  found  Amorbach  ; 
he  would  of  course  say  that  she  had  done  right  to 
leave  it,  and  would  make  some  other  arrangement  for 
her,  instead  of  which,  instead  of  her  lover  coming 
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to  receive  her,  he  sent  this  cold  letter,  reprimanding 
her  like  a  naughty  child,  and  ordering  her  not  to 
leave  her  room  ;  Pauline  determined  to  show  that 
she  was  not  a  child,  that  she  could  act  for  herself. 
In  a  fit  of  most  childish  naughtiness  she  defied 
the  Duke  ;  and,  instead  of  keeping  her  room  as  he 
had  commanded  her  to  do,  she  set  off  for  the  palace  ! 
Unaware  of  the  changed  feelings  with  which  her 
patroness  regarded  her  ;  remembering  the  Duchess 
of  Coburg's  kindness,  her  tacit  acceptance  of  the 
relations  between  Ernst  and  Pauline,  the  girl  was 
moved,  by  a  mad  impulse,  to  throw  herself  at  the 
feet  of  the  Duchess,  and  implore  her  pity  and 
protection. 

The  action  was  injudicious  in  the  extreme  and 
could  not  have  been  more  ill-timed.  Only  that 
morning,  gossip  concerning  her  son  and  the  young 
Greek  had  reached  the  ears  of  the  Duchess-Mother. 
She  now  understood  why  the  Duke  had  consented 
so  readily  to  Pauline's  leaving  the  neighbourhood 
of  Coburg,  and  the  reason  which  made  the  girl's 
return  to  France  impossible.  The  Duchess  was 
beside  herself  with  rage.  It  was  just  as  she  had 
feared,  worse,  for  not  only  was  the  Duke  entangled 
with  a  mistress,  but  a  child  of  his  would  have  to  be 
supported  and  provided  for  ;  Ernst's  folly  was  past 
belief  ;  Countess  Mensdorf  severely  to  blame,  for  she 
it  was  who  had  abetted  the  liaison.  Now,  also, 
the  Duchess  understood  why  her  son  had  shown 
himself  so  lukewarm  in  the  matter  of  that  journey 
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to  Russia,  which  she  daily  urged  him  to  undertake, 
with  the  object  of  wooing  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne  : 
This  fancy  of  his  for  Pauline  Panam  was  assuming 
serious  proportions. 

When  the  Duke,  bidden  peremptorily  to  his 
mother's  apartment,  appeared,  there  was  a  stormy 
scene.  She  heaped  reproaches  upon  him,  which  he 
received  in  sulky  silence.  He  stood  in  awe  of  H.H. 
but,  after  all,  was  he  not  the  head  of  the  house,  and 
entitled  to  act  as  he  pleased,  without  such  inter- 
ference ?  There  were  limits  even  to  a  mother's 
authority.  At  this  inauspicious  moment  it  was 
that  Pauline's  request  for  an  audience  was  com- 
municated to  the  Duchess. 

The  Duke  could  scarcely  believe  his  ears .  Pauline, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  at  the  inn,  safely  locked 
up  in  her  chamber,  according  to  his  commands — 
Pauline,  disobeying  and  defying  him,  and  presenting 
herself  at  the  palace  ;  for  what  reason  ?  The  girl 
must  be  mad,  and  in  his  august  mother's  present 
state  of  feeling  what  could  be  the  result  of  such  a 
meeting.  The  Duke  sprang  forward,  and  was  about 
to  send  a  message,  saying  that  H.H.  was  unable  to 
receive  Mademoiselle  Panam,  but  the  Duchess  cut 
him  short.  "  Certainly,"  she  said,  "  I  will  receive 
Mademoiselle  Panam  ;  there  is,  in  fact,  no  one  I 
more  desire  to  see  at  the  present  moment,  although 
I  scarcely  thought  she  would  have  sought  an  inter- 
view." 

A  moment  later  Pauline  entered  the  apartment. 
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She  looked  singularly  beautiful ;  her  little  head 
proudly  erect,  her  eyes  flashing  with  anger,  her  cheeks 
flushed.  She  gazed  defiantly  at  Ernst,  and,  in  her 
preoccupation,  did  not  observe  the  expression  of 
hatred  upon  the  face  of  his  mother.  She  flung 
herself  on  her  knees  at  the  feet  of  the  Duchess.  Roughly 
Augusta  repulsed  her,  and  began  "  pouring  forth 
a  flood  of  invectives."  The  wretched  girl  could  not 
believe  her  ears.  She,  the  former  favourite,  the 
petted  Pauline,  to  be  thus  reviled,  insulted  !  She 
realised  her  folly  in  coming  to  the  Duchess,  she  fled 
before  the  scathing,  contemptuous  looks  that  terrified 
her,  fled  to  Ernst,  and  burying  her  face  on  his  breast, 
burst  into  agonized  sobs.  The  Duchess,  more 
infuriated  than  ever,  followed  the  girl,  tore  her  from 
the  Duke's  arms,  demanding  in  a  sneering  tone, 
"  Well,  and  when  will  these  tragi-comedies  cease  ? 
Do  you  imagine,  my  pretty  demoiselle,  that  I  will 
permit  my  son  to  crown  so  many  follies  ?  " 

"  At  these  words,"  writes  Pauline,  "  the  hauteur 
of  the  Duke  took  offence,  and,  whilst  I  had  fallen 
upon  my  knees,  and  was  weeping  bitterly  in  the 
alcove  of  one  of  the  grand  windows,  the  son  and  the 
mother  had  a  warm  altercation  .  .  ."  Then  the 
Duchess  with  an  effort  resumed  control  of  her  temper  ; 
and  tried  other  tactics.  "  Perceiving  that  her  fury, 
whilst  overwhelming  me,  only  produced  the  effect 
of  irritating  her  son,  she  suddenly  changed  her  tone 
and  aspect,  and  advanced  towards  me  and  made  me , 
sit  down,  telling  me  to  dry  my  tears.     '  Madame,'  said 
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I,  on  beholding  her  calm  ;  '  I  have  no  bad  intention, 
neither  do  I  know  what  views  you  attribute  to  me ; 
you  are  well  aware  of  the  unfortunate  circumstances 
that  brought  me  here,  that  detain  me  here  ;  my 
presence  in  Coburg  is  far  from  voluntary.  If,  how- 
ever, you  conceive  it  to  be  detrimental  to  the  Duke,  I 
am  ready  to  depart,  and  go  wherever  you  think  proper. 
As  to  any  further  consideration,  I  rely  entirely  upon 
the  Duke.'  " 

This  utter  submission  to  her  will  appeased  the 
Duchess.  Pauline  was  proving  more  amenable  than 
she  had  expected.  "  Certainly,  certainly,"  she  said, 
thoughtfully,  "  care  will  be  taken  of  you  in  future, 
you  may  rely  upon  it,  but  marriage,  Pauline,  you 
perhaps  calculate  upon  that — you  would  be  very 
wrong." 

As  the  Duchess  spake  these  words  she  watched 
the  girl  narrowly,  seeking  to  read  her  countenance, 
determined  to  know  how  far  ambition  might  have  led 
the  young  Greek,  and  what  designs  she  meditated.  In 
broken  accents,  with  tears,  Pauline  assured  the  Duchess 
that  never  had  she  dreamed  of  such  an  honour,  and 
the  Duchess  could  not  doubt  her  sincerity. 

"  Alas,  pretty  Pauline,"  sighed  the  Duchess,  "  in 
marriage  a  sovereign  cannot  follow  the  dictates  of 
his  heart, — he  must  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  country,  of  his  house.  Ernst  must  retrieve  the 
ruined  fortunes  of  his  family  by  a  brilliant  alliance. 
The  Grand  Duchess  Anne  of  Russia  has  been  promised 
to  him,  it  is  time  that  he  went  to  pay  his  court  to 
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her  !  "  (Pauline  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
wept.)  "  Instead  of  which,"  continued  the  Duchess, 
"  he  remains  in  Coburg  !  My  child,  your  charms 
keep  him  by  your  side,  neglecting  grave  duties. 
Come,  Pauline,  you  must  be  brave  ;  you  yourself 
must  send  the  Duke  away ;  it  is  necessary  that  you 
perform  this  sacrifice  !  You  will  thus  effect  a  happy 
termination  to  this  foolish  love  story,  and  once  more 
tread  the  path  of  virtue." 

The  girl  was  silent.  The  Duke  had  retired  to  the 
far  end  of  the  apartment,  in  a  very  ill-humour  both 
with  his  mother  and  with  Pauline  ;  but  thinking  that, 
as  now  they  both  appeared  to  be  calm,  it  was  best 
to  leave  them  alone  together.  The  Duchess  took 
Pauline's  hand.  "  Swear  to  me,  Pauline,"  she  said, 
solemnly,  "  that  you  will  never  become  the  Duke's 
acknowledged  mistress  ;  more  than  this  ;  swear  to 
me  that  you  will  use  your  endeavours  to  detach 
him  from  you." 

It  was  indeed  a  terrible  sacrifice  to  require  of  the 
unhappy  girl — to  send  away  her  lover,  the  father  of 
her  child,  at  such  a  moment ;  to  send  him  away, 
moreover,  to  woo  a  bride  ;  but  Pauline  promised  to  do 
what  the  Duchess  deemed  her  duty.  "  I  acceded  to 
all  her  wishes,"  she  writes,  "  I  would  have  surrendered 
up  my  life,  if  she  had  demanded  it  in  terms  like 
these  !  " 

The  Duchess  having  obtained  from  Pauline  all 
that  she  desired  ;  and  from  Ernst,  also,  that  he  was 
prepared    to    accept   the   situation   and   depart    for 
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Russia,  was  now  in  high  good  humour.  She  dis- 
missed Pauline  most  kindly.  "  Come,  my  poor  child, 
you  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  converse  longer  to-day  ; 
I  will  see  you  to-morrow.     Titel  shall  fetch  you." 

"  I  made  my  obeisance,"  says  Pauline,  "  and 
retired,  in  a  kind  of  vertigo,  being  on  the  point  of 
sinking  every  moment  through  indisposition."  That 
same  evening  the  Duke  came  to  the  inn.  Pauline, 
mindful  of  her  promise  to  the  Duchess,  did  not  wish 
to  receive  him,  but  he  would  not  be  denied.  He  had 
always  loved  forbidden  fruit,  and  the  very  fact  that 
Pauline  was  to  be  taken  from  him  made  her  more 
desirable  in  his  eyes.  He  renewed  his  assurances  of 
devotion,  declaring  that  he  would  not  give  her  up  ; 
he  would  go  to  Russia,  for  motives  of  policy  he  would 
marry  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne,  but  Pauline  must  be 
faithful  to  him  ;  she  must  never  think  of  returning 
to  France,  but  settle  herself  in  some  quiet  spot  in 
Germany,  where,  away  from  the  prying  eyes  of  Coburg, 
he  could  visit  her, — where  he  could  watch  over  her 
welfare  and  that  of  their  child. 

The  following  day  Titel  was  sent  for  Pauline.  "  I 
waited  upon  the  Duchess,"  she  writes,  "  and  the 
conversation  she  held  upon  that  occasion,  really  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way,  consisted  of  a  very  artful 
commixture  of  advice,  threats,  authority,  caresses, 
and  flattery. 

"  You  might  prove  very  inimical  to  the  Duke  ;  but 
then  I  should  withdraw  my  protection  from  you  and 
your  child,  and  the  result  would  be  misery.     Refrain 
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from  this  and  you  may  depend  on  a  happy  future, 
it  is  I  who  am  the  guarantee." 

The  Duchess  of  Coburg  intended  soon  to  depart 
and  drink  the  waters  at  Carlsbad  ;  her  son  was  about 
to  undertake  the  journey  to  Russia.  It  was  arranged 
that  Madame  Lingis  be  communicated  with,  informed 
that  Pauline  was  ill,  and  begged  to  rejoin  her  sister 
at  Coburg.  Later  the  useful  Titel  was  to  escort 
Pauline  and  her  relative  to  some  spot  sufficiently 
distant,  where  Pauline  could  await  her  confinement. 
Before  the  departure  of  her  noble  protectors,  Pauline 
received  the  following  letters  characteristic  of  them  ; 
the  Duchess  wrote  : — 

"  Adieu,  my  poor  Pauline ;  preserve  those 
pious  sentiments  which  you  display  in  your  letter, 
and  the  bounteous  Omnipotent,  who  judges  human 
hearts,  will  take  pity  on  yours,  which  is  so  good. 
He  will  pardon  your  former  wanderings,  if  you 
faithfully  return  to  the  paths  of  virtue  ;  it  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  this.  You  are  soon  to  become  a 
mother.  May  that  sacred  title,  though  acquired 
in  a  moment  of  indiscretion,  have  its  due  weight 
upon  your  soul;  it  will. save  you  in  future.  As 
soon  as  your  sister  comes  transport  yourself  as 
far  as  possible  from  this  part  of  the  country  in 
order  to  lie  in  ;  send  me  news  through  M.  Titel 
that  I  may  continue  to  watch  over  your  conduct, 
and,  as  long  as  Pauline  is  discreet  and  virtuous, 
she   may    rely   upon    my    protection.    You    have 
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lost  your  innocence,  but  virtue  is  not  banished 
from  your  heart.  Continue  faithful  to  that 
sentiment  in  future,  and  you  will  experience 
felicity  and  repose  of  soul." 

The  Duke  wrote,  before  leaving  Coburg  : — 

"  My  Good  Little  One, — As  I  shall  not  see 
thee  again,  ere  I  depart,  I  recommend  thee  to  be 
very  discreet,  docile,  and  tractable  in  everything 
that  my  mother  shall  recommend  ;  place  every 
reliance  on  her,  she  has  promised  to  take  thee 
under  her  protection,  and  to  watch  over  thee. 
God  grant  that  no  evil  may  happen  to  thee  !  " 

A  few  days  later,  he  wrote  again  : — 

"  Good  little  one,  I  write  to  you  once  more  from 
here  during  my  journey,  to  bid  you  adieu  !  May 
God  keep  you  under  His  special  guard  !  Continue 
good  and  discreet,  and  rest  assured  that  I  shall 
ever  interest  myself  in  thy  prosperity.  Thou 
canst  only  write  me  rarely  ;  and  that  not  at  any 
great  length,  ta):ing  every  precaution  possible, 
for  all  letters  are  opened.  Thou  wilt  only  acquaint 
me  that  thou  art  well,  that  is  all  that  I  require. 
My  mother  undertakes  to  provide  for  thee  ;  M. 
Titel  will  pay  thy  expenses.  Adieu,  my  poor  little 
one.  Take  care  of  thy  health,  and  always  bear  in 
mind  my  good  lessons  !  " 

To  this  letter,  Pauline  Panam  appends  the  follow- 
ing note.     She  says  scathingly  : — 
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"  I  will  recapitulate  some  of  these  good  lessons 
of  His  Highness.  Seduction,  deceit,  lies,  abandon- 
ment of  the  victim  he  had  ruined,  various  plans  to 
carry  off  my  child,  attempts  at  assassination  and 
poisoning.  No,  Prince,  such  lessons  are  not  to  be 
forgotten  !  " 


CHAPTER   VIII 

SHE    LEAVES    COBURG 

On  receipt  of  the  letter  from  Coburg,  Madame  Lingis 
set  off  in  hot  haste.  She  was  anxious  about  her 
sister's  health,  eager  to  see  Josephine  and  glad  to 
escape  from  Auguste's  reproaches,  which  she  resented, 
being  obstinately  persuaded  that  she  had  acted 
wisely  in  sending  the  girls  to  Coburg.  She  looked 
forward,  also,  with  pleasant  anticipations,  to  visiting 
the  capital  of  the  Duke,  having  no  doubt  that  he 
would  be  gracious  and  kind,  even  though  hedged 
about  with  etiquette,  and,  of  course,  unable  to 
resume  the  old  familiar  friendship  that  had  existed 
in  the  Rue  Chantereine. 

It  came  as  a  surprise  to  her,  that,  instead  of  being 
conducted  to  the  palace,  as  she  had  expected,  she 
was  taken  to  the  inn.  There,  in  a  dismal  chamber, 
wretched,  forlorn,  forsaken,  she  found  Pauline,  her 
spirit  broken,  her  beauty  dimmed,  soon  to  become 
the  mother  of  the  Duke's  child  ! 

So  great  was  the  shock  of  this  discovery  that  it 

dispersed,  for  awhile,  Madame  Lingis'  illusions.     She 

saw  her  hero,   Ernst,  in  his  true  light — perfidious, 

heartless,    subordinating    all    considerations    to    the 

gratification  of  his  desires.     She  perceived  her  own 

io8 
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folly,  of  which  he  had  taken  advantage  without 
scruple  ;  whose  result  was  her  young  sister's  ruin. 
She  thought  of  Auguste.  What  would  he  say  when 
he  learned  the  truth  ;  what  would  he  do  ?  Not, 
certainly,  accept  the  fact  of  his  sister's  dishonour 
without  seeking  to  avenge  her  !  The  stern  young 
soldier  was  no  respecter  of  persons,  and,  in  his  double 
character  of  a  Frenchman  and  a  Republican,  fiercely 
would  his  wrath  burn  against  this  German  Royalty, 
guilty  of  so  base  a  betrayal. 

For  some  days  Madame  Lingis  remained  at  the 
inn  with  her  sister  (little  Josephine  having  been 
summoned  from  the  convent  at  Auerbach  to  join 
them),  utterly  wretched,  and  quite  incapable  of 
arriving  at  any  decision  as  to  the  future.  One  thing 
only  was  clear  to  her  ;  she  could  not  take  Pauline 
back  to  Paris  until  Auguste  rejoined  his  regiment. 

Then  Herr  Titel  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He, 
too,  acting  in  the  interests  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg, 
was  anxious  to  keep  the  truth  from  Pauline  Panam's 
brother,  and  he  made  suggestions,  which  were 
eventually  adopted. 

Madame  Lingis,  he  declared,  must  remain  in 
Germany,  with  her  sister,  for  the  present,  as,  appar- 
ently, Auguste  so  greatly  disapproved  of  his  two 
young  relatives  being  alone  amongst  strangers.  She 
could  write  such  letters  as  would  reassure  him  and 
quiet  suspicion  ;  as  for  material  considerations,  she 
need  have  no  anxiety,  the  Duke  of  Coburg  would  be 
generous. 
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So,  tearfully,  Madame  Lingis  penned  epistles 
to  her  mother,  telling  her  of  the  kindness  and  considera- 
tion with  which  the  Coburgs  had  treated  Pauline 
and  Josephine,  The  girls  had  been  petted  and 
made  much  of  by  the  royal  ladies  ;  they  were  still 
too  young  to  be  given  any  position  at  the  Court,  but 
their  future  was  safe  in  the  hands  of  their  noble 
protectors.  She  herself  had  been  invited  to  remain 
at  Coburg,  or  wherever  the  Court  might  winter, 
and  thought  it  advisable  to  do  so,  as  Pauline 
was  delicate  (though  her  health  gave  no  cause  for 
real  anxiety)  and  might  be  the  better  for  sisterly 
care. 

The  story  appeared  to  satisfy  Auguste  Panam, 
but  Madame  Panam  was  lonely  in  Paris,  and  her 
daughters  dreaded  that  she  might  be  tempted  to 
come  and  join  them.  Of  this,  however,  there  was 
no  immediate  danger. 

Herr  Titel  now  urged  the  sisters  to  decide  upon  a 
place  of  residence  for  the  next  few  months  ;  he  was 
anxious  for  them  to  leave  Coburg  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  thought  it  advisable  that  they  should  be  at  a 
distance  from  the  Duchy.  Madame  Lingis,  on  the 
contrary,  would  have  liked  to  remain,  if  not  in  the 
Duchy,  yet  on  its  border^. ;  for,  incurably  optimistic, 
she  had  commenced  to  reconstruct  the  ruins  of  her 
hopes,  and  castles  in  Spain  shone  rose-coloured  and 
splendid  before  her  deluded  eyes. 

She  began  by  finding  excuses  for  the  Duke  of 
Coburg,  weaving  a  romantic  tale  of  love  and  passion, 
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out  of  the  sordid  facts  of  vice  and  cold-blooded 
seduction.  His  high  rank,  of  course,  rendered  a  legal 
union  with  Pauline  impossible  ;  but  she  was  received 
into  the  intimacy  of  the  Duchess  of  Coburg  and  of 
her  daughters  ;  under  the  aegis  of  these  Royal  ladies, 
who  thus  tacitly  recognised  the  relations  between 
Ernst  and  the  young  Greek  ;  her  position  was  that 
of  a  wife,  though  of  the  left  hand.  Herself  above 
reproach,  Madame  Lingis  would,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  in  her  own  surroundings,  have 
condemned  a  lapse  from  virtue  ;  but  great  personages, 
in  those  days,  were  a  law  unto  themselves.  Public 
opinion  did  not  expect  morality  from  them,  nor  ask 
them  to  veil  their  actions  with  hypocrisy,  as  the  con- 
vention of  later  times  requires  !  The  post  of  favourite 
to  a  king  was  still  regarded  as  one  of  "  glorious 
dishonour  "  and  openly  sought  by  the  highest  in  the 
land  ;  the  same  spirit  existing  as  when  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  at  the  death  of  the  Pompadour,  sought  to 
make  his  sister,  the  proud  Duchesse  de  Grammont, 
Maitresse  en  litre  to  Louis  XV.  (a  distinction  of  which 
it  was  felt  that  a  base-born  Jeanne  Becu  was  quite 
unworthy)  ;  and  when  the  favourite  dined  at  the 
royal  table,  receiving  every  mark  of  respect,  "  Exactly 
what,"  asked  Marie  Antoinette,  innocently,  on  her 
arrival  at  Versailles,  "  are  Madame  Dubarry's  func- 
tions at  Court  ?  "  "  To  amuse  the  King  "  was  the 
diplomatic  answer  given  ;  the  Dauphine  being  very 
young,  innocent,  and  prejudiced,  it  was  deemed 
unnecessary  to  enlighten  her  further  ;  later,  of  course. 
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she  learned  the  truth,  and,  conforming  to  custom, 
acknowledged  the  royal  mistress. 

Madame  Lingis  endeavoured  to  make  Pauline 
share  her  pleasing  illusions  ;  in  vain,  the  girl  refused 
to  be  comforted.  All  was  at  an  end  between  herself 
and  the  Duke,  she  declared.  She  had  promised  his 
mother  to  give  him  up,  and  he  had  gone  to  bring  home 
a  bride.  But,  objected  Madame  Lingis,  the  Duke 
had  not  consented  to  give  up  Pauline,  whilst  as  to 
his  marriage,  it  might  never  take  place,  and  if  it  did, 
such  a  union  was  a  matter  of  policy.  Love  did  not 
enter  into  it,  and  could  a  prince  be  blamed  if,  sharing 
his  throne  as  the  good  of  his  country  required,  he 
thought  himself  free  to  bestow  his  heart  where  he 
pleased. 

After  many  discussions  with  Herr  Titel,  Frankfort 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  most  suitable  place  of  residence 
for  Pauline  during  the  coming  months  ;  and  the  Herr 
Counsellor  escorted  the  family  to  its  destination, 
where  he  hurriedly  left  his  charges,  having,  he  said, 
business  to  attend  to  in  Coburg.  Before  departing, 
he  remitted  to  the  elder  sister  a  supply  of  money  for 
their  expenses  ;  so  small,  that  she  received  it  with 
astonishment ;  conjecturing,  however,  that  life  must, 
indeed,  be  cheap  in  Germany.  It  would  suffice  for 
the  present,  he  explained,  and  more  would  be  sent 
without  delay.  No  fixed  sum  was  mentioned,  but 
she  was  to  apply  to  him  for  what  she  required. 

Madame  Lingis  now  set  about  looking  for  a 
suitable  lodging  ;    the  inn  was  too  noisy  and  too 
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inconvenient  for  a  lengthened  stay.  To  her  dismay, 
she  found  it  impossible  to  secure  accommodation  at 
all  fulfilling  her  requirements,  simple  as  they  were  ; 
the  town  was  crowded,  prices  were  outrageously  high, 
and  the  French-woman,  speaking  but  broken  German, 
met  everywhere  with  the  grossest  incivility.  Not 
only  this,  but,  in  a  few  days,  the  authorities  sent  to 
the  inn,  demanding  passports  and  other  papers,  which 
the  family  did  not  possess,  and,  lacking  these,  they 
were  placed  under  police  surveillance,  as  suspicious 
persons,  and  possible  spies. 

Not  knowing  how  to  act  in  this  most  unpleasant 
predicament,  Pauline  and  Madame  Lingis  wrote  to 
the  Duchess  of  Coburg,  who  was  still  at  Carlsbad, 
imploring  her  advice  and  protection  ;  Madame  Lingis 
wrote  also  to  Herr  Titel,  for  the  supply  of  money  he 
had  left  was  diminishing  rapidly,  and  no  more  had 
arrived.  Some  weeks  passed,  during  which,  perforce, 
the  sisters  remained  at  the  inn,  exposed  to  much 
annoyance.  At  length  a  reply  came  from  the  Duchess 
in  these  words  : 

"  The  Duchess  of  Coburg  to  Madame  Lingis. 

"  I  found  your  letter,  dated  Frankfort,  at  Carls- 
bad, and  I  immediately  write,  enclosing  a  letter 
for  the  Prince  Primate,  which  you  may  present  to 
him.  I  have  requested  him,  Madame,  to  permit 
you  to  establish  yourself  at  Frankfort,  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  he  will  acquiesce  with  my  wishes.  As 
soon  as  I  have  communicated  with  my  son's  agents, 
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I  shall  answer  Pauline.  I  exact  of  you,  Madame, 
and  of  herself  the  most  profound  secrecy  respecting 
her  intercourse  with  my  son ;  the  most  trivial 
indiscretion  on  this  head  would  cause  you  both  to 
forfeit  my  protection.  /  am  indulgent — hut  I  know 
how  to  deal  vengeance  on  those  who  should  dare  to 
abuse  it  !     I  salute  you. 

"  (Signed)     Augusta." 

The  tone  of  this  letter  filled  Madame  Lingis  with 
consternation.  How  had  she  or  Pauline  deserved 
these  threats  ?  They  had  done  all  in  their  power  to 
maintain  the  secrecy  the  Duchess  so  much  desired  ! 
They  had  established  themselves,  at  her  request,  far 
from  Coburg — in  everything  they  had  obeyed  H.S.H. 
In  what  manner  had  they  incurred  her  displeasure  ? 

They  were  not  to  discover  this  until  later.  Although 
the  Duchess  of  Coburg  wrote  to  Pauline  more  kindly 
than  she  had  to  Madame  Lingis,  she  by  no  means 
seemed  ready  to  assume  her  son's  obligations.  She 
wrote  : 

"  I  pity  you  from  my  soul,  poor  Pauline,  for 
all  the  contrarieties  to  which  you  are  subjected. 
Perhaps  my  letter  to  the  Prince  Primate  will  pro- 
duce its  effect ;  in  case  of  a  refusal,  take  up  your 
abode  at  Mayence,  which  is  very  near  ;  you  will  be 
comfortable  there,  and  living  is  cheap.  I  will 
remit  you  some  louis  by  the  post,  while  you  are 
awaiting  an  answer  from  yonder.  I  again  recom- 
mend the  greatest  discretion,  my  dear  Pauline ; 
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you  would  compromise  me  most  cruelly,  if  your 

story  Avas  to  be  made  public  ;  and,  most  assuredly, 

my  indulgence,  particularly  at  the  present  moment, 

would  not  be  regarded  in  a  very  favourable  point 

of  view.     You  must  adopt  some  name  ;    say,  that 

your  husband  is  gone  to  the  Islands  ;    that,  only, 

can  save  you  from  embarrassing  questionings  and 

the  contempt  that  awaits  indiscretion.     So  long  as 

you  remain  discreet  and  tractable,  you  may  rely 

on  my  good  offices.     Adieu. 

"  Augusta." 

Without  delay,  Madame  Lingis  presented  her 
letter  of  recommendation  to  the  Prince  Primate,  who, 
fortunately  for  her,  was  very  favourably  inclined  to 
the  French,  and  received  her  most  kindly,  conversing 
in  her  own  tongue,  which  he  spoke  admirably.  His 
appearance  is  thus  described  :  ''  Baron  Charles 
Theodore  Von  Dalberg  was  well-made  and  hand- 
some ;  there  was,  however,  a  curious  contraction 
about  the  muscles  of  his  mouth,  and  wrinkles  at  the 
corners  of  the  eyes  ;  something  effeminate  in  his  walk 
and  manner.  One  could  not  doubt  his  goodness,  but 
he  had  a  certain  air  of  suspicion,  which  made  one 
think  this  goodness  must  have  been  imposed  upon." 

The  Prince  was  a  benevolent  and  highly  intellec- 
tual man.  A  lawyer  before  he  became  a  priest,  at 
the  age  of  28  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Erfurt, 
aggrandized  its  university,  and  constituted  himself  a 
patron  of  learning,  his  Court  rivalling  the  neighbouring 
ones  of  Weimar  and  Gotha.     He  corresponded  with 
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Wieland  and  Goethe  ;  entertained  Humboldt ;  was 
the  protector  of  Schiller,  who,  on  one  occasion, 
receiving  a  gift  of  delicious  Rhine  wine  from  the 
Bishop,  wrote,  "  He  is  indeed  a  good  shepherd  who 
gives  such  drink  to  his  sheep." 

Believing  that  the  association  of  the  secondary 
German  States  would  prove  the  salvation  of  the 
country,  Dalberg  willingly  entered  the  Furstenbund. 
He  went  to  Paris  to  assist  at  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon,  who  showed  him  marked  favour,  and  later 
conferred  plenteous  honours  upon  the  gifted  diplomat- 
priest,  making  him  a  Konigliche  Hoheit,  Prince 
Primate  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  Grand 
Duke  of  Frankfurt,  etc.,  etc. 

Such  was  the  personage  who  now  graciously 
extended  his  protection  to  Madame  Lingis,  readily 
granting  her  leave  to  reside,  with  her  family,  in 
Frankfort,  deputing  a  secretary  to  secure  for  them  a 
comfortable  dwelling,  and  render  any  assistance  in 
his  power. 

The  letter  from  the  Duchess  of  Coburg  had  merely 
referred  to  Madame  Lingis  being  accompanied  by  her 
daughters  and  sister  ;  having  done  what  was  neces- 
sary, Monseigneur  Dalberg  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter,  until  one  day  he  chanced  to  perceive  Madame 
Lingis  walking  ;  graciously  he  stopped  his  carriage 
in  order  to  talk  to  the  young  woman,  and  inquire 
after  her  welfare.  When  Pauline  was  presented  to 
the  Prince  Primate  he  noticed  the  extreme  youth  and 
extraordinary  beauty  of  "  Madame  Alexandre,"  and, 
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with  the  inquisitiveness  characteristic  of  a  Church- 
man, asked  some  questions  regarding  the  absent 
husband  of  this  exquisite  young  creature.  He  noted 
the  air  of  confusion  with  which  these  were  answered 
and  drew  his  own  conclusions. 

The  sisters  would  now  have  been  content  had  the 
promised  remittances  arrived  from  Coburg,  but  Titel 
only  sent,  at  irregular  intervals,  sums  utterly  inade- 
quate to  their  necessities,  keeping  them  in  constant 
anxiety  and  discomfort. 

Letters  from  Russia  continued  to  arrive,  as  usual 
filled  with  assurances  of  what  other  persons  would 
do  for  Pauline  :  "  Prince  Leopold  will  arrange,"  said 
the  Duke  ;  "  My  mother  will  watch  over  you  "  ; 
"  Herr  Titel  will  supply  money  "  ;  "I  commend  you 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  Almighty."  (H.H.  was 
particularly  lavish  of  promises  on  behalf  of  the 
Deity.)  "  Heaven  will  take  you  under  its  protec- 
tion," he  was  fond  of  declaring,  for  his  piety  belonged 
to  the  kind  which  commits  the  performance  of  its  own 
irksome  duties  to  God,  evading  all  responsibilities  in 
the  comforting  faith  that  "  the  Lord  will  provide." 

Here  is  one  of  the  letters  of  the  Duke  to  Pauline  : 

"  Dear  Little  One,  "  Petersburg. 

"  I  have  this  instant  received  yours  from  Frank- 
fort ;  I  am  much  pained  on  account  of  the 
disagreeables  you  have  suffered,  and  that  my  com- 
mands in  regard  to  you  have  been  so  little  attended 
to. 
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"  Poor  little  one  !  What  embarrassments  you 
must  have  experienced.  I  have  requested  Leopold 
to  arrange  everything  as  you  desire,  through  the 
medium  of  M.  Titel.  Address  yourself,  therefore, 
only  to  him,  and  state  that  it  is  by  my  order.  I 
hope  that  before  this  all  is  settled.  I  beg  of  you 
to  be  careful  of  your  health  ;  you  cannot  as  yet 
travel,  that  would  be  prejudicial  to  you.  As  it  is 
necessary  to  be  guarded  in  all  things,  do  not  forget 
that  I  am  800  leagues  distant  from  you,  and  that 
everything  cannot  be  transacted  so  speedily  as  I 
could  wish. 

"  In  the  month  of  November  I  shall  for  a 
certainty  return  home.  Do  not  go  to  any  great 
distance,  in  order  that  I  may  for  a  certainty  find 
you  in  Germany.  Fear  nothing.  I  shall  not  forget 
you,  and  always  occupy  myself  with  your  welfare. 

'*  M.  Titel  will  supply  you  with  money  for  your 
necessaries.  "(Signed)     Ernst." 

After  this  and  other  affectionate  letters  came  a 
long  silence.  The  Duke  wrote  no  more  ;  Titel  left 
piteous  appeals  for  money,  and  for  an  explanation  of 
the  situation,  unanswered.  In  desperation,  Madame 
Lingis  had  recourse  to  Monseigneur  Dalberg,  and  laid 
the  case  before  him,  feeling  herself  absolved  from  any 
promise  to  the  Coburgs  by  their  barbarous  treatment 
of  her  unhappy  sister. 

Monseigneur  Dalberg  listened  with  great  com- 
miseration to  Pauline's  history.     Something  of  the 
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kind  he  had  suspected,  but  the  revelation  of  the 
young  woman's  financial  straits  shocked  him  beyond 
measure.  He  instantly  advanced  a  sum  of  money, 
sufficient  for  present  requirements,  and  counselled 
that  Prince  Leopold  (as  the  Duchess  did  not  answer, 
and  Titel  appeared  to  be  faithless)  be  applied  to. 

Pauline  wrote,  and  soon  received  the  following 
reply  from  that  much  belauded  young  Prince  : 

"  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  to  Pauline. 

"  Mademoiselle, — I  remit  you  by  M.  Titel  a 
hundred  florins,  to  supply  your  exigencies,  and  let 
me  advise  you  to  be  economical,  as  it  is  not  con- 
venient to  send  money  at  all  times  ;  live,  therefore, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  regulate  your  expenses  to  your 
finances. 
"  (Signed)  Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg." 

Leopold  of  Coburg  was  taking  an  ignoble  revenge 
for  the  wounds  the  beautiful  Greek  had  inflicted  upon 
his  vanity,  when,  at  Rosenau,  she  rejected  his  ad- 
vances. Indignantly,  Pauline  then  addressed  the 
Duchess  of  Coburg,  the  Duchess  having  several  times 
of  late  written  to  her  former  favourite,  expressing 
kindly  interest,  but  giving  no  material  assistance : 

"  Madame  Duchess  "  (she  wrote),  "  I  am  well 
persuaded  in  respect  to  the  kind  intentions  you  may 
entertain  as  regards  me ;  but  all  the  world  is  not 
like  your  Royal  Highness.  The  letter  from  Prince 
Leopold  leads  me  to  apprehend  everything ;    I  am 
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still  in  complete  ignorance  concerning  my  destiny. 
I  supplicate  your  Highness  to  enlighten  me  on  that 
head.  Ah !  Madame,  how  widely  different  are 
the  contents  of  that  letter  from  the  language  of 
yours  !  How  little  consideration  has  he  adopted 
in  regard  to  me  ;  his  communication  has  led  me  to 
make  the  most  melancholy  reflections  upon  my 
situation.  I  am  very  wretched !  I  supplicate, 
Madame,  that  you  will  renew  your  assurances,  in 
you  are  centred  all  my  hopes. 

"  (Signed)     Pauline." 

To  this  the  Duchess  replied  : 

"  You  are  in  the  wrong,  Pauline,  to  complain 
of  Leopold  ;  he  cannot  take  upon  himself  to  expend 
his  brother's  money  ;  and  you  apply  for  it  with  all 
the  thoughtlessness  and  indiscretion  of  a  French- 
woman. After  so  many  expensive  journeys,  Ernst 
is  called  upon  to  be  very  economical ;  on  his 
return,  which  will  not  take  place  until  February, 
I  will  see  that  a  yearly  pension  is  settled  on  you, 
for  the  support  of  yourself  and  your  child.  Your 
reflections,  poor  Pauline,  come  a  little  too  late — 
it  was  previous  to  your  imprudent  conduct  that 
you  should  have  thought  out  results.  I  am  fearful 
that  this  act  of  following  a  young  man  into  a  strange 
country,  which  at  first  had  only  the  appearance  of 
flightiness,  was  a  plan  concerted  with  your  sister 
to  pluck  a  young  man,  and  enrich  yourself  at  his 
expense.  .  .  .  No,  Pauline,  neither  you  nor  your 
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child  will  ever  be  the  objects  of  hatred  and  persecu- 
tion, unless  you  seek  to  act  the  part  of  a  mistress  ; 
in  such  a  case  you  would  experience  my  utmost 
severity.  .  .  You  may  rely  on  my  protection  as 
long  as  you  continue  worthy.  If  you  bring  a 
daughter  into  the  world,  give  her  the  name  of 
Pauline  ;  if  a  son,  christen  him  Casten.  .  .  Adieu, 
Pauline,  I  pray  God  that  he  may  enable  you  to 
meet    with    fortitude   the    painful  moments    that 

await  you. 

"  Augusta." 

Once  more  Pauline  wrote  to  the  Duke  : 

"  Before  I  give  birth  to  my  infant,  permit  me, 
my  Prince,  to  address  you  on  the  subject  of  its 
future  destiny.  I  should  have  left  you  sole  arbiter 
on  this  head,  but  I  am  fearful  of  your  weakness. 
Yes,  I  perceive  with  pain  that  evil  measures  are 
resorted  to  in  respect  to  me  ;  I  would  suffer  tacitly 
did  I  not  fear  my  offspring  might  become  the 
sad  victim.  On  me,  therefore,  devolves  the  task 
of  foreseeing  all  the  ills  that  may  assail  it.  Ensure, 
I  supplicate  of  you,  the  fate  of  your  infant ;  for 
myself  I  require  nothing  ;  I  have  communicated 
all  my  intentions  to  the  worthy  Duchess.  I  am 
anxious  your  family  should  feel  convinced  that  I 
do  not  seek  to  abuse  your  liberality.  I  shall 
return  to  France.  Your  brother  has  reproached 
me  with  a  want  of  economy,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  long  been  deprived  of  necessaries. 
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Far  from  my  country,  without  resource,  without 
friends,  looking  to  you  alone  for  consolation  ;  and 
from  whom  but  yourself  have  I  a  right  to  claim  it  ? 
Must  I  be  deprived  of  it  at  the  very  moment  when 
I  bring  your  child  into  the  world  ?  Ah  !  dear 
Ernst,  conceive  my  situation.  I  do  not  dare 
breathe  a  word  on  that  head,  fearful  of  giving  you 
pain  ! " 

She  obtained  no  answer  ;   and  some  months  later 
her  sister  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : 

"  The  silence  maintained  by  your  Royal  High- 
ness in  regard  to  Pauline  has  reduced  her  to  despair  ; 
you  have  recommended  her  to  individuals,  and  she 
applied  to  them  according  to  your  order,  in  the 
last  extremity  ;  they  have  not,  however,  thought 
fit  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  as  they  await  the 
return  of  your  Royal  Highness  to  Coburg.  For 
two  months  we  have  been  amused  with  these  hopes  ; 
the  state  of  Pauline  is  afflicting  beyond  all  descrip- 
tion. I  cannot  conceal  it  from  you.  In  want  of 
everything  at  a  time  when  all  supplies  should  be 
in  plenty,  enjoying  your  protection.  .  .  .  Yet  I 
await  with  horror  the  moment  that  shall  make  her 
a  mother,  on  a  foreign  soil,  without  any  resource 
of  knowledge,  in  a  complete  state  of  destitution. 
You  alone  can  save  her  from  this  abyss.  I  dare 
supplicate  your  Royal  Highness  to  remit  a  speedy 
answer.  The  lives  of  two  creatures,  who  ought 
to  be  interesting  to  your  Royal  Highness,  are  at 
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stake.  Pauline  is  incapable  of  addressing  you. 
The  confidence  which  I  place  in  your  Royal  High- 
ness leads  me  to  hope,  that,  if  the  Almighty 
permits  this  letter  to  reach  you,  a  termination  will 
be  put  to  all  our  disquietudes.  It  is  now  four 
months  and  a  half  since  she  has  received  a  line  at 
the  hands  of  your  Royal  Highness." 

The  Duke  either  did  not  receive  these  communi- 
cations or  chose  to  keep  silence.  On  March  4,  1809, 
Pauline  gave  birth  to  a  son.  She  christened  him  Ernst, 
after  his  father,  the  Duke  of  Coburg. 


CHAPTER    IX 

THE    DUKE    RETURNS    FROM    PETERSBURG 

The  Duchess  of  Coburg,  about  this  period,  was 
highly  dissatisfied,  not  only  with  certain  family 
affairs,  but  with  the  trend  of  public  events.  War 
seemed  imminent  between  Austria  and  France  ;  the 
contingent  which  Coburg  was  compelled  (by  the 
act  of  adhesion  to  the  Rheinbund)  to  supply  would  be 
called  for  by  Napoleon,  and  ruinous  expense  fall  upon 
the  Duchy.  Augusta  regarded  the  alliance  of  her 
son  with  Anne  of  Russia  as  more  than  ever  a  matter 
of  vital  importance ;  and  deemed  that  the  time 
had  come  for  the  Empress  Paul  to  make  good  her 
promises,  and  allow,  if  not  an  immediate  marriage, 
at  least  a  formal  betrothal  between  the  young  pair. 
But  H.I.H.  thought  otherwise,  and  the  Duke 
reported  to  his  mother  that  he  could  obtain  no  definite 
consent  to  his  suit  from  the  Empress.  Anne  was 
too  young,  she  declared,  Anne  was  too  delicate, 
Anne  did  not  really  know  her  own  mind,  and  should 
never  be  hurried  into  an  uncongenial  union.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  all  these  excuses  ?  The  Duchess 
tried  in  vain  to  conjecture.  She  felt  that  the  Empress 
Paul  was  playing  a  double  part,  but  why,  having  only 
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the  previous  year  given  Ernst  hopes,  did  she  now 
hesitate  to  fulfil  them  ?  A  letter  from  Petersburg 
(sent  by  a  confidant  of  Augusta's  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Duke)  gave  unwelcome  news,  but  ex- 
plained the  mystery,  for  Ernst  either  did  not  realise  the 
true  state  of  affairs,  or  would  not  inform  his  mother 
of  it,  dreading  her  reproaches. 

It  appeared  that  the  Empress  Paul  had  heard 
of  the  Duke  of  Coburg's  liaison  with  the  beautiful 
Greek  ;  a  lady,  it  was  said,  passionately  adored  by 
him,  whom  he  had  brought  from  Paris,  and  installed 
at  his  Court,  leaving  her,  temporarily,  and  only  by 
his  mother's  commands,  to  seek  the  hand  of  Anne  of 
Russia  from  motives  of  policy. 

Augusta  realized  that  the  Empress  Paul  would 
be  gravely  affected  by  such  a  revelation,  for  it  was  a 
matter  of  notoriety  that  H.I.H.,  in  the  matters  of 
sons-in-law,  was  hard  to  please  ;  she  remembered  her 
own  sufferings,  the  victim  of  an  odious  and  insane 
husband  and  his  insolent  mistresses,  Nelidoff  and 
Laputkhin  ;  and  had  determined  that  her  daughter 
should  espouse  a  Prince  of  blameless  character,  or, 
failing  such  a  rara  avis,  remain  unwed. 

Augusta  could  not  conceive  how  this  scandal  had 
reached  the  ears  of  the  Empress,  Ernst's  previous 
escapades  having  passed  unnoticed,  or  unheeded,  by 
Anne's  austere  mother.  It  was  truly  unfortunate, 
as  it  appeared  probable  that  Ernst  would  lose  his 
wealthy  bride,  on  account  of  this  French  adven- 
turess !     Under   the   circumstances,   Augusta,   bitter 
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with  thwarted  ambition,  felt  little  inclination  to 
trouble  herself  about  the  welfare  of  Pauline  Panam 
and  her  child. 

That  winter  was  a  time  of  tribulation  for  the  Court 
of  Coburg.  Augusta  economized  more  strenuously 
than  ever ;  her  temper  became  harsher,  her  rule 
stricter.  She  was  displeased  with  her  entourage,  and 
made  that  fact  apparent.  They  were  busybodies, 
all  of  them,  who  spied,  ferreted  out  matters  which 
were  no  concern  of  theirs,  and  gossiped  !  How  had 
that  disgraceful  tale  reached  Petersburg  ? 

There  had  been  gossip,  certainly,  about  the  Duke 
and  his  amours.  Without  some  amusement,  could 
life  be  endured  in  a  small,  dull,  impoverished  German 
Court  ?  But  such  idle  chatter  was  not  likely  to  be 
repeated  to  the  Empress,  and  would  not  have  affected 
her.  The  information  came  from  a  quarter  which 
gave  it  weight  and  importance. 

Augusta  of  Coburg,  venting  her  ill-humour  on 
her  innocent  and  long-suifering  courtiers,  little  sus- 
pected that  to  her  own  daughter  she  owed  the  col- 
lapse of  cherished  schemes.  Yet  so  it  was.  The 
melancholy  Grand  Duchess  Constantine,  moved  by 
antagonism  for  Ernst,  or  affection  for  the  Empress,  had 
secretly  written  to  her  mother-in-law,  advising  her  not 
to  grant  Ernst  the  hand  of  Anne.  The  Duke,  his 
sister  affirmed,  was  too  capricious,  too  selfish  to  make 
his  wife  happy  ;  and  such  affection  as  he  was  capable 
of  was  given  to  the  beautiful  Greek  mistress  whom 
he  had  brought  to  Coburg. 
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Although  this  letter  of  the  Grand  Duchess  Con- 
stantine  influenced  the  Empress  Paul  most  unfavour- 
ably towards  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  she  refrained 
from  definitely  breaking  with  him.  She  intended  to 
retain  him  as  a  suitor  for  Anne,  in  order  to  keep  off 
even  more  undesirable  ones.  Had  she  not  been  obliged 
to  marry  her  daughter  Catherine,  in  haste,  to  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg,  when,  indiscreetly,  Alexander 
had  allowed  Napoleon  to  hope  for  the  alliance  ? 
The  imperial  divorce  was  soon  to  take  place,  and 
Caulaincourt  had  already  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
if  Anne  would  be  accorded  to  the  Emperor  ?  It 
would  simplify  matters,  in  the  event  of  a  formal 
proposal  from  the  Corsican  Upstart,  to  be  able 
to  declare  that  she  was  affianced  to  the  Duke  of 
Coburg. 

The  Empress,  therefore,  allowed  the  Duke  of 
Coburg  to  remain  in  Russia  ;  recognized,  unofficially, 
in  the  imperial  circle,  as  the  affianced  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Anne.  "  The  Empress  was  not  sincere," 
writes  King  Leopold  in  his  memoirs,  "  and  in  181 2, 
the  marriage,  which  was  getting  more  and  more 
doubtful,  was  broken  off."  The  Duke  of  Coburg,  how- 
ever, did  not  realize  that  he  was  simply  being  made 
use  of  by  the  astute  Czarina,  nor  could  he  believe  the 
importance  she  attached  to  the  story  concerning 
Pauline.  He  regarded  his  marriage  with  Anne,  at 
some  future  date,  as  practically  decided  upon,  and 
he  was  in  no  great  haste  to  give  up  his  liberty.  He 
preferred,  at  all  events  for  a  few  more  years,  the  rose- 
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chains  of  light  loves,  easily  broken,  to  matrimonial 
fetters,  which,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  Czarina, 
would  doubtless  be  so  firmly  rivetted  that  no 
chance  of  escape  would  ever  present  itself,  and 
he  would  be  compelled,  perforce,  to  play  the  part 
of  a  model  husband,  a  role  for  which  he  felt  no 
aptitude. 

Eligible  as  Anne  certainly  was,  an  heiress  with  less 
exacting  and  awe-inspiring  relatives  than  those  of 
the  Russian  Grand  Duchess  would  have  suited  him 
better.  Besides,  Anne  was,  at  that  time,  a  timid 
young  girl,  unformed,  giving  little  promise  of  the 
beauty  she  later  developed,  and  Ernst  was  not 
attracted  to  her,  a  fact  that  did  not  escape  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  Empress  .  .  .  H.H.  found  other  distrac- 
tions in  Petersburg,  carefully  concealing  these  amuse- 
ments, and  quite  unaware  that  the  Empress'  spies 
informed  her  of  all  his  actions,  which  were  not  such 
as  would  recommend  him  to  a  mother  anxious  for  a 
daughter's  happiness. 

The  Duke  of  Coburg  remained  at  Petersburg  until 
early  in  the  spring  of  1809,  when  hostilities  broke  out 
between  France  and  Austria,  and  he  returned  to 
Coburg.  The  fortunes  of  war  still  favoured  Napoleon, 
although  200,000  of  his  best  troops  were  engaged 
in  the  Peninsular  war.  At  Echmuhl,  in  Bavaria, 
the  Emperor  defeated  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  was 
forced  to  retreat  into  Bohemia,  and  in  May  he  entered 
Vienna.  As  a  Prince  of  the  Rheinbund,  Ernst  was 
the  ally  of  France,   but  his  sympathies  were  with 
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Austria,  where  his  brother  Ferdinand  held  command 
in  the  army,  under  the  Archduke  Charles.  Compelled 
to  send  his  800  Coburgers  to  fight  with  the  imperial 
army,  the  Duke  of  Coburg  was  not  altogether 
sorry  to  be,  himself,  excused  from  military  duty, 
owing  to  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  subsequent  ill- 
health. 

At  Coburg,  Ernst  found  letters  from  Pauline,  and 
learned  of  the  birth  of  his  son.  He  heard,  too,  of 
Pauline's  misery  and  how  those  into  whose  hands 
he  had  committed  her  fulfilled  the  trust.  He  wrote 
immediately,  breaking  the  silence  of  months. 

"  I  am  at  length  arrived,  through  the  most 
dreadful  roads,  and  amidst  horrible  weather, 
extremely  happy  in  having  terminated  this 
distressing  journey. 

"  Poor  little  one,  how  sorry  I  am  at  the  suffer- 
ings you  have  experienced.  Believe  me,  I  share 
them  with  you  ;  I  have  called  those  to  task  whom 
I  deputed  to  furnish  you  with  remittances  ;  they 
are  not  so  culpable  as  I  first  thought.  They  twice 
furnished  money ;  on  one  occasion  it  was  lost  by 
the  post,  which  was  robbed  ;  on  the  other,  the 
inundations  prevented  the  arrival  of  letters  to 
Frankfort.  .  .  . 

"  I  have  received  the  letters  from  yourself  and 

your  sister,  which  afforded  me  extreme  pleasure. 

I  conceive  that  I  need  not  repeat  that  I  took  the 

liveliest  and  most  feeling  interest  in  the  event,  and 

I 
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that  nothing  could  afford  me  more  greater  felicity 
than  to  hear  that  you  and  your  child  enjoyed  good 
health.  .  .  .  Poor  little  one,  what  pain  it  inflicts, 
to  think  how  much  you  have  suffered.  I  should 
much  like  to  see  you  and  the  little  one  ;  when  shall 
I  realise  that  desire  ?  Circumstances  are  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  form  any  projects.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  visit  you  at  the  first  moment  possible. 
Say  everything  to  your  sister  from  me,  and  kiss  the 
infant  on  my  part ;  it  w^ould  delight  me  could  I  do 
the  same  thing  in  person.  .  .  ." 

And  again  the  Duke  wrote  : 

"  Your  letter  is  just  arrived,  containing  the 
hair  of  the  dear  little  one.  Your  communication 
has  been  a  long  time  on  the  road,  and  I  can  only 
attribute  the  delay  to  the  march  of  the  armies 
through  our  territories,  by  which  we  are  so  heavily 
burdened,  and  which  interrupt  the  regular  progress 
of  the  posts.  All  this  country  and  its  environs  are 
crowded  with  French,  being  very  ruinous  to  the 
inhabitants  ;  your  farming-woman  of  Esslau  alone 
has  thirty  soldiers  to  nourish  daily  in  her  house  ; 
you  may  imagine  she  is  not  in  the  best  of  humours  ! 
All  this  and  the  war  gives  great  uneasiness.  For 
myself,  I  am,  in  consequence,  placed  in  the  most 
painful  position,  and  prevented  from  seeing  you  as 
I  could  wish.  I  await  your  letters,  and  offer  up 
prayers  for  the  health  of  the  little  one." 
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Yet  another  affectionate  letter  : 

"  It  is  an  age  since  I  heard  from  you.  Pray 
write  more  frequently  ;  tell  me  all  that  transpires  ; 
whether  you  and  the  little  one  are  in  good  health, 
and  how  you  spend  your  time.  You  know  how  all 
this  interests  me,  therefore  do  not  forget.  I  was 
always  apprehensive  lest  the  war  be  carried  into 
the  part  of  the  country  you  inhabit ;  but  you  may 
rest  assured  now  there  is  nothing  to  fear,  as  the 
armies  have  proceeded  in  a  direction  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  at  first  intended.  Our  country 
has  materially  suffered,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
have  been  reduced  to  beggary  ;  you  may  conceive 
that  I  have  not  benefited.  We  have  received  no 
news  of  my  poor  brother,  which  causes  me  heartfelt 
grief ;  my  brother-in-law  has  been  grievously 
wounded  ;  all  of  which  is  not  calculated  to  tran- 
quillize my  mind.  I  await  with  impatience  the 
opportunity  of  paying  you  a  visit,  which  has  up 
to  the  present  been  impossible.  .  .  .  Do  you  still 
continue  to  give  nourishment  to  your  infant  ?  .  .  . 
I  cannot  figure  to  myself  the  idea  of  beholding  you 
with  a  baby  !  " 


And  again  he  wrote  : 

"  On  my  arrival  here,  I  found  two  letters,  sent 
during  my  absence,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  learn 
that  you  and  the  little  one  are  well.  I  cannot 
express  to  you  the  desire  I  have  to  see  the  dear 
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child,  particularly  after  the  statements  which  you 
make  ;  from  this  you  may  imagine  how  disagreeable 
and  painful  it  is  for  me  to  find  my  hopes  uniformly 
frustrated.  On  returning  hither,  I  conceived  that 
no  obstacle  would  present  itself  to  impede  my 
instantly  joining  you  ;  but,  most  unfortunately  for 
me,  the  theatre  of  war  is  again  directed  towards 
our  country  ;  we  are  environed  by  armies  on  every 
side,  and  my  duty  debars  me  from  abandoning  my 
troops  at  this  juncture  of  crisis  and  danger.  How- 
ever, from  all  that  can  be  conjectured,  the  fate  of 
arms  will  speedily  be  decided,  when  the  troops 
will  immediately  direct  their  march  from  hence, 
and  we  shall  then  be  free.  I  shall  go  to  visit 
my  sister  at  Amorbach,  and  from  thence  my 
route  will  be  to  you.  I  hope  that  you  will  offer 
up  your  vows,  in  order  that  this  may  speedily 
happen. 

"  Time  is  pressing,  I  cannot  continue  my 
letter  ;   by  next  post  you  shall  hear  further. 

"  Adieu.     A  thousand  kind  remembrances." 


It  was  not  until  his  son  was  about  four  months 
old  that  the  Duke  was  able  to  visit  him.  The 
surroundings  of  the  child  and  of  his  young 
mother  seem  to  have  shocked  even  Ernst's  callous 
nature. 

"  One  day,"  writes  Pauline,  "  about  the  middle  of 
July,  the  Duke  arrived  unexpectedly  in  Frankfort. 
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He  found  a  miserable  chamber,  wretchedly  furnished, 
brown  bread,  myself,  and  the  infant.  Our  situation 
affected  him.  On  a  sudden,  he  was  desirous  that  I 
should  inhabit  a  house  furnished  in  the  last  style  of 
elegance,  and,  had  I  acted  according  to  his  wishes,  I 
should  immediately  have  hired  a  waiting-woman, 
servants,  horses,  and  carriage,  and  a  coachman.  I 
heard  all  this,  smiling,  and  in  my  turn  proceeded  to 
give  the  Prince  a  lesson.  I  spoke  of  a  virtue  I  had 
too  rigorously  practised  for  the  last  two  years, 
namely,  economy.  I  gave  him  to  understand  that  I 
could  dispense  with  a  carriage ;  that  a  waiting- 
woman  was  not  absolutely  required,  but  that  the 
most  urgent  necessaries  had  for  a  length  of  time  been 
entirely  lacking  to  me." 

After  actually  beholding  for  himself  in  what  a 
condition  of  penury  the  beautiful  Pauline  was 
dragging  on  a  sordid  existence,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  Duke  would  make  some  effort  to  render 
her  lot  more  endurable,  but  this  was  not  the 
case. 

"  He  wrote,  making  me  promises,  which  were 
frequently  repeated,"  she  says.  "  These  incessant 
assurances  without  performance,  the  destitute  state 
in  which  I  was  placed,  were  the  final  results  of  the 
Duke's  flowery  promises — the  person  for  whom  he 
was  desirous  of  purchasing  a  carriage  was  compelled 
to  borrow  ten  florins  ;  all  credit  being  exhausted.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  I  should  have  been  completely 
at  my  ease,  if  every  letter  I  received  from  H.S.H. 
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containing  the  words  '  you  will  receive  money  '  had 
actually  been  a  bill  of  exchange  ;  but  such  assurances 
did  not  pass  current — the  remittances  they  incessantly 
announced  never  arrived." 

There  is  no  better  proof  of  Pauline's  virtue  than 
the  fact  that  she  remained  in  such  poverty.  With 
her  remarkable  beauty,  and  the  romantic  mystery 
which  surrounded  her,  everywhere  the  lovely  Madame 
Alexandre  found  admirers,  who  would  fain  have  laid 
their  hearts  and  their  fortune  at  her  little  feet,  but 
Pauline,  in  spite  of  his  treatment  of  her,  still  loved  the 
Duke,  and  she  was  passionately  devoted  to  little 
Ernst.  In  vain  suitors  sought  to  win  her  favours  ; 
she  remained  faithful  to  that  most  unworthy  Prince 
who  had  won  her  heart,  hoping  against  hope,  unwilling 
to  acknowledge,  even  to  herself,  that  he  was  to  blame 
for  the  neglect  with  which  she  was  treated  ;  trying  to 
persuade  herself  that  some  one  else  was  the  cause  of 
it — the  Duchess,  now  become  her  enemy  ;  Prince 
Leopold,  or  Titel,  who  disregarded  the  instructions 
the  Duke  gave  him.  Looking  back  to  her  youth,  at 
the  time  she  wrote  her  memoirs,  Pauline  speaks 
bitterly  of  Ernst,  seeing  him  as  he  was  in  truth  ;  but 
for  years  she  beheld  him  only  through  the  glamour 
of  love. 

The  summer  of  1809  wore  on,  and  Pauline's  cir- 
cumstances grew  more  and  more  wretched.  Money, 
scarcely  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  was 
doled  out  to  her  from  Coburg,  and  these  paltry  sums 
had  not  only  to  support  her,  but  Madame  Panam, 
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who,  lonely  and  ill,  had  joined  her  two  daughters, 
only  to  add  to  their  distress.  She  had  lost  the  greater 
part  of  her  small  possessions  through  a  dishonest  man 
of  business  ;  in  fact,  only  a  property  at  Montpelier 
and  the  house  in  the  Rue  Chantereine  remained  to 
her. 

The  Duke  of  Coburg  continued  to  write  cheerfully 
and  affectionately  to  the  girl,  whose  deplorable 
position  he  took  no  steps  to  alter. 

*'  Dear  Little  One, 

"  I  have  received  your  two  letters,  but  so  late 
that  they  are  absolute  antiquities.  I  perceive  by 
your  last  that  you  continue  very  apprehensive,  in 
consequence  of  belligerent  operations  .  .  .  and  that 
you  entertain  fears  respecting  your  remaining  in 
Frankfurt.  There  is  no  need  to  reassure  you, 
events  have  already  done  so,  you  are  in  complete 
safety  where  you  reside.  You  tell  me  that  you 
wish  a  fixed  sum  to  be  given  that  you  may  regulate 
your  expenditure.  I  think  that  would  be  best, 
but  how  much  would  be  necessary  ?  Tell  me 
whether  2,000  francs  per  annum  would  be  suffi- 
cient ?  Answer  me,  speedily,  and  I  will  then  remit 
you  the  money  every  quarter,  beginning  with  the 
first  of  the  ensuing  month.  Does  not  the  fine 
weather  we  now  experience  call  to  your  recollection 
last  summer  !  How  sad  we  cannot  spend  it  in  the 
same  way.  ...  I  never  go  to  Rosenau,  but  my 
regrets  increase.     I  have  suffered  much,  and  still 
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continue  to  experience  pain  from  the  unfortunate 
fall  last  year,  added  to  which  my  temper  is  soured, 
because  time  drags  heavily.  ...  I  spend  a  life 
worthy  of  a  Carthusian.  ...  I  expect  letters  from 
you.     Adieu." 


1 


CHAPTER  X 

WILHELMSBAD    AND    THE    GENERAL    L 

In  the  early  autumn  of  1809,  Pauline,  with  her 
mother  and  Ernst,  moved  from  Frankfort  to  the  little 
neighbouring  town  of  Wilhelmsbad.  The  conflict 
between  Austria  and  France  still  continued.  After 
his  reverses  at  Echmuhl,  the  gallant  Archduke,  rally- 
ing his  forces,  had  gained  the  advantage  at  Aspern 
and  Essling,  and,  awhile,  the  issue  of  the  campaign 
seemed  doubtful.  Frankfort,  and  the  surrounding 
district,  at  some  distance  from  the  field  of  operations, 
enjoyed  comparative  tranquillity ;  but  the  whole 
country  had  been,  more  or  less,  in  a  condition  of 
unrest  since  the  declaration  of  hostilities.  All  the 
States  adjoining  Bavaria  were  overrun  with  troops, 
the  contingents  of  the  Rheinbund  approaching  the 
seat  of  war ;  12,000  Wurtemburgers  were  assembled 
under  Vandamme,  10,000  from  the  Duchy  of  Baden  ; 
the  same  number  from  Hesse  ;  there  were  20,000 
Saxons  at  Dresden — 100,000  troops,  in  all,  of  the 
Confederation  marching  from  various  points.  It  was 
not  a  time  for  unprotected  women  to  be  abroad  ; 
and  of  course,  everywhere,  prices  were  ruinous. 

At  Wilhelmsbad,  Pauline  made  the  acquaintance 

of    a    retired    French    general.    Count    L ,    who 
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possessed  large  estates  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
was  captivated  by  her  charms,  and  she  tells  how  in 
her  turn  she  appreciated  his  friendship. 

"  General  L  .  .  .  .  ,  an  infirm  old  gentleman, 
of  a  hasty  temper,  but  frank  and  rigid,  possessed 
some  property  at  Wilhelmsbad,  which  he  came 
to  inspect.  '  The  bread  of  the  stranger  is  bitter,' 
says  Dante,  '  his  staircase  is  rude,  his  conversation 
is  sorrowful.'  It  was  not  without  a  lively  sentiment 
of  pleasure  that  I  beheld  some  of  my  countrymen 
in  Germany.  The  general  expressed  the  particular 
interest  which  my  solitary  condition  in  a  foreign 
country  inspired,  as  well  as  my  youth,  and  the 
traces  of  anguish  perceptible  in  my  features.  I 
accepted  the  invitations  which  he  at  times  gave  me 
to  spend  the  evening  in  his  society.  In  vain  did  I 
endeavour  to  conceal  from  him  a  portion  of  my 
sufferings,  their  publicity  made  them  known  to  him, 
and  my  exterior  but  too  evidently  demonstrated 
the  state  of  misery  to  which  I  was  abandoned. 
His  compassion  became  daily  more  tender,  and  at 
length  irksome.  I  could  not  refuse  the  general 
my  respect,  my  friendship,  and  my  gratitude, 
and  he  profited  by  these  sentiments,  in  seeking 
to  awaken,  in  my  wretched  heart,  feelings  of 
another  description  ;  and,  in  order  to  undeceive 
me  in  regard  to  my  hopes,  addressed  me  to  the 
following  effect  : 

"  '  What !    for  three  long  years,  during  which 
you   have  foolishly   devoted   your  existence  to 
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the  mercy  of  a  Prince,  who  heeds  you  not,  but 
abandons  you  to  languish  in  such  cruel  distress, 
and  you  still  expect  relief  at  his  hand  !     Ah  ! 
Madam,    how    little    are    you    acquainted    with 
mankind  !     It  was  after  the  birth  of  your  son, 
it  was  long  prior  to  that  epoch,  your  state  of 
existence  should  have  been  decided  upon.     Rely 
upon  my  experience  ;    I  speak  the  language  of 
purest   friendship ;     it   obliges   me   to   tear   the 
bandage    from    before    your    eyes.     You    have 
now   nothing  to   hope   for   from   the   Prince   of 
Coburg.     Call    to    your    remembrance    the    sad 
prediction  I  now  make.     If  you  do  not  escape 
the  position  in  which  you  are  placed,  the  future 
will  be  terrible  indeed.     You  will  perish  in  cruel 
solitude,  with  the  babe  you  nourish.     You  will 
esteem  yourself  doubly  blessed  in  drawing  a  few 
florins    from    that    haughty    Court,    to    nourish 
yourself    and    your    offspring.     Nay,    perhaps, 
attempts  may  be  made  to  silence  you  altogether. 
I  will  neither  answer  for  your  liberty  nor  your 
life ;     youth,    amiability,    and    misfortune,    are 
but  trifling  obstacles  with  courtiers,  and  you  have 
everything  to  apprehend.' 
"  General    L  .  .  .  .    perceived    the    impression 
his  words  had  made  upon  my  mind,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a  formal  declaration  of  his  passion, 
which  astonished  me,  and  which  I  repelled  with 
more  chagrin  than  violence.     He  offered  to  share 
with  me  his  fortune,  proposed  my  following  him 
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to  Paris,  and  my  acceptance  (my  frankness  shall 
conceal  nothing)  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs, 
(upwards  of  four  thousand  pounds  sterling)  to 
supply  my  existing  exigencies.  Tears  gushed  from 
my  eyes  as  I  listened  to  the  proposal. 

"  *  I  esteemed  you,  sir,'  was  my  reply,  '  and 
you  were  perhaps  the  only  man  in  whom  I  thought 
I  could  place  my  confidence.  I  have  only  to 
regret  that  I  could  not  inspire  you  with  a  similar 
sentiment  to  that  which  you  had  given  birth  to 
in  my  breast.  I  am  destitute  ;  my  future  prospects 
are  very  doubtful.  I  certainly  may  be  precipitated 
into  the  greatest  distress,  but  has  anything  in  my 
conduct  led  you  to  entertain  a  hope  of  succesSj 
by  hazarding  this  proposal,  so  vilifying  to  my 
feelings.  No,  sir,  I  will  never  abandon  my  duty 
nor  my  son  ! ' 

"  The  effort  I  had  thus  made  upon  myself, 
the  terror  which  the  general  had  awakened  in  my 
bosom,  and  the  agony  I  experienced  on  perceiving 
that  my  sex  could  only  find  an  interested  egotism 
among  mankind,  completed  to  overwhelm  me,  and 
a  fit  of  illness  was  the  result.  The  general,  it  is 
trtie,  conducted  himself  with  nobleness  and  delicacy. 
Without  much  more  intrusion,  he  watched  over  my 
health,  manifested  a  real  interest  in  my  welfare, 
and,  after  a  period,  quitted  Wilhelmsbad.  Alas !  the 
fatal  blow  was  struck ;  my  fondly-cherished  security 
vanished,  and  I  was  deprived  of  the  last  felicity 
attendant  on  misfortune,  the  phantom  illusion. 
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"  The  Prince  had  adopted  the  precaution  of 
keeping  up  a  correspondence  at  Wilhelmsbad ; 
nor  do  I  doubt  but  my  proceedings  were  subjected 
to  that  honourable  scrutiny  to  which  language 
less  polite  would  apply  a  different  term,  and 
which  never  fails  to  create  imaginary  crimes 
to  prove  its  utility  and  penetration.  Added  to 
this,  my  letters,  penned  with  the  naivete  of  youth, 
the  improvidence  of  my  character,  and  all  the 
freedom  of  a  woman  whose  conscience  inspires  her 
with  dignified  pride  ;  my  communications,  in  short, 
contained  much  matter  relating  to  General  L  .  .  .  , 
his  qualifications,  and  the  pleasure  which  I 
experienced  in  his  society. 

"  The  Duke,  combining  what  I  myself  com- 
municated with  the  representations  made  to  him 
by  his  secret  correspondent,  was  desirous  of 
assuming  the  mask  of  jealousy.  The  idea  was  truly 
ridiculous,  but  he  was  in  want  of  some  pretext, 
and  this  sudden  jealous  fit  served  as  a  kind  of 
excuse  for  my  past  miseries,  as  well  as  those  he 
still  had  in  store.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  general 
might  have  been  my  father,  that  his  infirmities  and 
the  wounds  he  had  received  tormented  him  during 
a  portion  of  the  day,  that,  in  continuing  at  Wil- 
helmsbad, notwithstanding  his  offers,  I  had  given 
incontestable  proofs  of  the  little  price  I  attached 
to  his  presence,  and,  finally,  that  it  was  myself 
who  had,  in  a  light  and  playful  manner,  detailed 
to  His  Royal  Highness  the  visits  which  I  paid  to 
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the  gentleman  in  question.  All  these  circum- 
stances combined  afforded  incontrovertible  evidence 
to  destroy  even  the  very  shadow  of  this  ridiculous 
jealousy;  but  the  least  appearance  sufficed;  the 
absurdity  of  the  pretext  was  of  little  consequence, 
so  that  the  result  proved  the  same.  The  wolf 
in  his  converse  with  the  lamb  did  not  think  fit 
to  scrutinize  so  deeply.  The  resolution  of  being 
jealous  once  adopted,  the  Prince  acquitted  himself 
to  perfection,  and,  in  two  letters,  he  declared  that 
he  was  furious  at  my  intercourse  with  *  the  general 
I  so  much  extolled.  '  " 

This  what  the  Duke  wrote  : 

"  I  yesterday  got  yours  ;  and  am  glad  to  find 
that  you  and  the  child  are  well.  It  was  an  age 
since  I  had  heard  from  you,  and  I  can  assure  you 
I  was  not  a  little  out  of  temper  on  that  account. 
You  are  very  avaricious  of  your  letters.  It  is 
not,  however,  business  that  prevents  your  writing; 
really,  was  I  not  so  indulgent,  I  might  well  surmise 
something,  and  have  a  quarrel  with  you.  Who  is 
this  General  L  — ,  and  the  amiable  society 
of  which  you  are  enamoured  ?  If  this  delightful 
intercourse  permits  it,  I  request  you  will  favour 
me  with  some  details  in  the  first  letter  you  expedite. 
Tell  me,  my  dear,  the  reason  why  you  look  upon  me 
as  a  person  destined  for  the  other  world  ?  I  can 
assure  you  for  the  present  I  have  no  desire  to 
undertake  such  a  journey,  and   I   beg   to  assure 
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you  that  I  am  in  perfect  health.  If  I  was  so  happy 
as  to  be  near  you,  I  think  it  would  be  in  my  power 
to  give  you  some  proofs  of  the  veracity  of  my 
thesis. 

"  Adieu.     Reply    the     soonest    possible,    and 
embrace  the  little  one  in  my  name." 


"  Shortly  after  this,  however,"  writes  Pauline, 
"  the  Duke,  without  warning,  came  to  Wilhelmsbad. 
At  five  in  the  morning  I  heard  a  violent  knocking 
at  my  door.  Thus  suddenly  awakened,  and, 
while  listening  to  recognise  the  voice  which  so 
imperiously  demanded  admittance,  and  obliged 
to  slip  on  my  dressing-gown,  in  order  to  go  and 
open  the  door,  a  short  lapse  of  time  occurred. 
Scarcely  had  I  drawn  back  the  bolt,  when  the 
Prince  precipitated  himself  into  the  chamber,  and 
with  a  loud  noise,  forced  open  the  door  of  a  press, 
searched  in  all  the  corners,  and  whether  it  was  that 
he  only  acted  this  farce,  or  really  was  impelled  by 
jealous  fury,  he  inspired  me  with  real  terror. 
After  this  ludicrous  paroxysm,  he  became  appeased. 

"  What  a  singular  contrariety  of  the  human 
heart,  that  the  very  cause  of  all  my  misery  and 
sufferings  should  still  appear  to  lament  them  ! 
Taking  my  hands,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  he 
exclaimed,  '  Poor  little  one  ! '  His  compassion  was 
even  wrought  upon  to  tears,  and,  in  a  tone  of  the 
profoundest  tenderness,  he  incessantly  kept  repeat- 
ing,  '  Poor  Pauline,  poor  child  !  '  as  if  he  himself 
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had  not  been  the  cause  of  the  evils  he  deplored, 
and  that  one  word  from  his  lips  would  have  put 
an  end  to  my  torments  ! 

"  Nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  human 
heart  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  these 
moments  in  the  life  of  the  Prince.  He  found,  as 
it  were,  the  means  of  creating  for  himself  two  souls, 
the  one  occupied  in  deliberately  tearing  my  heart 
strings,  while  the  other  directed  a  sorrowful  glance 
upon  the  state  to  which  he  had  reduced  me.  It 
may  be  said  that  he  divided  his  own  being,  and, 
forgetting  that  he  was  my  executioner,  had  the 
courage  to  weep  over  my  misfortunes. 

"  On  observing  that  he  was  sensibly  touched  by 
my  wretchedness,  I  was  desirous  of  opening  his 
eyes  in  respect  to  his  conduct  towards  me,  and  I 
requested  him  to  peruse  a  letter  which  General 
L  .  .  .  .  had  just  sent  me.  In  this  communication, 
after  making  some  statements  respecting  my 
brother,  who  was  serving  in  the  army  of  Italy, 
he  complained  of  the  rigidity  of  my  morals,  and 
menaced  me,  as  he  had  uniformly  done,  with  the 
deplorable  perspective  I  should  ultimately  en- 
counter. Never  did  any  document  carry  with  it 
more  visible  marks  of  veracity. 

"  The  Duke  stammered,  excused  himself  to 
the  best  of  his  power,  and  proposed  to  me  a  little 
tour  to  Frankfort.  The  excursion  was  of  short 
duration,  and  did  not  prove  very  agreeable.  On 
entering  the  carriage,  we  had  to  travel  in  a  most 
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terrible  tempest,  the  snow  fell  very  thick,  and  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  horses  could  drag  the 
vehicle.  The  Prince,  under  the  pretext  of  having 
to  pay  a  short  visit  to  one  of  his  friends,  left  us 
in  the  city,  and  never  deigned  to  think  of  us  till 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  proceeding  as 
barbarous  as  it  was  insulting  !  " 


CHAPTER  XI 

PAULINE    RETURNS    TO    COBURG 

"  After  this  visit  to  Frankfort," — writes  Pauline, 
"  the  Duke  left  me  with  promises  :  once  more  I 
voluntarily  closed  my  eyes  upon  that  conviction 
which  my  fears  and  thoughts,  respecting  the  want 
of  frankness  and  generosity  in  H.H.,  ought  to  have 
awakened  in  my  mind." 

Time  passed.  "  Our  wants  were  so  cruelly 
oppressive,  that  my  sister  repaired  in  person  to  recall 
to  the  recollection  of  the  Duke  his  promises  and  our 
existence." 

Madame  Lingis  had,  at  this  time,  secured  through 
the  kindness  of  General  L  .  .  .  .  ,  who  corresponded 
with  the  sisters  and  took  a  sincere  interest  in  their 
welfare,  a  position  at  Dresden  as  dame  de  compagnie  to 
wealthy  relatives  of  his  own,  and  she  was  on  her  way 

thither,  when  she   stopped   at ,  to   seek  an 

interview  with  the  Duke  of  Coburg.  She  was  success- 
ful in  obtaining  it,  and  also  saw  his  mother  and  sister, 
when,  her  head  completely  turned  by  the  meaning- 
less civility  of  these  great  personages,  and  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  she  had  received  nothing  but,  as  usual, 
promises,  she  wrote  in  the  following  glowing  terms 
to  Pauline  : — 
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"  I  arrived  here  Thursday  night,  and  my  first 
business  was  to  address  the  Grand  Duke.  There  was 
a  ball  at  his  hotel ;  he  read  my  letter  with  so 
much  distraction  that  he  thought  it  must  be  you 
and  immediately  issued  orders  that  I  should  not 
quit  my  chamber,  and  that  he  would  let  me  know 
on  the  morrow  when  and  w^here  he  could  see  me. 
On  coming  to  himself  he  re-perused  my  letter  and 
found  his  mistake.  On  the  ensuing  morning  he 
despatched  the  waiting-woman  of  his  sister  the 
Grand  Duchess  Constantine  with  a  letter,  stating 
that  a  messenger  would  be  sent  for  me  between 
nine  and  ten  o'clock.  The  chambermaid  came 
accordingly,  and  conducted  me  to  the  castle,  where 
I  was  received  by  the  Grand  Duchess  herself, 
who  is  undeniably  one  of  the  most  amiable  persons 
I  ever  saw  ;  she  spoke  of  you  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  said  she  should  be  charmed  to  see 
the  little  Auguste. 

"  I  conversed  with  her  a  length  of  time  upon  the 
footing  of  old  acquaintance,  and,  as  she  found  the 
Duke  delay  his  appearance,  she  went  to  fetch  him. 
He  inquired  whither  I  was  going ;  I  answered, 
to  Dresden  ;  that  since  his  departure  you  had 
always  continued  indisposed  ;  that  you  could  not 
quit  Wilhelmsbad  without  paying  the  debts  you 
owed,  and  that  you  were  destitute  of  everything. 
He  stated  that  he  had  received  no  news  from  you. 
I  informed  him,  however,  that  you  had  written 
several  times,  and  that  I  was  astonished  at  his 
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non-reception  of  your  letters.  I  then  gave  him 
your  communication,  when  he  quitted  me  to  read 
it,  requesting  I  would  go  to  his  mother,  who  was 
desirous  of  seeing  me.  I  went  to  the  Duchess, 
who  gave  me  the  most  cordial  reception ;  she 
spoke  much  concerning  you  ;  that  she  was  greatly 
interested  in  your  behalf,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  event  which  has  occurred  she  would  have 
placed  you  near  her  own  person,  but  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  separate  a  young  and  beautiful 
female  from  the  Duke,  who  could  only  prove 
prejudicial  to  him. 

"  It  appears  that  they  entertain  the  best  in- 
tentions towards  the  dear  little  angel.  I  did  not 
forget  to  tell  them  how  good  and  handsome  he  was. 
They  will  not  leave  him  in  obscurity;  they  seem 
determined,  at  the  proper  season,  to  give  him  an 
education  suitable  to  his  rank.  After  all  this, 
my  dear  Pauline,  you  ought  to  entertain  no 
disquietude  respecting  the  destiny  of  your  boy. 
And,  as  regards  yourself,  the  Duchess  told  me 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Duke 
should  give  you  an  allowance ;  in  reply,  I  stated  it 
was  impossible  you  could  exist  upon  the  remittances 
at  present  made.  My  opinion  is  they  intend 
to  consult,  and  in  the  evening  I  shall  learn  their 
decision  ;  notwithstanding  this,  I  feel  discontented, 
knowing  the  wretched  state  in  which  I  left  you, 
and  that  his  Royal  Highness  is  not  expeditious ;  my 
wish  was  that  he  should  furnish  money  immediately. 
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"  The  Duchess  requests  you  will  not  present 
yourself  here  ;  that  at  any  other  time  she  should  be 
happy  to  see  you,  but  at  the  present  period  there 
are  too  many  grand  projects  on  the  tapis,  and 
that  there  are  many  envious  persons  who  only 
seek  to  injure  and  prove  prejudicial  to  the  Duke. 

"  Josephine  was  much  caressed  by  the  Grand 
Duchess,  and  also  embraced  by  the  Duchess  ; 
they  found  her  very  much  grown.  His  Royal 
Highness  stated  to  the  Grand  Duchess  that  he  found 
you  more  beautiful,  and  that  you  became  more 
lovely  every  day. 

"  I  am  just  returned  from  the  castle,  and  my 
heart  is  much  easier.  I  was  overwhelmed  with 
friendship  and  with  compliments.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess  to  send  a  carriage 
and  all  requisites  for  your  journey  ;  I  particularly 
requested  an  immediate  supply  of  money." 

But   Pauline  was  no  longer  to  be  deluded  with 
false  hopes. 

"  The  result  of  my  sister's  visit  was  assurances 
of  a  supply,  a  coin  that  costs  so  little  !  "  she  says 
bitterly.  "  My  sister  went  to  Dresden  ;  no  more 
letters  arrived,  and  my  communications  remained 
unanswered.  Three  months  rolled  away,  in  the 
very  depth  of  winter,  so  that  I  continued,  with  my 
child  and  my  mother,  bereft  of  all  assistance. 
Accumulated  sufferings  had  steeled  my  heart ; 
too  much  kindness  and  patience  had  wrought  upon 
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me  this  conviction,  that  the  more  we  endure  the 
more  we  may  expect  to  suffer. 

"  A  bold  resolution  seized  my  mind  in  the  midst 
of  the  horrible  extremity  in  which  we  were  plunged, 
and  became  rooted  in  a  heart,  naturally  weak  and 
yielding,  but  to  which  excessive  misery  had  given 
an  additional  impetus.  Mother  and  daughter  at 
the  same  time,  the  witness  of  a  parent's  and  an 
infant's  sufferings,  I  forgot  that  I  was  only  seventeen 
and  a  woman  without  support.  I  proceeded  to 
Coburg ;  this  was  the  step  so  greatly  dreaded  by 
the  Duke  and  his  mother. 

"  They  had  carefully  kept  me  at  a  distance 
from  the  Court,  a  wretched  victim,  whose  lamenta- 
tions would  have  fatigued  the  royal  ears.  They 
dreaded  the  impression  which  my  complaints  and 
my  misfortunes  might  have  produced  upon  popular 
feeling,  already  by  no  means  favourable  to  an 
avaricious  and  faithless  Court.  Resolved  not  to 
quit  Coburg  until  a  termination  should  be  put  to 
the  uncertainty  and  wretchedness  of  our  existence, 
in  providing  a  certainty,  not  for  myself,  but  my 
son,  I  prepared  to  encounter  every  outrage  and 
torment,  arming  myself  with  humility  and  courage. 
"  As  I  had  presupposed,  on  ascertaining  my 
arrival,  fresh  fuel  was  added  to  the  fire  :  the  Duke 
and  the  Duchess  wrote  to  me  the  most  fulminating 
letters.  The  ensuing  day  I  had  an  audience  with 
the  Duchess,  whose  conversation  proved  equally 
curious  with  that  I  have  already  recapitulated. 
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*'  Her  first  words  and  her  reception  greatly 
surprised  me.  I  naturally  expected  a  storm  of  in- 
vective ;  she,  however^  approached  and,  embracing, 
pressed  me  in  her  arms.  *My  dear  girl !  '  cried 
she.  *  Ah  1  how  handsome  you  are !  The  Duke  was 
perfectly  in  the  right  when  he  told  me  that  you 
improved  daily ;  that  robe  of  blue  Levantine, 
that  straw  hat,  and  that  large  veil,  become  you 
amazingly.  Come,  and  sit  down  beside  me,  my 
elegant  young  traveller  ;  you  know  I  have  cause 
of  complaint  against  you.' 

"  I  excused  myself  in  the  best  terms  possible, 
and  then  remarked  to  the  Duchess  that  the  state  in 
which  we  were  left,  the  sentiments  of  a  mother  and 
a  daughter,  the  sufferings  of  that  creature  most 
dear  to  me  in  existence,  the  insufficiency  of  the 
means  promised  to  us  during  a  state  of  war,  and 
which  might,  inadequate  as  the  sum  was,  be  momen- 
tarily cut  off  ;  in  short,  the  acme  of  misery  to  which 
we  found  ourselves  reduced  had  determined  me  to 
present  myself,  and  to  claim  her  promised  protection. 

"  *  Ah  !  my  God  !  we  are  ourselves  in  a  very 
critical  position  ;  the  chances  of  the  times  and  of 
war,  may,  from  day  to  day,  deprive  us  of  everything 
we  possess  in  the  world.' 

"  '  That  very  consideration  argues  in  favour  of 
the  step  I  have  taken.  Madam.  The  honourable 
sentiments  which  doubtless  animate  the  heart  of 
the  Prince  should,  under  similar  circumstances, 
prompt  him  to  decide  on  making  some  provision 
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for  his  son.  If  misfortunes,  which  I  cannot  foresee, 
deprive  him  of  his  principality,  and  that  he  should 
experience  the  regret  of  seeing  his  infant  left  without 

resource ' 

"  *  But,  Pauline,  you  laugh, — you  joke !  What 
then  do  you  think  to  make  of  your  child — a  duke, 
a  prince,  an  emperor  ?  ' 

'  ^  A  man.  Madam  !  ' 

'  '  Ah  !  ah  !  ' 

'  '  And  a  good  education  ' 

* '  You  act  the  extravaganza,  my  dear.' 
'  *  No,  Madam  Duchess,  my  child  is  more  dear 
to  me  than  my  own  existence.  I  am  resigned  to 
suffer,  so  I  can  feel  an  assurance  that  he  will  not 
become  a  victim.  It  is  for  him  alone,  and  to  learn 
the  definitive  resolutions  of  the  Prince  as  regards 
his  welfare,  that  I  have  undertaken  this  journey 
to  Coburg.' 

"  *  Give  the  child  up  to  me  ;  I  will  see  to  his 
being  placed  out.  Some  honest  countryman  shall 
take  charge  of  him.*     Here  she  paused. 

"  After  some  moments  of  silence,  the  Duchess 
thus  resumed.  *  Pauline,  be  upon  your  guard ! 
You  may  have  heard  of  a  woman,  a  Swiss.  She, 
too,  had  pretensions.  Her  child  was  taken  from 
her.     Go,  and  inquire  what  became  of  her.' 

"  Thunderstruck,  I  continued  mute  ;  but  this 
trait  did  not  escape  me.  The  Duchess  became 
more  mild,  and  approached  me. 

"  '  Young  and  handsom^e  as  you  are,  you  have 
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a  long  future  and  countless  pleasures  in  store. 
Be  reasonable  ;  resign  the  child  to  me,  and  go 
yourself  and  seek  amusement  in  Paris.' 

"  *  Ah,  Madam  !  my  pleasure  is  centred  in  my 
child.  My  destiny  depends  upon  the  fate  reserved 
for  him,  and  I  pledge  you  my  honour  I  would 
sacrifice  all  the  amusements  in  the  world  to  enjoy 
one  of  his  caresses,  and  feel  his  lips  pressed  to 
mine.' 

"  *  What  a  child  you  are  — ' 

"  '  I  crave  pardon,  Madam  ;  I  ought  to  have 
concealed  my  feelings,  but  you  struck  me  to  the 
heart.  You  despise  my  child  ;  you  wish  me  to 
abandon  it ;  you  menace  me  with  taking  it  away  ; 
you  seek  to  possess  the  infant,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  brought  up  among  the  unfortunate,  who  are 
regarded  by  society  with  unmerited  disdain ! 
He  is  the  offspring  of  a  Prince  ;  he  is  mine  and 
your  son's  !  You  well  know  whether  I  quitted 
France  of  my  own  accord  ;  you  are  not  ignorant 
of  the  circumstances  that  led  me  hither  to  play 
the  unfortunate  part  allotted  me  ;  you  are  my 
protectress, — you  repel  my  son  !  and  you  will ■' 

"  '  Dry  your  tears  ;  do  not  sob  ;  come,  calm 
yourself.  Adieu,  Pauline ;  I  shall  see  you  again 
to-morrow,  and  will  converse  with  you.  You  are 
not  now  in  a  state  to  listen  to  me ;  adieu.'  The 
Duchess  left  me. 

"  I  returned  dreadfully  ill ;  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  Counsellor  Titel  brought  me  an  invitation 
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from  the  Duchess,  which  I  did  not  accept;  my 
feelings  were  outraged.  Several  persons  of  the 
Court  successively  announced  to  me  the  Duke's 
pleasure,  signifying  that  I  must  immediately  quit 
the  city.  My  uniform  reply  was  that  I  awaited 
the  decision  of  his  Royal  Highness  on  the  subject 
that  interested  me;  I  collected  all  my  courage, 
declaring  that  I  would  not  depart  until  something 
decisive  should  be  concluded  respecting  the  fate 
of  my   child. 

"  After  the  lapse  of  thirty  days  of  ceaseless 
misery,  one  Major  Szymborski,  a  man  gifted  with 
feelings  of  humanity,  but  devoted  to  his  master 
and  forced  to  hide  from  us  a  portion  of  the  interest 
with  which  we  inspired  him,  waited  upon  me,  in 
order  to  procure  my  signature  to  a  species  of 
compromise,  whereby  the  Prince  purchased  my 
departure  from  Coburg  at  the  price  of  a  pension  of 
three  thousand  francs  (a  hundred  and  twenty  pounds 
sterling).  I  consented  to  ratify  the  act,  insufficient 
as  the  sum  was  at  that  period,  and  in  that  country. 

"  Here  is  the  contract : — 

"Article  i. — An  allowance  will  be  made  to 
Madame  A.  P.  Alexandre  of  3,000  francs,  as  an 
annual  pension. 

"Art.  2 — This  sum  will  be  paid  by  a  banker, 
resident  in  the  city  she  shall  inhabit,  so  that  every 
two  months  one-sixth  of  the  amount  may  be 
drawn. 

"  Art.  3. — The  debts  of  Madame  A.  P.  Alexandre 
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contracted  at  Wilhelmsbad,  and  the  amounts 
of  which  have  been  given  in  by  her,  shall  be  liquid- 
ated. 

"Art.  4. — Money  shall  be  found  to  defray  her 
expenses  as  far  as  Dresden. 

"Art.  5. — Twelve  hundred  francs  shall  be  paid 
to  procure  the  furniture  necessary  for  her  apart- 
ments. 

"Art.  6. — All  the  debts  she  shall  in  future  con- 
tract are  not  to  be  liquidated. 

"  Art.  7. — Madame  A.  P.  Alexandre  shall  as 
speedily  as  possible  quit  the  estates  of  his  Serene 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  and  never 
return  ;  without  which  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  articles  are  invalid." 


CHAPTER    XII 

IN    DRESDEN 

^'  Favour  is  deceitful,  and  Beauty  is  vain,"  saith 
the  sage,  despite  which  warning,  women,  in  all  ages, 
have  coveted  these  gifts  above  any  others.  Pauline 
Panam,  however,  who  possessed  them  in  perfection, 
would  have  confirmed  the  wise  man's  words.  Vain, 
indeed,  in  her  case,  had  been  beauty,  unutterably 
vain  !  the  cause  of  the  calamity  which  had  over- 
whelmed her  young  life. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  she  found  herself  in  pitiful 
circumstances.  Living  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Madame  Alexandre,  ostensibly  a  widow  (having  never 
been  a  wife),  an  exile  from  her  own  country,  in  an 
uncongenial  land,  her  fortune  consisted  of  the  pittance 
so  grudgingly  doled  out  by  the  Duke  of  Coburg.  Her 
enemies  were  powerful  and  vindictive,  her  friends 
unable  to  protect  her  ;  her  lover  had  proved  faithless, 
and  her  heart,  on  account  of  his  treachery,  held  love 
in  abhorrence.  But  a  purer  and  mightier  sentiment 
filled  and  satisfied  it,  maternal  devotion. 

She  established  herself  at  Dresden,  with  Madame 
Panam,  whose  health  daily  became  feebler.  Her 
slender  resources  just  sufficed  for  the  necessities 
of  existence,  but  her  mind  was  relieved  from  harassing 
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pecuniary  embarassments,  the  contract  assuring  her, 
so  she  believed,  a  certain,  if  modest  income. 

And  she  found  peace  and  comparative  happiness 
in  the  gay  little  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  feeling 
the  attraction  of  that  "  Florence  of  Germany,"  wicked 
old  Augustus  the  Strong's  capital ;  which  he  en- 
riched with  his  spoils,  and  made  so  beautiful.  It  was 
a  strange  life  for  a  brilliant  creature  like  Pauline  ; 
she  had  no  society  but  that  of  her  young  son  and  her 
invalid  mother  ;  even  her  sister  she  rarely  saw,  and 
friends  she  had  none,  for  "  poverty  is  the  great 
secluder,  except  to  those  who  belong  to  the  class 
born  in  it." 

Never  does  time  pass  so  swiftly  as  in  pleasant  mono- 
tony. Pauline's  days  flew  by,  taken  up  with  the 
care  of  the  helpless  beings  dependent  upon  her ; 
with  humble  domestic  duties,  and  also  with  study. 
Her  quick  intelligence  having  perceived  how  much  her 
mind  lacked  training — "  I  had  received  none  of  those 
lessons  which  at  a  later  period  afford  amusement 
or  contribute  to  ensure  the  means  of  existence  " — • 
she  endeavoured  to  improve  it. 

For  some  months,  Pauline  enjoyed  the  peace  she  so 
much  needed,  and  so  greatly  appreciated.  Then  a 
strange  thing  happened  !  An  undesired  and  most 
unexpected  visitor  arrived  in  the  person  of  the  Duke 
of  Coburg.  After  having  forsaken  her,  and  left  her, 
with  his  child,  to  starve  ;  after  having  driven  her 
from  his  capital,  when  she  came  to  supplicate  his 
protection,  Ernst  presented  himself  one  day,  at  the 
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house  of  Madame  Alexandre,  not  ashamed  and  con- 
trite, to  implore  her  forgiveness,  but  confident  of 
welcome,  as  though  she  had  no  cause  of  complaint 
regarding  him. 

He  made  no  allusion  to  the  past ;  but  expressed 
delight  at  seeing  Pauline,  and  paternal  interest  in  the 
boy  he  had  disowned.  He  seemed  to  take  a  renewal 
of  the  old  relation  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  made 
fresh  declarations  of  love,  which  aroused  no  response 
in  Pauline's  heart.  She  was  not  any  longer  the  im- 
pulsive child,  the  romantic  girl,  who  had  worshipped 
him  as  a  hero  ;  she  had  learned  many  things  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  and  her  clearer  judgment  now 
perceived  the  Duke  of  Coburg  as  a  diminished  and 
unheroic  figure,  deserving  neither  affection  nor  respect. 

For  her  son's  sake  she  endeavoured  to  conceal  her 
feelings.  "  I  pretended  to  have  lost  every  recol- 
lection of  the  ills  he  had  been  pleased  to  heap  upon  us," 
she  says  ;  *'  I  repressed,  on  account  of  my  child,  the 
gust  of  my  indignation,  and  even  selected  the  most 
agreeable  words  to  soften  his  father."  But  she  would 
not  receive  him  as  a  lover,  only  as  the  father  of  her 
child  did  she  acknowledge  his  claims  and  tolerate  his 
presence. 

This  attitude  enraged  and  piqued  the  Duke.  He 
possessed  the  hunter's  instinct ;  in  the  love-chase 
lay,  to  him,  greater  charm  than  in  its  successful  issue. 
Pauline  had  been  his — he  prized  her  no  longer  ;  she 
had  escaped — he  longed  to  reconquer  her  !  Her 
beauty  also  had  developed  ;   the  opening  flower  more 
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than  fulfilling  the  promise  of  the  bud.  She  was 
taller  ;  more  slender,  and  had  acquired  an  air  of 
reserve  and  dignity  ;  whilst  an  expression  of  gentle 
melancholy  spiritualized  her  lovely  face.  She  was 
more  desirable  than  ever,  and  when  Ernst  paid  court 
to  her  in  vain,  his  jealousy  became  aroused.  If  she 
loved  him  no  longer,  it  could  only  be  because  she  had 
another  lover. 

Fortunately  for  Pauline,  these  visits  from  the  Duke 
of  Coburg,  which  distressed  and  alarmed  her,  dis- 
turbing the  quiet  routine  of  her  secluded  life,  and 
raising  bitter  memories  from  the  grave  where  she  had 
laid  them,  were  soon  to  cease.  He  returned  to  Russia, 
and  made  a  final  attempt  to  obtain  the  hand  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  Anne,  but  was  unsuccessful,  and, 
indeed,  met  with  a  cool  reception.  The  Empress 
Paul  no  longer  required  him  to  play  off  against 
Napoleon,  as  the  Emperor's  marriage  to  Marie  Louise 
had  taken  place.  She  definitely  declared  that  Ernst's 
character  and  reputation  offered  no  guarantee  for  her 
daughter's  happiness,  and  that  she  had  given  the 
preference  to  another  suitor. 

In  a  very  ill-humour,  the  Duke  returned  to  Coburg 
to  meet  his  mother's  reproaches,  her  complaints  of 
present  poverty,  and  anticipations  of  utter  ruin  ! 
He,  himself,  had  amassed  no  inconsiderable  sum 
during  the  war,  by  smuggling  arms  to  aid  the  enemies 
of  France  ;  he  kept  this  fact  a  secret,  conscious  of 
having  played  a  desperate  game,  for  Napoleon  would 
have  shown  his  treacherous  ally  no  mercy  had  he 
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discovered  his  betrayal.  He  hated  the  Coburg  Princes 
— Ferdinand,  who  had  fought  for  Austria  ;  Leopold, 
who  held  rank  in  the  Russian  Army  ;  Ernst,  himself, 
cringing  and  insincere.  "  Wherever  I  go,"  frowningly 
declared  the  Emperor,  "  I  find  a  Coburg  in  the  ranks 
of  my  enemies." 

In  the  spring  of  1812,  Madame  Alexandre  again 
received  a  visit  from  the  Duke  of  Coburg.  He  had 
not,  however,  come  to  Dresden  on  her  account.  As 
a  Prince  of  the  Rheinbund,  he  had  arrived  in  the  city 
to  welcome  the  suzerain  he  abhorred.  Hostilities 
were  again  to  break  out,  not  caused,  as  has  so  un- 
justly been  stated,  by  Napoleon's  insatiable  ambition, 
but  at  the  instigation  of  the  English  Tories,  who 
relentlessly  were  determined  to  destroy  the  powerful 
and  successful  enemy  of  aristocratic  privilege. 

The  Emperor,  happy  in  his  domestic  life,  desirous 
of  consolidating  the  Empire,  was  reluctant  again  to 
draw  the  sword.  But  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James' 
intrigued  with  Alexander  and,  deeming  the  time  well 
chosen,  aristocratic  England  and  despotic  Russia 
forced  war  upon  Napoleon. 

Alexander  had  assembled  his  immense  army  on  the 
banks  of  the  Niemen  ;  Napoleon  called  upon  his 
allies  for  assistance  ;  and  departed  for  Dresden.  On 
May  14th,  Napoleon  and  Marie-Louise  arrived  at 
Maintz,  whence  their  journey  to  the  Saxon  capital 
was  a  triumphal  progress.  The  King  and  Queen  of 
Saxony  awaited  the  imperial  pair  outside  the  city, 
which  they  entered,  escorted  by  a  torchlight  procession. 
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The  next  day  the  Emperor  of  Austria  arrived  with 
the  Empress,  the  Archdukes,  the  Crown  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Prussia,  and  many  other  royalties  and 
notabiHties. 

"  The  regards  of  all  men  were  turned  to  Napoleon  ; 
the  gates  of  his  palace  were  thronged  with  multi- 
tudes eager  to  see  that  controlling  spirit.  The 
Emperor  Francis  was  entirely  overlooked  ;  Frederick 
William  of  Prussia  wandered,  abject  and  melancholy." 

Napoleon  remained  a  fortnight  at  Dresden, 
incessantly  occupied  dictating  despatches  relative  to 
the  campaign  ;  immense  numbers  of  men,  horses, 
provisions  and  baggage  were  moved  from  all  parts  of 
the  Continent — such  an  array  was  congregated  as  had 
never  been  seen  in  Modern  Europe.  On  the  29th 
of  May,  the  Emperor  left  Dresden,  to  rejoin  the  Grande- 
Armee,  and  lead  his  gallant  veterans  to  their  doom 
amidst  the  snows  of  Russia. 

The  Duke  Ernst  returned  to  Coburg  and  his  tedious, 
shabby  Court ;  Pauline  cheerfully  resumed  her  tranquil 
existence.  The  summer  wore  on,  the  autumn  up  to 
the  end  of  November  ;  only  vague  rumours  coming 
of  the  non-success  of  the  French  in  Russia.  In 
December  appeared  the  famous  bulletin  which  told 
of  the  disastrous   campaign. 

Great  was  the  excitement  of  the  Coburg  family. 
Ernst  was  delighted,  yet  it  behoved  him  to  be  prudent, 
and  to  make  certain  of  Napoleon's  ruin  before  commit- 
ting himself  irrevocably.  The  Duke,  however,  thought 
it  wise  to  go  off  to  Berlin  :  "  to  act  upon  the  mind  of 
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Frederick  William  III,  who  was  known  to  come  to 
any  decision  with  great  reluctance."  He  "  left  the 
king  perplexed  "  and  returned  to  Coburg  to  watch 
events. 

A  spirit  of  confidence  was  growing  amongst  Bona- 
parte's enemies ;  they  strove  to  inspire  each  other 
with  courage,  declaring  that  his  star  was  in  the  decline. 
None  were  more  energetic  than  the  Coburg  Princes 
(justifying  the  Emperor's  suspicions  and  dislike)  in 
scheming  against  him.  In  January,  1 8 1 3,  Ernst  made 
a  second  journey  to  Berlin,  and  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  the  timid  apathetic  king;  Prince  Leopold  set  off  for 
Munich,  and  talked  with  H.M.  of  Bavaria  respecting 
the  "  Befreiung "  of  Germany ;  Prince  Ferdinand 
betook  himself  to  Vienna,  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
the  ideas  of  Metternich,  with  the  result  that  he 
deemed  it  safe  to  accept  a  command  in  the  Austrian 
army  (he  had  already  served  in  a  Hussar  regiment)  ; 
and  Leopold  boldly  joined  Alexander  at  his  head- 
quarters in  Poland,  the  first  German  Prince  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  the  Russian  Army  against  Napoleon. 
But,  ever  prudent,  "  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  being  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  French,  returned  to  Coburg,  where 
efforts  were  made  to  keep  secret  the  journey  of  the 
Prince  !  " 

On  the  14th  of  December,  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  solitary  sledge  entered  the  streets  of 
Dresden.  "  It  contained  Napoleon,  who  had  left  the 
city  surrounded  by  splendour  such  as  no  earthly 
monarch  has  ever  equalled.     He  immediately  held 
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a  long  conference  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  the  most 
faithful  and  devoted  of  his  allies  ;  again  entering  his 
sledge,  outstripping  even  his  courtiers  in  speed,  in 
four  days  he  was  in  Paris  !  " 

As  soon  as  Austria  and  Prussia  realized  the 
destruction  of  Napoleon's  army  they  ignobly  turned 
upon  their  former  ally.  On  the  first  of  March 
Frederick  William  concluded  an  alliance  with  Russia 
and  declared  war  against  France ;  and  at  Breslau  the 
allies  signed  a  convention,  stipulating  that  all  German 
Princes  should  be  called  upon  to  unite  against 
Napoleon. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  to  his  eternal  honour,  refused 
to  betray  his  friend  and  ally,  and  had  to  flee  from  his 
capital,  which  the  Russians  and  Prussians  occupied. 
The  Duke  of  Coburg  joyfully  obeyed  the  summons. 
Napoleon's  downfall  seemed  assured ;  and  Ernst 
thought  it  time  to  take  his  place  on  the  side  of  victory. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

DARK    DAYS 

Whilst  all  these  momentous  events  were  taking  place, 
it  may  be  imagined  how  little  the  Duke  of  Coburg 
concerned  himself  with  the  fate  of  Pauline  and  of  his 
son  Ernst.  No  remittances  arrived  for  Madame 
Alexandre  : 

"  What  became  of  the  contract  entered  into  at 
Coburg,  which  had  purchased  my  absence  from 
that  town  and  the  Palace  ?  Promises,  signatures, 
written  obligations,  all  were  broken  !  In  con- 
tempt of  his  word,  and  the  signed  document,  his 
Royal  Highness  replunged  me  into  the  deepest 
distress. 

"  The  French  Ambassador,  the  Baron  de  Serra, 
promised  and  accorded  me  his  protection  in  the 
most  humane,  noble,  and  generous  manner.  Blessed 
be  this  excellent  man,  who  preserved  us  from  the 
shame  of  humiliation  and  some  months  of  appalling 
misery. 

"  The  money  I  had  thus  procured  lasted  for 

some  time ;   the  most  rigid  economy  attended  its 

expenditure,  yet  at  length  it  became  exhausted. 

People  in  easy  circumstances  can  form  no  idea  of 

the  agonies  that  assail  the  heart  when  all  hope  of 
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resource  is  at  an  end  ;  when,  exposed  to  the  wide 
world,  where  everything,  even  to  the  air  we  breathe, 
must  be  purchased,  we  behold  the  last  coin 
expended  ! 

"  I  summoned  M.  Bienne,  the  landlord,  to  my 
presence,  and  frankly  disclosed  to  him  everything 
relating  to  my  situation.  He  felt  convinced  that 
the  Court  of  Coburg  would  not,  dared  not,  refuse 
to  liquidate  my  expenses.  In  consequence  of  this 
he  undertook  to  lodge  and  board  us  in  a  plain  way, 
and  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  wrote  to 
Coburg.  I  saw  the  letter ;  it  was  respectful  and 
extremely  well  worded. 

"  In  reply  to  this  communication  an  anonymous 
letter  was  sent.  In  this  charitable  document  the 
writer  informed  M.  Bienne  that  we  were  either 
vagabonds  or  spies  employed  by  Bonaparte ; 
that  we  were  total  strangers  in  the  country ;  that 
we  had  made  a  dupe  of  him  (M.  Bienne) ;  and 
that,  consequently,  the  only  measure  he  could 
adopt  would  be  that  of  turning  us  into  the  street ! 

"  It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  our  cruel 
distress  upon  this  occasion  ;  it  would  be  placing 
before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  pictures  too  hideous 
for  contemplation.  I  was  overcome  with  grief  and 
shame  ;  I  must  have  expired  with  my  son  had  not 
the  humanity  of  the  innkeeper  preserved  me  in 
despite  of  myself. 

"  Prince  Esterhazy  and  several  Frenchmen 
heard  some  reports  respecting  me,  and  tendered 
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those  succours  which  a  generous  deHcacy  knows 
how  to  dispense.  My  heartfelt  gratitude  obliges 
me  to  give  publicity  to  their  names,  and  the  only 
sentiment  I  am  now  enabled  to  testify  towards 
them  for  their  humanity  is  thus  to  betray  the 
secret  of  those  minds  so  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
society  !  " 

To  add  to  Pauline's  distress,  the  allies  were 
approaching  Dresden.  In  the  state  of  popular  feeling 
unprotected  Frenchwomen  were  exposed  to  insult  and 
danger.  Madame  Alexandre  would  fain  have  left 
the  city,  but  the  means  were  lacking.  She  was 
forced  to  remain,  eking  out  the  slender  resources, 
which  she  owed  entirely  to  the  kindness  of  her  friends. 
In  April  she  witnessed  the  triumphal  entry  of  Alex- 
ander I.  and  Frederick  William,  and  their  enthusiastic 
reception  by  the  treacherous  Saxons. 

Saxony  now  became  the  battle-field  on  which  was 
fought  out  the  fate  of  Europe.  The  Emperor  returned 
from  Paris,  having  formed,  as  if  by  magic,  a  new 
army,  300,000  men,  many  being  young  conscripts — 
marched  to  Germany  ;  nothing  could  withstand  their 
youthful  heroism,  and  the  military  genius  of  Napoleon 
had  never  shone  with  greater  brilliance.  The  allies 
retreated  in  dismay  and  confusion,  ten  thousand 
chariots,  half  of  which  were  heaped  up  with  dying 
and  with  dead,  lumbering  along  the  road.  On  the 
7th  of  May  the  discomfited  army  passed  through 
Dresden.     It  dared  not  halt.     The  French  followed 
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in  the  rear.  Having  crossed  the  Elbe,  the  allies  blew 
up  the  bridges,  so  hastily  that  some  of  the  Cossacks, 
left  behind,  had  to  swim  their  horses  across  the  river, 
and  a  number  perished  in  the  current. 

Then,  triumphantly,  came  the  Emperor  and  his 
young  warriors.  "  It  wa's  one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
May  mornings  when  the  French  army  approached  the 
beautiful  city.  Even  the  meanest  soldier  gazed  with 
delight  upon  the  amphitheatre,  encircled  by  hills, 
which  were  crowned  by  gardens,  orchards  and  villas. 
The  placid  waters  of  the  Elbe,  fringed  with  the  foliage 
and  the  flowers  of  spring,  meandered  through  the 
lovely  landscape.  The  rising  sun  was  brilliantly 
reflected  from  the  steeples,  domes,  and  palaces  of  the 
city.  From  the  distant  eminences  glittered  the 
bayonets  of  the  retreating  foes.  Batteries  frowned  on 
the  heights,  and  the  cannonade  of  the  pursuers  and 
the  pursued  mingled  with  the  clangour  of  bells 
which  welcomed  the  approach  of  Napoleon  to  the 
capital  of  his  noble  and  faithful  ally,  the  King  of 
Saxony." 

On  the  1 2th  of  May  Madame  Alexandre  beheld  the 
Emperor  and  the  King  of  Saxony,  as  they  rode  side 
by  side  through  the  capital,  to  the  sound  of  martial 
music,  discharges  of  cannon,  the  ringing  of  joy-bells, 
the  shouts  of  the  people.  Flowers  strewed  their 
path.  Smiles  and  acclamations  greeted  them,  but 
Napoleon  was  stern,  knowing  that  the  scene  was  but  a 
repetition  of  the  welcome  so  recently  given  to  his 
enemies — and  sad.     "  I  beheld  "  he  said,  later,  "  the 
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decisive  hour  gradually  approaching,   and   my  star 
grew  dim  !  " 

For  a  week  Napoleon  remained  in  Dresden, 
negotiating  for  peace ;  then  he  left  the  city  to 
encounter  his  enemies  near  by,  at  Bautzen — another 
victory,  dearly  purchased — ^for  the  imperial  eagles. 
The  allied  sovereigns  were  in  great  alarm.  They 
proposed  an  armistice,  and  entered  into  negotiations, 
merely  to  gain  time  to  obtain  reinforcements  and 
draw  Austria  into  the  coalition. 

Napoleon,  undoubtedly,  desired  peace  ;  the  allies 
still  stood  in  awe  of  the  great  conqueror  ;  a  basis  of 
pacification  might  have  been  established  ;  but  wel- 
come news  came  to  the  allies  and  heartened  them — • 
news  of  the  battle  of  Vittoria,  deathblow  to  the  French 
power  in  Spain,  menace  to  France  herself.  Metternich, 
the  Mephistopheles  of  European  politics,  seized  his 
opportunity.  On  the  12th  of  August  Austria  declared 
war  on  Napoleon ;  traitors,  Bernadotte,  Moreau, 
Jomini,  men  overwhelmed  with  favours  by  the 
Emperor,  abandoning  him  in  the  hour  of  need,  made 
common  cause  with  his  enemies,  those  of  France  and  of 
popular  liberty. 

St.  Cyr  with  30,000  men  now  occupied  the  Saxon 
capital ;  the  grand  army  of  the  allies,  200,000  strong, 
marched  though  the  Erzgebirge  to  the  attack.  There 
was  consternation  in  the  city.  St.  Cyr  sent  in  hot 
haste  to  call  Napoleon  (who  was  at  no  great  distance) 
to  his  aid  ;  and  the  Emperor,  under  a  storm  of  fire 
from  the  batteries  of  the  allies,  made  his  way  into  the 
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city.  "  It  would  be  impossible,"  says  Caulaincourt, 
who  accompanied  him,  "  to  describe  the  joy  evinced 
by  the  troops  when  they  beheld  the  Emperor.  Men, 
women,  children  mingled  with  the  troops,  and 
escorted  us  to  the  palace.  The  consternation  and 
alarm  which  had  prevailed  were  succeeded  by  bound- 
less joy  and  confidence." 

But  Napoleon  and  his  reinforcements  of  60,000 
could  bring  no  immediate  relief  to  the  unhappy  city. 
For  two  days  the  fighting  continued.  The  incessant 
roar  of  more  than  1000  pieces  of  artillery,  the  rattling 
of  musketry,  the  shouts  of  300,000  combatants,  the 
frequent  explosion  of  ammunition  wagons  ;  the  heavy 
rolling  of  gun-carriages  and  the  ponderous  engines  of 
war,  the  flames  bursting  out  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  the 
suffocating  clouds  of  smoke,  darkening  the  sun  and 
producing  almost  midnight  gloom,  the  shrieks  of 
wounded  women  and  children,  who  were  every 
moment  mangled  by  the  bullets,  shells  and  balls, 
which  like  hailstones  were  falling  upon  the  dwellings 
and  the  streets,  presented  a  scene  of  horror  and  woe 
which  no  imagination  can  conceive. 

With  little  Ernst  clasped  in  her  arms,  Pauline 
Panam  sat  by  the  bedside  of  her  mother,  who  lay 
prostrate,  weeping  in  a  fright,  listening  to  the  hideous 
tumult,  increased,  as  night  fell,  by  the  storm  which 
arose,  mingling  the  unearthly  wail  of  the  wind  with  the 
cries  of  the  dying. 

Dark  and  tempestuous  dawned  the  following  day, 
when  hostilities  were  resumed.     Until  afternoon  the 
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battle  raged ;  at  length  the  allies  fled.  Napoleon,  ever 
moved  by  generous  impulses,  was,  for  the  sake  of  his 
faithful  friend,  the  King,  greatly  concerned  at  the 
devastation  of  the  Saxon  capital,  and  the  sufferings 
its  inhabitants  had  undergone.  He  distributed  large 
sums  of  money  to  those  whose  property  had  been 
destroyed  ;  caused  the  utmost  care  to  be  taken  of  the 
wounded,  and  gave  freely  in  charity. 

Pauline  Panam  threw  herself  and  her  helpless 
charges  on  the  mercy  of  her  countrymen  ;  she  appealed 
to  them,  and  met  with  a  generous  response.  "  Our 
despair  led  us  to  seek  some  French  generals,"  she 
says,  "  who  took  pity  on  our  misery,  and  gave  us  a  pass 
for  Frankfort.  It  is  true  we  encountered  a  thousand 
dangers,  but  we  ultimately  gained  that  city,  which, 
in  our  situation,  was  an  event  of  no  small  importance." 
Yet  the  position  of  the  fugitives  was  deplorable  in  the 
extreme.  "  In  vain  were  letters  forwarded,  in  a 
style  of  the  humblest  supplication,  praying  that  the 
Duke  would  afford  us  dry  bread  and  a  shelter  ;  the 
generous  Prince  and  the  virtuous  Princess,  his  mother, 
never  deigned  to  forward  one  word  in  reply." 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  Madame  Alexandre 
remembered  the  Prince  Primate,  and  his  former 
kindness.  She  presented  herself  before  him ;  he 
listened  sympathetically  to  the  piteous  tale  she 
recounted,  and,  convinced  of  her  wrongs,  gave  her 
help  and  protection ;  others,  also,  had  offered  to 
befriend  her ;  but  not  disinterestedly.  "  M.  de 
Czernicheff,"  she  writes,  "  had  the  kindness  to  exert 
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himself  on  my  behalf ;  unfortunately,  however,  he 
tendered  his  protection  at  a  price  it  was  impossible  to 
accept." 

In  November,  arrived  in  Frankfort  no  less  a 
personage  than  Ernst  of  Coburg  himself.  He  had 
come,  after  the  evacuation  of  Maintz  by  the  French, 
at  the  blockade  of  which  town  he  had  been  active, 
commanding  a  German  "  corps  d* observation."  His 
two  brothers,  Ferdinand  and  Leopold,  accompanied 
him.  The  Duke  was,  at  that  moment,  however, 
more  concerned  with  his  own  private  affairs  than  with 
the  political  situation.  He  was  intent  upon  a  project 
of  marriage  ;  negotiations  were  on  foot  for  an  alliance 
between  H.S.H.  and  the  wealthy  Princess  Hermanie 
of  Anhalt-Schaumberg. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  DUKE  OF  COBURG  SENDS  PAULINE  AND  HER 
CHILD  ON  A  STRANGE  JOURNEY 

Hearing  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg's  arrival  "  a  ray  of 
comfort  dawned  upon  my  wretched  heart,"  writes 
Pauline.     "  Ah  !  how  great  was  my  error." 

Ernst  ignored  her  existence  and  that  of  his  son. 
**I  wrote,  I  re-wrote;  I  presented  myself  twenty 
times ;  all  my  friends  spoke,  or  caused  represen- 
tations to  be  made,  concerning  me,  to  the  Duke." 
The  kindly  intercession  of  the  Prince  Primate,  and 
of  other  persons,  well-disposed  towards  Madame 
Alexandre,  proved  of  no  avail ;  H.H.  remained 
obdurate,  declining  to  fulfil  his  obligations  and  making 
the  insinuation  that  she  was  a  French  spy,  which 
found  credence  in  certain  quarters  and  did  her  much 
injury. 

The  Prince  Primate,  nevertheless,  supported  her 

warmly,  having  followed  her  history  from  the  time 

she   had   arrived   with   her   sister  in  Frankfort,   and 

presented  the  letter  of  recommendation  from  Ernst's 

mother,  the  Duchess  Augusta,  but  it  seemed  impossible 

to  move  the  Duke  by  pity  or  by  persuasion,  and  the 

unfortunate  young  woman  was  in  a  state  verging  on 

despair  when  another  friend  appeared  on  the  scene. 
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This  was  Count  Trogoff,  a  Breton  gentleman,  in  the 
service  of  Austria,  who,  later,  cast  in  his  lot  with  the 
Bourbons,  Count  Trogoff  poured  the  recital  of  Pauline 
Panam's  wrongs,  and  the  treatment  she  had  received 
from  Duke  Ernst  and  his  mother,  into  the  ears  of 
Constantine,  as  soon  as  the  Grand  Duke  came  to 
Frankfort. 

The  Grand  Duke  readily  believed  this  story, 
his  frifendship  with  the  Duke  of  Coburg  having  long 
since  turned  to  secret  animosity.  The  Grand  Duchess 
Constantine  finally  refusing  to  be  reconciled  to  her 
husband,  he  was  now  eager  to  obtain  a  divorce,  and 
sever  all  connection  with  the  Coburgs,  whom  he 
cordially  disliked.  The  pride  of  Constantine  had  been 
sadly  wounded,  in  past  years,  by  his  wife's  action 
in  leaving  him,  and  he  resented  the  fact  that  her 
family,  instead  of  compelling  Anne  to  return  to  Russia, 
had  espoused  her  cause  and  dared  to  censure  his 
conduct. 

The  Grand  Duke  was  delighted  to  discover  a 
scandal  which  affected  not  only  Ernst,  whose  hypocrisy 
was  irritating,  but  the  Duchess  Augusta,  posing  as  a 
model  of  all  the  virtues.  "  On  aime  toujours  conire 
quelqu'un,^''  truly  remarks  the  French  cynic,  and  it 
may  have  been,  therefore,  more  out  of  malice  towards 
the  Coburgs  than  out  of  compassion  for  Madame 
Alexandre  that  Constantine  zealously  took  up  her 
defence.  Madame  Alexandre,  however,  was  unaware 
of  this,  and  she  speaks  of  the  Grand  Duke  in  terms  of 
touching  gratitude,  calling  him  a  "  noble  and  generous 
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being."  The  Grand  Duke  lost  no  time  in  commencing 
the  campaign  against  his  brother-in-law. 

"  His  Imperial  Highness  stated,  at  a  public 
table,  in  the  presence  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  that  he  was  desirous  of  giving  publicity  to 
the  affairs  concerning  me,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  Prince  Leopold,  who  pretended  that  his  brother 
had  no  knowledge  of  us,  calumniated  me  in  the 
grossest  manner,  and,  being  surrounded  by  courtiers, 
did  not  meet  with  any  contradiction. 

"  His  Imperial  Highness  sent  to  make  inquiries 
about  me,  all  of  which  proved  advantageous.  After 
this,  one  of  his  household  came  to  notify  that  it  was 
his  Highness's  intention  to  send  a  carriage  for  me, 
but  I  positively  refused  to  go,  being  unacquainted 
with  what  had  transpired. 

"  The  most  urgent  solicitations  of  two  emis- 
saries could  not  prevail  with  me  ;  I  was  apprehen- 
sive of  some  new  trap  laid  for  me  by  the  Duke  of 
Coburg.  The  Grand  Duke,  upon  the  return  of 
his  messengers,  exclaimed,  '  Well  !  I  will  go 
thither  myself ;  it  shall  not  be  said  that  one 
connected  with  my  family  has  abandoned  a  child. 
*  Leopold,'  said  his  Imperial  Highness,  addressing 
the  Duke's  brother,  '  come  along  with  me.'  Prince 
Leopold,  however,  excused  himself,  under  the 
plea  that  such  a  step  would  be  painful  to  the 
Prince.  The  Grand  Duke  then  selected,  for  a 
companion.  Prince  Reuss,  a  relative  of  the  Duke 
of  Coburg." 
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Pauline  must  have  looked  with  surprise  at  the 
husband  of  the  lovely  Anne  of  Coburg,  for  the  Grand 
Duke's  appearance  was  unprepossessing  in  the  ex- 
treme. Of  the  Empress  Paul,  his  mother's,  ten  children, 
many  inherited  her  beauty,  but  Constantine  resembled 
his  hideous  father.  He  was  not,  however,  so  sensitive 
about  his  ugliness  as  his  parent  had  been  ;  Paul, 
on  one  occasion  having  caused  a  soldier  to  be  knouted 
to  death  for  alluding  to  him  as  a  baldhead  ;  whilst 
a  proclamation  prohibited,  on  pain  of  the  same 
punishment,  any  person  in  the  Empire  to  use  the 
term  "  bald,"  speaking  of  the  head,  or  "  snub  "  in 
reference  to  the  nose. 

Constantine  was  bald  and  snub-nosed  ;  and  there 
was  an  expression  of  ferocity  on  his  unhealthy 
countenance.  Men  hated  him  ;  women  feared  him  ; 
whilst  the  army  held  him  in  such  detestation  that  he 
was,  eventually,  compelled  to  waive  his  rights  to 
Alexander's  succession  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Nicholas.  Yet  there  must  have  been  some  latent 
good  in  this  monstrous  being,  for,  in  his  second 
marriage,  he  was  happy,  making  an  exemplary 
husband  to  a  charming  and  virtuous  wife.  And, 
whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  he  undoubtedly 
showed  much  kindness  to  the  forsaken  victims  of  the 
Duke  of  Coburg.  On  the  occasion  of  this  first  visit, 
the  Grand  Duke  seems  to  have  been  shocked  by  the 
condition  of  poverty  to  which  Madame  Alexandre 
was  reduced. 

"  We  were  in  the  deepest  distress  ;    fuel,  light, 
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clothing,  furniture,  everything  was  wanting.  This 
state  of  indigence,  so  accusatory  of  Prince  Coburg, 
very  sensibly  struck  his  Imperial  Highness.  He 
closed  the  window,  and  perceived  that  half  the 
panes  of  glass  were  broken,  when  he  expressed, 
by  his  gesticulations  and  a  sigh,  the  pity  which  our 
situation  inspired." 

He  embraced  little  Ernst,  remarking  on  his  like- 
ness to  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  and  adding,  "  No  one 
can  say  he  is  not  of  the  family."  He  talked  for  some 
time  with  Pauline  and  her  mother,  asked  them  many 
questions,  and,  apparently  satisfied  with  the  simple 
sincerity  of  their  replies,  took  his  leave,  declaring 
his  intention  of  returning  shortly,  and  promising 
his  support.  Unlike  the  Coburgs,  he  was  not  content 
with  promising  ;  he  directed  that  a  sum  of  money 
be  placed  at  Madame  Alexandre's  disposal. 

When  the  Duke  of  Coburg  learned  that  the 
Grand  Duke  Constantine  had  interested  himself  on 
behalf  of  Madame  Alexandre  he  became  enraged 
beyond  measure.  His  first  impulse  was  to  call  his 
brother-in-law  to  account  for  thus  interfering  in 
what  concerned  him  not.  Then  Ernst  reflected ; 
Constantine  was  too  powerful  to  be  openly  defied  ; 
the  moment,  moreover,  was  especially  inopportune 
for  any  scandal  to  arise,  the  Duke  being  extremely 
anxious  to  secure  the  hand  of  Princess  Hermanie, 
for  he  had  ascertained  that  she  not  only  possessed 
a  large  income,  but  that  her  capital  was  at  her  own 
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disposal,  a  circumstance  to  which  he  attached  the 
greatest  importance.  He,  therefore,  dismissed  from 
his  mind  the  idea  of  quarrelling  with  the  Grand  Duke, 
sought  to  conciliate  him,  and  suddenly  adopted  a 
new  attitude  towards  Madame  Alexandre. 

"  As  if  by  a  magic  metamorphosis,  the  most 
consummate  cruelty  gave  place  to  an  immediate 
and  apparently  profound  repentance. 

"  No  sooner  had  Prince  Coburg  ascertained 
that  his  Imperial  Highness  had  paid  us  a  visit  than 
he  came  to  me.  What  a  change  !  The  Duke  was 
no  longer  the  same  being ;  caresses,  promises, 
he  was  prodigal,  in  short,  of  every  kindness  ! 

"  The  Duke  presented  himself  daily  to  weep 
over  the  injuries  I  had  experienced ;  I  was 
provided  with  some  money,  and  my  debts  were 
discharged,  and  I  beheld  Ernst  in  the  arms  of  his 
father. 

"  I  was  anxious  to  let  the  Duke  know,  that, 
during  the  recent  visit,  his  Imperial  Highness 
had  deigned  to  promise  my  mother  that  the  welfare 
of  my  boy  should  be  attended  to,  and  that  he  would 
not  fail  to  repeat  his  call. 

"  '  When  ?  '  inquired  the  Duke. 

"  '  To-morrow,  at  six  o'clock.' 

"  '  If  you  act  consistently,'  he  suggested,  '  you 
will  close  the  door  in  his  face.  He  only  visits  you 
with  evil  intentions ;  yes,  if  you  act  right,  you 
will  not  admit  him.' 
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Turn  out  the  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  had  the  goodness  to  call  upon  me, 
and  give  me  assurances  respecting  the  welfare  of 
my  boy !  His  Imperial  Highness  can  entertain 
no  ill  intentions  with  regard  to  me  :  rest  assured  ; 
it  is  his  intention  to  do  us  much  good.' " 

Seeing  that  Pauline  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  the 
confidence  with  which  she  regarded  the  Grand  Duke, 
Ernst  "  turned  upon  his  heel,  uttering  many  dis- 
respectful things  concerning  the  Grand  Duke,  but 
in  vain  did  he  seek  to  inspire  me  with  apprehensions 
in  respect  to  the  real  intentions  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
and  picture  him  to  me  in  ridiculous  and  atrocious 
colours." 

Failing  to  influence  Madame  Alexandre,  Ernst 
sought  to  discredit  her  with  Constantine ;  the 
grossest  calumnies  were  sedulously  poured  into  the 
ears  of  the  Grand  Duke  by  suborned  persons.  They 
had  no  effect,  and  Prince  Leopold  having  spoken 
most  disparagingly  of  Madame  Alexandre,  Con- 
stantine insisted  upon  the  amiable  young  Prince 
accompanying  him  to  that  lady's  abode,  where  he 
commenced  to  interrogate  her. 

"  The  Grand  Duke,  taking  a  chair,  seated 
himself  in  front  of  me,  then,  placing  Ernst  on  his 
knee,  said  to  Prince  Leopold,  '  Sit  you  down  beside 
me.  Madame,'  said  he,  turning  to  my  mother, 
'  I  am  going  to  talk  to  your  daughter.  Why, 
Madame,   instead   of   coming   here,   did   you   not 
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continue  at  Dresden  ?  I  have  been  informed  that 
you  do  nothing  but  travel  about.' 

" '  I  did  not  remain  at  Dresden,  because  a 
letter  was  despatched  from  Coburg  to  the  hotel 
where  we  resided,  telling  the  master  of  the  house 
to  turn  my  child  and  myself  into  the  street.' 

"  '  Ah,  that  is,  indeed,  another  thing  !  Why 
did  you  not  go  to  Coburg  to  claim  a  subsistence 
from  the  Duke,  in  lieu  of  coming  to  Frankfort  ?  ' 

"  '  I  did  not  go  to  Coburg,  because  myself  and 
my  child  had  been  very  ill  treated  there.  When  I 
had  previously  claimed  some  provision  for  my 
boy,  I  was  commanded  with  harsh  menaces  never 
to  set  foot  there  again.' 

"  '  Why  did  you  not  write  ?  ' 

"  '  My  lord,  I  wrote  very  frequently.' 

"  '  Why  did  you  not  write  to  the  Grand  Duchess, 
my  wife  ?  ' 

"  '  I  did  address  her,  my  lord.' 

"  '  Well  ?  " 

"  '  But  I  got  no  answer  :  I  call  upon  Prince 
Leopold  to  attest  the  truth  of  my  assertion.' 

"  *  Leopold,  is  it  true  ?  ' 

"  '  It  is,'  answered  the  Prince  ;  at  the  same 
time  directing  a  furious  glance  towards  me. 

"  '  Ah  !  very  well,  Madame  ;  I  hope  all  this 
will  have  an  end  :  it  shall  not  be  said  that  any  one 
of  my  family  has  abandoned  a  child.  My  little 
friend,'  continued  the  Prince,  addressing  my  child, 
*  you  shall  want  for  nothing,  I  give  you  my  word  of 
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honour.  Madame,'  said  the  Duke,  turning  to  me, 
*  never  do  you  separate  from  your  child  ;  and, 
if  anything  happens  to  you,  remember  you  are 
under  my  special  protection.' 

"  The  Duke  of  Coburg  used  every  stratagem  to 
change  the  favourable  sentiments  of  his  Imperial 
Highness  in  regard  to  me.  I  was  upon  one  occa- 
sion awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Duke,  who 
had  made  an  appointment,  and  the  very  moment  I 
expected  him  Fichler  presented  himself,  to  announce 
that  the  Duke  of  Coburg  was  dangerously  ill.  I 
believed  the  tale,  and  hastened  to  attend  him. 

"  During  the  period  of  my  absence,  the  Grand 
Duke  arrived,  punctual  to  his  engagement,  when  his 
discontent  was  as  justifiable  as  it  was  manifest,  on 
hearing  that  Prince  Coburg  had  sent  a  messenger  for 
me. 

"  'Why  did  she  not  remain  to  see  me  ?  I  had 
stated  that  I  should  come.  Here  is  my  watch ; 
I  have  been  punctual  to  the  minute.' 

"'Ah!  my  lord,'  replied  my  mother,  'M.  de 
Fichler  came  to  fetch  her,  stating  that  the  Prince 
is  very  ill.'  " 

The  Duke,  of  course,  was  not  ill ;  he  had  simply 
called  Madame  Alexandre  away  in  the  hope  that 
Constantine  would  be  displeased  with  her  for  not 
awaiting  his  visit.  But  all  these  endeavours  failed, 
Constantine  became  a  warmer  partisan  of  Madame 
Alexandre  than  ever,  and  even  presumed  to  dictate  to 
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the  Duke  of  Coburg  the  settlement  he  should  make 
upon  the  much  injured  lady  and  her  child,  putting 
aside  the  arrangement  entered  into  at  Coburg  as 
absurdly  inadequate  to  their  needs.  The  Duke, 
said  Constantine,  must  place  in  the  hands  of 
some  bankers  of  known  integrity  a  generous  sum  of 
money,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  Madame  Alexandre, 
the  capital  settled  upon  young  Ernst,  the  boy's 
education  being  provided  for,  and  a  title  granted  to 
Madame  Alexandre  and  to  her  son.  Such  were 
Constantine's  views  ;  so  would  he,  doubtless,  have 
acted,  in  his  brother-in-law's  position.  Avarice  was 
not  one  of  the  Grand  Duke's  vices.  It  predominated 
in  Ernst's  character. 

He  would  have  been  unwilling,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances— to  part  with  the  considerable  sum  of 
money  Constantine  named,  and,  at  that  moment,  his 
affairs  were  in  a  sorry  condition.  The  war-tax  pressed 
more  heavily  than  ever  upon  Coburg  ;  the  Duke's 
fortune  had  suffered  ;  only  a  wealthy  marriage  could 
save  him  from  ruin.  To  Hermanie  of  Anhalt-Schaum- 
burg  he  looked  for  financial  salvation.  If  Constantine 
chose,  he  could,  no  doubt,  make  mischief,  and 
prejudice   the   Princess. 

Ernst  concealed  his  wrath  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  in  the  presence  of  the  Grand  Duke,  affecting  to 
agree  on  all  points  with  H.I.H.'s  suggestions ;  in 
reality,  determined  not  to  follow  them.  But  the 
best  course  was  to  humour  Constantine  and  gain 
time.     Like  a   true   Russian,  the   Grand  Duke  was 
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caprice  personified — after  awhile  Pauline  and  her 
troubles  would  cease  to  interest  H.I.H. 

Meanwhile  all  evil  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg's 
nature  concentrated  in  a  bitter  and  implacable 
hatred  for  the  unfortunate  young  woman  ;  wounded 
vanity  recalled  that  she  had,  in  the  end,  repelled  his 
advances ;  egotism  resented  her  as  a  trouble  and  a 
burden  ;  self-interest  pointed  out  that  she  stood  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  to  prosperity  and  success.  How 
to  be  rid  of  her  !  How  to  be  rid  of  her  !  This  was 
the  thought  which  day  and  night  obsessed  the  Duke. 

One  day  Madame  Alexandre  received  a  communica- 
tion which  read  thus  : — 

"  Madam, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you,  that  you  will 

receive  a  visit  from  his  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand 

Duke    and  my  Lord  the  Duke  of  Coburg  about 

six  o'clock.     I  shall  do  myself  the  honour  of  waiting 

upon  you  to-morrow,  at  ten,  when  I  shall  lay  before 

you  the  plan  fixed  upon  in  regard  to  your  future 

pension. 

"  Your  devoted  servant, 

"  B.    FiCHLER." 

Accordingly,  the  charming  Baron  presented  him- 
self the  following  morning ;  and  showed  Madame  Alex- 
andre a  document,  which  embodied  the  suggestions 
Constantine  had  made  ;  and  which  amply  provided 
for  her  and  for  her  son.  By  the  terms  of  it,  the  Duke 
of  Coburg  agreed  to  pay  zvithin  a  mouthy  to  a  certain 
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banker,  the  capital  which  was  to  constitute  Pauline's 
small  fortune  ;  and  in  the  meantime  he  settled  all 
outstanding  debts  and  provided  her  with  a  further 
sum,  not  illiberal,  for  present  necessities.  In  con- 
sideration of  this,  Madame  Alexandre  was  immediately 
to  leave  Frankfort  with  her  son. 

To  this  clause  Madame  Alexandre  demurred,  but 
the  Baron  explained  that  her  presence  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  Duke's  matrimonial  projects,  and 
she  consented,  subject  to  Constantine's  approval, 
asking  only  that  she  be  allowed  to  go  to  Vienna  and  not 
to  Augsburg,  as  was  suggested,  and  that  Madame 
Panam  accompany  her.  The  latter  request,  singularly 
enough,  Fichler  would  on  no  account  entertain : 
He,  himself,  would  escort  Madame  Alexandre  and  her 
son  to  Vienna,  but  Madame  Panam  could  not  be  of  the 
party.  She  might  join  her  daughter  later,  if  they 
pleased. 

That  afternoon,  the  two  noble  brothers-in-law 
arrived  at  Madame  Alexandre's  lodging.  Constantine 
appeared  much  gratified  at  the  result  of  his  interven- 
tion, and  recommended  Pauline  to  accept  the  con- 
ditions offered.  She  signed  the  necessary  papers, 
and  the  Duke  of  Coburg  "  loaded  me  with  caresses  ; 
and  confided  to  me  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  a 
banker  in  Vienna,  so  worded,  he  said,  as  to  assure  us  a 
flattering  reception." 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  CONVENT  IN  THE  FOREST 

Until  late  that  evening  Madame  Alexandre  was 
occupied  with  hurried  preparations  for  the  journey  ; 
nor  had  she  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  sudden  change  in 
her  position.  She  accepted  the  fact  that,  for  the  first 
time  during  their  connection,  the  Duke  of  Coburg 
behaved  generously  towards  her ;  whether  under 
compulsion  from  Constantine  she  did  not  stop  to 
consider.  Her  future  was  assured ;  her  present 
needs  supplied  ;  and  she  was  able  to  leave  Madame 
Panam  money  sufficient  to  maintain  that  lady  in 
comfort,  until  such  time  as  she  should  choose  to 
undertake  the  journey  to  Vienna.  Pauline  felt 
inexpressibly  thankful  at  being  relieved  from,  the 
sordid  anxieties  she  had  endured  in  recent  years,  and 
happy  to  think  that,  at  last,  Ernst  was  provided  for. 

She  passed  a  sleepless  night,  however,  and  during 
the  long  hours  a  less  pleasing  train  of  thought 
obtruded  itself.  Was  there  not  something  singular  in 
this  very  prompt  resolution  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg  ? 
What  reason  necessitated  her  departure  from  Frank- 
fort in  such  haste,  with  the  sinister  Fichler  as  her 
only  companion,  and  why  had  Madame  Panam  not 

been  permitted  to  accompany  her  ? 

184 
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"  Early  the  next  day  we  set  forward,  and  my 
mother  beheld  our  departure  with  a  foreboding 
pain.  An  old  travelling  berlin  was  destined  to 
convey  us  ;  if  the  Duke  had  intended  to  despatch 
the  crazy  vehicle  to  the  infernal  regions  he  could 
not  have  made  a  more  appropriate  selection. 
Shattered,  old,  and  worm-eaten,  it  appeared  as  if  it 
must  fall  to  pieces  at  the  first  turn  of  the  wheel." 

This  singular  equipage,  however,  rolled  along 
swiftly  enough  ;  Madame  Alexandre  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  country  traversed,  or  she  might  have 
wondered  why  the  highway  was  abandoned,  and  a 
mountain-road  leading  to  Augsburg  followed  in- 
stead. It  was  a  bright  December  morning,  the  air 
was  cold  but  exhilarating,  the  scenery  exquisite, 
Madame  Alexandre  found  pleasure  in  contemplating 
the  beautiful  prospect,  and  in  pointing  out  to  little 
Ernst  various  objects  of  interest,  which  were  likely 
to  amuse  the  boy.  Baron  Fichler,  for  the  most 
part,  "  preserved  a  profound,  a  melancholy  silence. 
A  sombre  hue  was  spread  over  his  grotesque  coun- 
tenance, his  air  was  embarrassed.  Whenever  we 
passed  a  crucifix  (those  crucifixes  which,  in  that 
country,  are  to  be  seen  frequently  by  the  road-side) 
he  would  make  the  sign  of  the  cross,  religiously,  and 
with  deep  sighs." 

As  the  day  wore  on,  the  character  of  the  landscape 
changed,  owing  to  which,  perhaps,  combined  with  the 
fatigue  she  now  experienced,  a  feeling  of  oppression 
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came  over  Pauline.  The  wind  moaning  in  the  dark 
pine  forests  sounded  to  her  like  a  dirge  ;  the  frowning 
masses  of  rock  overhanging  the  path,  seemed,  she 
fancied,  about  to  fall  and  overwhelm  the  travellers, 
the  prospect  appeared  no  longer  beautiful,  but  gloomy 
and  terrifying. 

Evening  shadows  were  falling  ;   Pauline  slept,  her 
arms  around  little  Ernst. 

"  On  a  sudden  a  succession  of  violent  blows 
assailed  my  body,  stunned  and  aroused  me  from  my 
repose.  It  appeared  to  me  as  if  some  invisible  hand 
had  precipitated  me  from  the  clouds  to  earth. 
Tumbling  from  abyss  to  abyss,  half  stupified  and 
rendered  almost  insensible  from  the  effect  of  pain, 
I  seemed  as  if  I  had  rolled  on  a  sudden  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  globe.  I  felt  as  if  dying,  and  it  was 
with  infinite  pain  I  was  capable  of  articulating  these 
words,  '  My  son ! '  He  answered  by  a  lengthened 
sigh.  Amidst  the  wreck  of  the  berlin,  upon  the 
snow  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  horrible  precipice,  I 
lay  extended,  my  head  cruelly  lacerated  and  streams 
of  blood  issuing  from  my  wounds.  '  I  am  not 
injured,'  said  Ernst.  I  breathed  anew,  I  embraced 
my  boy,  and  then  cast  my  eyes  on  Fichler, 
tranquilly  seated  on  the  side  of  the  grand  route, 
commanding  a  complete,  elevated  view  of  the 
ensanguined  scene,  who  was  conversing  with  the 
driver  and  beholding  us  to  all  appearance  dying, 
with   a    steady    eye    and    unruffled    countenance ! 
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Thus,  owing  to  a  precaution  and  a  very  singular 
foresight,  the  Baron  and  the  postilion  had  left 
their  seats,  at  the  moment  when  this  instrument  of 
death  was  being  precipitated  down  the  stony- 
ravine." 

With  returning  consciousness,  a  terrible  conviction 
came  to  the  unhappy  Pauline.  By  no  accident, 
but  of  deliberate  intent,  had  the  doomed  vehicle 
been  hurled  over  the  precipice  !  Mother  and  son 
were  being  conducted,  at  the  Duke  of  Coburg's 
command,  not  to  Augsburg  or  Vienna,  but  to  their 
destruction  ! 

In  this  awful  situation,  Pauline  displayed  amazing 
courage  and  energy.  She  was  called  upon  to  defend 
her  helpless  son,  and  she  found  the  strength  to  do  so. 
Her  spirit  dominated  the  wicked  and  cowardly 
Fichler ;  she  commanded,  and  he  dared  not  disobey. 
There  was  a  village  not  far  removed  from  the  spot 
where  Pauline  and  Ernst  had  so  miraculously  escaped 
from  death. 

"  I  was  conducted  to  the  inn,  where  I  had 
sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  examine  the  Baron 
and  the  postilion  ;  both  were  in  perfect  health ; 
not  a  scratch  was  perceptible  on  either  of  their 
faces.  My  wounds  were  attended  to,  and  Fichler 
(who  called  to  mind  that  he  ought  to  appear  hurt) 
returned,  his  visage  enveloped  in  a  large  napkin, 
to  inform  me  that  one  of  his  eyes  was  almost  out  of 
its  socket ;  that  he  feared  he  should  lose  his  sight ; 
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that  one  of  the  driver's  ribs  was  broken  ;  and  that, 
notwithstanding,  it  was  his  intention  to  discharge 
him. 

''  Falsehoods  upon  falsehoods ;  so  easily  do  fools 
betray  themselves  !  I  remained  silent,  under  the 
assurance  of  my  intended  assassination,  and  even 
pitying  the  wretch  who  was  necessitated  to  have 
recourse  to  meannesses  in  order  to  conceal  a  crime 
which  thus  became  even  more  apparent." 

Leaving  Madame  Alexandre  at  the  inn.  Baron 
Fichler  departed  that  same  evening.  To  her  great 
surprise,  she  learned  that  he  had  gone  to  his  own 
residence,  a  castle  which  he  possessed  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  the  village  where  she  found  herself  being, 
in  fact,  on  his  estate.  She  discovered  also  that  she 
was  well  on  the  way  to  Augsburg,  and  not  on  the 
direct  road  to  Vienna. 

The  more  she  considered  the  events  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  the  more  evidences  she  discovered  of  the 
Duke  of  Coburg's  sinister  intentions.  She  realised 
that  he  had  duped  Constantine  by  feigned  penitence, 
with  the  sole  object  of  getting  her  into  his  power. 
She  now  understood  his  extraordinary  generosity. 
Why  dispute  over  the  amount  of  a  pension,  which  he 
knew  she  could  never  claim  ? 

"All  singularities  were  easily  accounted  for. 
Why  was  it  required  that  I  should  proceed  to  Augs- 
burg ?  Because  the  road  is  much  worse  and  less 
frequented.     Why  this  old,  crazy  berlin  ?     Because 
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like  ourselves,  it  was  predestined  to  destruction. 
Why  persist  in  giving  me  for  sole  companion  the 
miserable  Fichler  ?  Because  he  alone  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  lot  that  awaited  us.  In 
fine,  why  this  mixture  of  trouble  and  meanness,  of 
folly  and  mental  alienation,  of  embarrassment,  and 
a  want  of  common  sense,  which  had  characterized 
the  Minister  .?  Because,  notwithstanding  the 
narrow  capacity  of  his  brain,  the  human  heart 
■  always  feels  a  repugnance  at  the  commission  of  a 
crime  so  atrocious  in  its  nature." 

Pauline  was  now  convinced  that  she  and  her  child 
were  to  be  made  away  with  by  one  means  or  another. 
She  examined  the  countenances  of  the  innkeeper 
and  his  wife, — cunning,  sordid,  and  brutal ;  she  felt 
assured  these  peasants  would  commit  any  crime  for 
gain.     She  was  in  an  agony  of  fear. 

"  My  head  lacerated  and  ill-attended  to  by  an 
unskilful  village  apothecary  ;  a  fever  in  my  veins  ; 
an  internal  conviction  that  I  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  band  of  hired  assassins ;  burning  with 
thirst ;  oppressed  with  actual  terrors,  and  trembling 
at  those  to  come ;  the  dread  of  death  always 
before  my  eyes.  .  .  .  This  direful  position,  as  I  may 
say,  increased  my  faculties  in  a  twofold  degree. 
I  had  recourse  to  more  penetration,  more  art, 
courage,  patience,  and  energy,  in  this  terrible 
crisis,  than  during  all  the  prior  part  of  my  life. 
I  listened  to  every  conversation  ;   I  penetrated  into 
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their  proceedings ;  danger,  in  short,  multiplied 
every  mental  perception. 

"  Such  a  situation  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  ; 
I  could  neither  speak  nor  rise  ;  nor  was  there  a 
soul  to  whom  I  could  address  myself  in  this  state 
of  misery ;  these  wretches  had  me  completely 
in  their  power.  Each  succeeding  day  I  endured 
a  thousand  deaths.  Suffering,  and  neither  daring  to 
complain  nor  to  weep ;  fearful  of  irritating  those  who 
held  me  in  captivity  ;  compelled  to  refrain  from 
eating  or  drinking  ;  and  seeing  my  child  at  the 
point  of  death Let  the  imagination  ac- 
cumulate all  the  torture  of  the  infernal  regions, 
and  I  do  not  believe  they  would  constitute  the  sum 
of  my  agonies. 

"  After  eight  days,  spent  in  this  state  of  martyr- 
dom, for  which  I  summon  the  hidden  authors  of 
the  crime  to  render  up  an  account  before  the 
Almighty,  one  of  Fichler's  gamekeepers  came  to 
the  inn-house,  no  doubt  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining if  the  cruel  wounds  inflicted  by  falling  into 
the  precipice  and  the  various  attempts  to  administer 
poison  had  proved  fatal  to  myself  and  my  son. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  commission  of  crime  there 
is  uniformly  a  want  of  address.  As  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  learning  everything,  I 
questioned  this  gamekeeper  with  an  air  of  perfect 
indifference  upon  several  important  points. 

"  '  Is  the  Baron  wounded  ?  ' 

"  *  He  has  no  appearance  of  being  hurt.' 
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"  '  I  thought  his  eye  had  received  some  injury.' 

"  <  None  at  all,  Madam.' 

"  *  Has  he  discharged  the  servant  ?  ' 

"  '  No  :  Frederick,  as  usual,  enjoys  his  com- 
plete confidence.' 

"  '  Is  Frederick  wounded  ?  ' 

"  '  No ;  my  master  and  his  attendant  both 
returned  in  good  health.' 

"  So  many  untruths  afforded  complete  con- 
viction. 

"  The  huntsman  conducted  me  in  an  old  vehicle 
to  the  mansion  inhabited  by  the  monster  Fichler 
and  his  family.  The  genius  of  crime  seemed  to 
hover  over  this  gloomy  spot ;  it  appeared  as  if 
expressly  formed  to  be  the  scene  of  murder.  The 
Convent  of  the  Forest,  such  was  the  name  of  this 
terrific  place,  buried  in  a  vast  and  sombre  clump  of 
trees  which  covered,  with  their  thick  shade,  the 
rugged  acclivities  of  a  frowning  rocky  steep. 
Languishing  and  yielding  to  my  grief,  it  was  not 
without  a  sensation  of  terror  that  I  gazed  upon  the 
mansion  to  which  I  was  conducted,  and  my  faculties, 
after  such  repeated  attacks,  plunged  into  a  state 
of  stupor,  awakened  on  viewing  this  savage  retreat, 
which  smelt,  as  one  may  say,  of  crime. 

"  It  was  an  old  convent,  situated  upon  the 
sum.mit  of  a  high  mountain.  We  always  kept  the 
edifice  in  view,  and  yet,  it  appeared  we  should  never 
gain  the  spot.  Three  hours  were  required  to 
arrive  at  the  convent,  so  steep  and  rugged  was  the 
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road !  After  experiencing  a  thousand  terrors, 
the  vehicle  halted  before  a  portal,  from  whence 
issued  an  old  domestic  with  a  light.  I  was  then 
escorted  through  long  and  lofty  corridors,  and 
at  length  entered  a  large  saloon." 

Here  the  unhappy  young  woman  was  received 
by  Baron  Fichler  : 

"  He  was  obviously  embarrassed ;  his  wife 
appeared  by  far  too  polite  not  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  past  events  ;  a  melancholy  silence, 
and  a  dread  inspired  by  the  sight  of  the  victim 
restored  to  existence,  were  the  sentiments  mani- 
fested on  my  entrance  into  this  habitation  of 
horror  ;  the  age,  desolation,  and  obscurity  of  which 
would  have  afforded  material  for  a  German 
poet  to  infuse  terror  into  his  scene,  and  absolutely 
paralyzed  me  at  the  first  glance. 

"  The  same  fears  were  renewed  in  my  mind. 
I  would  not  eat  of  any  dishes  of  which  M.  Fichler 
and  his  worthy  spouse  did  not  themselves  partake. 
I  commanded  my  son  to  accept  food  from  no 
individual  of  the  household,  and  it  will  soon 
become  manifest  whether  I  was  justified  in  resorting 
to  such  precautions. 

"  I  had  observed  that  M.  Fichler,  when  at 
table,  poured  out  the  wine  for  himself,  his  wife, 
and  his  son,  from  a  bottle  placed  near  him, 
while  another  was  the  one  from  which  he  was 
desirous  I  should  take  my  beverage,  but  I  refused. 
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Resolved  at  length  to  ascertain  the  very  depth 
of  this  abyss  of  wickedness,  I  requested  M.  Fichler 
during  dinner  time  to  pour  me  out  some  wine. 
He  immediately  uncorked  the  bottle  destined  for 
me,  and  emptied  out  the  liquor  in  a  hasty  manner, 
turning  red  and  then  pale,  at  the  same  time  making 
a  sign  to  his  wife.  I  pretended  to  observe  nothing  ; 
I  raised  the  glass  to  my  lips,  and  appeared  to  swallow 
a  little,  which  I,  however,  returned  from  my  mouth 
into  the  goblet.  A  few  moments  afterwards, 
Fichler^s  son,  a  child  about  eleven  years  old, 
approached  me ;  I  seized  the  opportunity ;  I 
gave  him  the  glass  ;  he  was  on  the  point  of  drink- 
ing, when  Madame  Fichler,  seeing  the  fatal  liquor 
in  the  grasp  of  her  boy,  uttered  a  shriek,  sprang 
up  with  the  velocity  of  lightning,  overturned  the 
tables,  seized  the  vessel,  and  dashed  it  to  the 
earth  like  one  frantic,  exclaiming,  '  Do  not  drink  ! 
do  not  drink  ! ' 

"  Completely   motionless   beside   them    I   bent 
a    most    scrutinizing    glance    upon    the    miserable 
Fichler.     A  death-like  silence  continued  for  some 
minutes.    The  wife  left  the  apartment,  when,  taking 
M.  Fichler  by  the  arm,  I  thus  addressed  him  : — 
"  '  Pray,  sir,  what  does  that  picture  represent  ?  ' 
*' '  It    is  ...  it    is.  .  .  .  You    can    read    the 
description  at  the  bottom.  ...  It  represents  the 
"  Death  of  Socrates,''''  from  David's  famous  picture  !  ' 
"  '  What  is  that  he  holds  in  his  hand  ?  ' 
"  '  Madam  .  .  .  it   is  .  .  .  hemlock  !  ' 

N 
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"  *  And  what  is  hemlock,  M.  Fichler  ?  ' 

"  *  It  is  ...  it  is.  .  .  .' 

"  Torture  and  remorse  of  the  guilty,  I  beheld 
ye  as  clearly  displayed  as  if  the  heart  of  Fichler 
had  been  laid  bare  to  my  view  ! 

"  He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  with  hasty 
strides,  twisting  his  hands  within  each  other  ;  his 
vacant  gaze  purposely  wandered  to  avoid  mine  ; 
he  was  desirous  of  repressing  his  feelings,  and  the 
perspiration  exuded  in  large  drops  from  his  fore- 
head. 

"  '  It  is  a  poison  !  '  said  he,  at  length  ;  and  his 
whole  frame  was  affected  in  the  most  violent 
manner  !  As  for  myself,  while  addressing  him,  I 
wept.  '  Socrates  had  doubtless  offended  some  one. 
It  is  stated  that  he  was  the  wisest  of  men,  and  that 
his  fellow-citizens  were  as  jealous  of  his  virtue  as 
of  his  talents.  But,  in  general,  great  and  powerful 
men  are  only  subjected  to  these  trials.  A  weak 
woman,  for  instance  and  her  son'  (said  I,  sobbing 
aloud)  '  would  never  have  anything  to  apprehend.' 

"  The  pale  Fichler  retired.  I  returned  to  my 
apartment ;  being  conducted  through  long  galleries 
to  an  immense  chamber,  containing  no  furniture, 
except  an  old  bed  in  one  corner,  a  few  chairs,  and 
a  table.  The  walls  were  white-washed,  and  it 
was  obvious  that  the  apartment  had  long  remained 
without  an  occupant.  My  room  was  remote 
from  all  the  others,  and  I  was  completely  isolated 
from  the  inmates  of  the  castle.     So  great  was  my 
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terror,  that  I  could  not  sleep,  and  so  absorbed 
were  my  thoughts  with  dread,  that  the  smallest 
occurrence  gave  rise  to  apprehensions  in  my  mind. 

"  It  became  necessary  either  to  select  the 
Convent  of  The  Forest  for  a  sepulchre  or  to 
quit  the  horrid  fabric.  This  real  fortress,  where 
my  every  motion  was  watched,  did  not  afford  me 
the  most  distant  prospect  of  escape. 

"  It  suddenly  struck  me  that  the  only  means 
left  were  an  attack  upon  the  fears  of  Fichler. 
It  is  always  by  meanness,  that  is  to  say,  by  base 
passions,  that  despicable  souls  should  be  assailed. 
'  Sir,'  said  I,  the  following  morning, '  I  may  certainly 
be  detained  here  against  my  inclination,  and  my 
throat  may  also  be  cut ;  but,  let  men  advance 
whatsoever  they  will,  the  Dead  Revisit  this 
World  !  I  have  a  sister  at  Vienna  !  I  have  a 
brother,  who  is  there  hourly  expected  ;  to  whom  a 
letter  from  me  has  been  despatched,  and  who  will, 
ere  long,  demand  an  account  of  his  sister.' 

"  Had  a  thunderbolt  fallen  at  the  feet  of  the 
coward  his  countenance  could  not  have  displayed 
more  terror.  He  was  completely  confounded 
on  ascertaining  that  I  had  some  relatives,  and  that 
I  was  not  altogether  a  lone  being  in  existence. 
He  imagined  that  he  beheld  a  whole  family  armed 
against  him,  and  demanding  restitution  for  the 
blood  of  a  daughter  and  a  sister. 

"  '  How,  Madame  ?  '  said  he,  with  an  air  of 
astonishment,  '  you  have  a  sister  and  a  brother  at 
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Vienna !  you  did  not  make  that  statement  at 
Frankfort.' 

"  *  Sir,  I  do  not  make  all  my  affairs  public. 
My  sister  is  married  to  a  person  holding  a  situation 
at  Vienna,  and  the  state  in  which  I  am  placed,  the 
kind  of  exile  in  which  I  exist,  on  account  of  my 
unfortunate  connection  with  the  Duke,  have,  till 
the  present  moment,  prevented  me  from  speaking 
of  my  family.  Without  those  relations,  what 
should  I  do  by  going  to  Vienna.' 

"  M.  Fichler  could  not  get  the  better  of  his 
wonder.  '  That  alters  the  case,  Madame ;  that 
changes  the  business.' 

" '  Yes,  sir,  I  must  be  gone ;  my  sister  is 
doubtless  already  on  her  road.  Let  me  be  conducted 
as  far  as  Augsburg  ;  I  shall  leave  my  trunk  at  a 
banker's  who  will  advance  me  money.' 

"  '  No,  no,  Madame,'  said  Fichler,  '  I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  hundred  florins  ;  it  is  very  probable 
the  Duke  will  not  return  them,  but  that  is  no 
matter.' 

"  I  intimidated  Fichler  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  was  eager  for  my  immediate  departure.  .  .  . 
He  was  no  longer  the  same  man  towards  me.  He 
stated  the  vilest  things  concerning  his  Royal 
Highness  ;  he  offered  excuses  for  having  made  me 
suffer,  and  literally  loaded  me  with  politeness,  and 
concluded  by  expediting  a  domestic  to  take  my 
place  for  Munich. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  pleasure 
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I  experienced  on  finding  myself  freed  from  the  cruel 
Fichler;  with  what  transports  of  joy  did  I  offer 
thanks  to  the  Supreme  Being,  for  thus  having 
deHvered  me  and  my  child  from  the  manifold 
dangers  that  had  surrounded  us." 


CHAPTER    XVI 


SHE    ARRIVES    IN    VIENNA 


Pauline  arrived  in  Vienna,  after  these  appalling 
experiences,  with  shattered  nerves,  and  a  broken 
spirit.  She  found  rooms  at  the  "  Roman  Emperor  " 
for  herself  and  little  Ernst,  and  then  presented  the 
letter  that  the  Duke  of  Coburg  had  given  her  to  the 
banker  Stamitz.  Here  a  revelation  awaited  her,  of 
which  recent  events  made  clear  the  dreadful  meaning. 

"  M.  Stamitz,"  she  says,  "  found  that  the 
contents  of  the  letter  were  without  any  signification ; 
there  was  not  a  word  of  common  sense.  It  was  a 
document  never  intended  to  he  received  at  the  nominal 
-place  of  its  destination.''^ 

Any  lingering  doubts  she  may  have  felt  as  to  the 
guilt  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg  were  now  removed. 

"  There  is  nothing  but  yourself  and  my  child 
that  could  enable  me  to  support  the  weight  of 
existence,  which  has  been  rendered  so  terrible," 
she  says  to  her  mother  in  a  letter  which  informed 
Madame  Panam  of  what  has  occurred  on  the  journey 
from  Frankfort. 

"  On  the  perusal  of  this  letter  my  mother 
198 
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fainted  .  .  .  Her  despair  knew  no  bounds  .  .  . 
she  went  to  the  Duke.  He  was  obviously  discon- 
certed, turned  pale,  and  trembled.  *  Prince,' 
exclaimed  my  mother, '  to  whom  have  you  confided 
my   daughter   and    your   child — to   an   assassin  ? ' 

"  '  I  thought  him  an  honest  man,  he  has  been 
in  my  service  these  twelve  years ! '  he  stammered. 
The  Duke  did  not  attempt  to  question  Fichler's 
guilt,  he  only  sought  to  exonerate  himself. 

"  The  Duke  then  strove  to  appease  my  mother  ; 
he  promised  her  money,  a  fortune,  a  country 
residence,  and  I  know  not  what  besides ; 
assurances  for  me  and  my  son  if  we  would  only 
remain  silent  !  My  mother  left  him  without  making 
any  reply." 

Pauline  meanwhile  continued  in  a  pitiable  condition. 
Alone  in  Vienna  she  sat,  day  after  day,  in  her  rooms 
at  the  "  Roman  Emperor,"  unable  to  rouse  herself, 
brooding  over  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered.  Inevitably 
her  health,  or  her  reason,  must  soon  have  given  way 
but  for  little  Ernst.  The  child  became  indisposed, 
and  his  mother,  bitterly  reproaching  herself  for 
having,  in  her  distress,  neglected  him,  made  an  effort 
for  his  sake,  and  gradually  her  mind  recovered  its 
balance,  and  her  spirits  their  serenity,  though  never 
their  joyousness. 

A  noble  friendship  was  soon  to  come  into  her  life, 
bringing  with  it  a  greater  measure  of  happiness  than 
she   would    have    dreamed   possible.     She    owed    it, 
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in  the  first  instance  to  General  L.  Madame  Alexandre 
had  formed  the  habit  of  taking  little  Ernst  every  morn- 
ing to  play  in  the  Prater,  that  most  delightful  park, 
of  which  the  Viennese  are  justly  proud,  and  many  were 
the  admiring  glances  that  followed  her  tall  and  graceful 
figure,  as  she  walked  rapidly  along  the  leafless  allees, 
her  eyes  sparkling,  her  cheeks  glowing  in  the  clear, 
exhilarating  winter  air.  General  L.,  who  chanced  to 
be  spending  a  few  weeks  in  Vienna,  was  strolling 
along  the  fashionable  promenade,  with  a  friend,  when 
Madame  Alexandre,  accompanied  by  little  Ernst, 
approached.  "  Here,"  said  the  general's  friend, 
"  comes  the  most  beautiful  creature  in  Vienna. 
One  sees  her  here  daily  ;  I  wonder  who  she  is." 

But  the  general  had  hastened  away  to  greet  the 
fair  stranger.  Since  those  days  at  Wilhelmsbad  his 
devotion  to  Madame  Alexandre  had  remained  un- 
changed and  his  faithful  heart  rejoiced  at  seeing  her 
once  again.  It  was,  however,  to  be  their  last  meeting, 
the  general  was  leaving  Vienna  the  following  day.  He 
expressed  to  Madame  Alexandre  the  desire  of  making 
her  known  to  his  friend,  and  commending  her  to 
his  care. 

This  friend  proved  to  be  none  other  than  the 
venerable  and  distinguished  Prince  de  Eigne,  who 
thus,  later,  refers  to  the  occasion  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  Madame  Alexandre  : 

"  I  first  saw  you  in  the  Prater,"  he  writes  "  airy 
and  commanding  in  your  movements  ;  abounding  with 
noble   grace,   light,   majestic,  .  .  .  the   daughter   of 


CHARLES, 
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those  burning  climes  which  gave  birth  to  Aspasia,  and 
where  Juno  was  produced  from  the  chisel  of  Scopas." 

Captivated  by  her  beauty,  interested  in  her 
romantic  story,  touched  by  her  wrongs,  this  celebrated 
personage  became  the  admirer,  the  friend,  and  the 
partisan  of  Pauline  Panam.  He  presented  her  to 
his  charming  daughters,  the  Princess  Flora  and  the 
Princess  Clary,  and  thanks  to  his  kindly  protection 
she  found  the  doors  of  aristocratic  Vienna  open 
to  her. 

Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de  Ligne,  born  in  Brussels 
in  1735,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  charming 
men  of  his  day,  possessing  all  the  characteristics 
of  a  true  "  Grand  Seigneur,"  and  his  career  had  been 
a  remarkable  one.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  devoured 
with  military  ambition,  he  entered  his  father's  regiment 
as  an  ensign.  Five  years  later  Marie  Therese  appointed 
him  Colonel  of  the  same  regiment,  enjoining  him,  in 
flattering  terms,  not  to  be  too  rashly  courageous; 
for  ^H^Etat  et  Mot,  nous  voullons  vous  conserver  P'' 
Less  amiable  words  were  addressed  to  the  young  man 
by  his  father,  on  this  occasion  :  "  //  etait  dejd  assez 
7nalheureux  pour  mot,  monsieur,  de  vous  avoir  pour 
man  fils ;  sans  encor  subir  le  malheur  de  vous  avoir 
pour  mon  colonelP 

The  old  Prince,  if  not  loved,  was  much  feared 
by  his  family,  and,  when  he  ordered  his  son  to  marry 
a  young  lady  he  had  seen  but  once,  and  never  spoken 
to,  the  youth  obeyed,  and  wedded  the  Princess 
Lichtenstein,  aged  fifteen  (he  himself  being  scarcely 
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twenty),  accepting  the  situation  with  good-humoured 
indifference.  Marriage,  however,  was  no  tie  to  the 
brilHant  Charles  Joseph,  he  remained  always  upon 
excellent  terms  with  his  wife,  but  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  be  faithful  to  her. 

In  1759,  Marie  Therese  sent  her  favourite  to 
Versailles  on  an  embassy  to  Louis  XV.  Tall,  hand- 
some, dancing  the  minuet  with  distinguished  grace, 
witty  and  vivacious,  he  had  an  enormous  success 
at  the  Court ;  but  the  old  King  bored  him,  he  thought 
the  haughty  Pompadour,  with  her  airs  and  graces, 
insufferable,  and  he  soon  left  for  Paris,  where  he 
amused  himself,  under  the  guidance  of  a  consummate 
scoundrel,  the  roue  Du  Barry,  and  fell  in  love  with  that 
gentleman's  good-natured  mistress,  Anne  Becu, 
"  tall,  well-made,  ravishingly  fair,  with  fine  eyes, 
pretty  lashes,  oval  face,  aquiline  nose,  and  laughing 
mouth,"  whom  the  roue^  later,  married  to  his  own 
brother,  and  passed  on  to  Louis  XV. 

After  this  vi-sit  came  more  campaigns,  and  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  1763,  peace  being 
signed,  De  Ligne  went  off  to  pay  his  respects  to 
Voltaire  at  Ferney.  In  the  company  of  the  great  sage 
he  spent  a  week  of  intellectual  delight  at  that  pleasant 
chateau  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman  where  Voltaire 
obeyed  his  own  precept,  and  cultivated,  not  only 
his  garden,  but  a  large  farm,  keeping  cows  and  sheep, 
bees  and  silk-worms  ;  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
friendship  which  lasted  until  the  death  of  Voltaire. 

There    was    a    certain   resemblance   between   the 
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characters  of  the  Sage  of  Ferney  and  the  brilliant 
Prince  de  Ligne,  soldier,  diplomat,  and  courtier,  author, 
gardener,  though  of  course,  mentally,  De  Ligne  was 
but  as  a  pigmy  compared  to  the  intellectual  giant 
who  liberated  thought,  and  claimed  the  RIGHTS  OF 
MANKIND  !  Voltaire  was  the  wittiest  man  of  his 
day.  "  He  was  the  divinity  of  gaiety  !  "  said  Catherine 
II.,  who  adored  him,  and  who,  later,  delighted  in  the 
Prince's  esprit,  for  he  also  possessed  this  quality  to  a 
remarkable  degree.  Under  a  cynical  exterior,  Vol- 
taire concealed  a  heart  of  gold  ;  De  Ligne,  gay  world- 
ling, showed  "  une  douce  afabilite  pour  les  timides 
et  les  obscurs.^^  Both  the  Philosopher  and  the  Prince 
had  the  power  of  attracting  and  keeping  the  friendship 
of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  their  time  ;  and  both 
were  equally  immoral  (unmoral,  would  describe  it 
better)  in  their  love  affairs.  Perhaps  they  differed 
most  in  their  religious  views. 

Voltaire  was,  of  course,  a  deist,  his  scheme  of 
religion  one  it  were  well  more  persons  adopted.  "  To 
worship  God,  to  leave  each  man  the  liberty  to  serve 
Him  in  his  own  fashion,  to  love  one's  neighbours, 
enlighten  them  if  one  can,  pity  them  when  they  are 
in  error  ;  to  attach  no  importance  to  trivial  questions 
which  would  never  have  given  trouble  if  no  serious- 
ness had  been  imputed  to  them, — that  is  my  religion, 
worth  all  your  systems  and  symbols."  He  waged 
war  on  religious  intolerance,  and  on  the  Catholic 
Church,  which  enforced  its  doctrines  by  persecution  ; 
"  Ecrasez  Vinfdme  "  was  his  battle-cry. 
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Prince  de  Ligne,  on  the  contrary  was  a  Catholic, 
by  tradition,  just  as  he  was  an  aristocrat ;  believing 
in  the  established  order  of  things ;  the  people 
depending  on  the  nobility,  the  nobility  depending  on 
the  King ;  the  King,  in  turn,  depending  on  the 
King  of  Kings ;  le  Bon  Dieu,  le  Gentilhomme  d'en 
haut,  who,  certainly,  must  be  a  respecter  of  persons, 
as  that  wicked  old  seigneur  believed,  when  he  said  : 
"  Dieu  se  garderait  hien  de  damner  un  gentilhomme  de 
ma  qualite!''''  '''  Pourquoi  ne  pas  se  contenter  de  la 
religion  de  son  trisaieul .?  "  de  Ligne  asked  ;  it  sufficed 
for  him.  The  aesthetic  side  of  Catholicism  appealed 
to  his  nature.  "  La  Religion  Catholique  doit  plaire 
a  celui  (^inspire  le  gout  des  Beaux-Arts.  Nous  lui 
devons  le  Stab  at  de  Pergolese,  le  Misereri  de  Lalande, 
tant  de  chefs  d^aeuvre  en  musique,  en  peinture,  en  sculp- 
ture, la  descente  de  la  Croix  a  Anvers,  et  une  autre, 
dans  ma  galerie,  de  Van  Dyck,  qui  est  superhe  I " 
And  this  religion,  which  lent  an  artistic  charm  to 
life,  really  asked  little  in  return.  "  Respecter  les 
decors  du  culte,  et  mourir  sans  fracas,  ni  scandale^'' 

Whenever  his  military  and  Court  duties  would 
allow,  the  Prince  de  Ligne  returned  to  his  ancestral 
home,  Belceil,  a  palatial  residence,  near  Brussels,  where 
he  lived  in  semi-royal  state.  He  occupied  his  time  there 
(like  Voltaire  at  Fernay)  in  gardening  and  in  writing. 
He  had  his  own  printing-press,  where  his  works,  to 
the  number  of  forty  volumes,  were  printed  ;  amongst 
these  a  delightful  "  Book  of  the  Garden,"  quite  in 
the  modern  style. 
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The  following  are  a  few  extracts  from  his  volumin- 
ous works  : 

"  Life,"  says  the  Prince,  "  is  like  walking  through  a 
garden.  Gather  the  roses,  the  myrtles,  the  laurels, 
,if  you  can  .  .  .  eat  of  all  the  fruits,  but  beware  of 
those  which  grow  on  that  tree  by  the  precipice ; 
plucking  these,  one  day,  infallibly  you  must  slip. 

"  Why  is  there  not  a  school  where  the  art  of  hap- 
piness is  taught,"  he  asks,  "  instead  of  so  many  where 
Latin  and  law  are  to  be  learned  ?  The  regimen  of 
the  soul  should  be  studied  more  than  that  of  the  body. 
If  one  is  happy  it  is  well  to  say, '  I  enjoy  my  existence ' ; 
if  one  suffers,  to  reason  thus  ;  '  Why  grieve,  life  is 
but  a  fleeting  moment  ?  '  " 

He  thus  records  his  philosophy  : 

"  To  prize  scarcely  anything  ;  to  make  the  best 
of  everything,  to  be  free,  untrammelled,  save  by  the 
roses  of  love  or  the  laurels  of  glory  ;  to  admire  the 
beautiful,  do  good  according  to  one's  abilities,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  one's  age  and  position,  to  have 
neither  envy,  suspicions,  unkindness,  nor  passions  ; 
to  give  and  to  take  back  one's  heart,  as  the  occasion 
demands,  and  when  it  is  no  longer  in  request,  to  retire 
into  the  country,  and  devote  one's  self  to  literature 
and  to  Nature,  and  say  to  Death, '  I  fear  you  not ' ; 
that  is  the  wisest  plan."  Sometimes  sad  reflections 
forced  themselves  upon  him  :  "  Memory,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  there  are  those  who  call  it  sweet ;  to  me  it 
seems  bitter.  It  poisons  the  present.  What  a  differ- 
ence one  perceives  between  the  days  when  one  was 
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young,  victorious,  beloved.  How  far,  how  far,  are 
those  bright  hours  which  have  passed  too  soon  ;  a 
familiar  song  recalls  them  ;  the  sight  of  a  well-known 
spot,  and  the  tears  come.  .  .  . 

"  To  those  who  seek,  in  vain,  refreshing  slumbers," 
he  says,  "  I  give  this  counsel  from  my  own  experience  : 
to  love  gardens  so  much  as  to  dream  of  them.  May 
Heaven  preserve  you  from  thinking,  when  you  retire 
to  rest,  about  women,  about  war,  about  courts,  about 
wicked  people,  about  fools,  about  good  or  bad  fortune. 
But  if  you  take  some  project  about  a  shrubbery,  about 
an  orchard,  a  garden  or  a  rivulet  to  bed  with  you, 
you  will  have  an  excellent  night ;  you  will  be  lulled  to 
sleep  by  the  rippling  of  the  waters,  the  golden  wheat 
of  Ceres,  the  flowers,  swaying  gently  under  the  soft 
breath  of  the  zephyr." 

In  1776,  de  Eigne  went  to  Versailles,  and  fell  in 
love  with  Marie  Antoinette.  "  Who  could  have  seen 
her  without  adoring  her  ?  "  he  asks.  The  royal  lady, 
perceiving  his  passion,  sent  him  away.  He  returned, 
heart-whole,  in  fifteen  days  !  gayer  and  more  brilliant 
than  ever,  cured  of  his  unrequited  attachment,  and 
became  the  darling  of  the  court,  the  prime  mover  in  its 
frolics.  No  woman  could  chain  the  Prince's  incon- 
stant fancy  ;  but,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  preserved  a 
tender  memory  of  the  unhappy  queen. 

The  Prince  de  Eigne  seems  to  have  been  moved  by 
that  spirit  of  restlessness  which  we  consider  a  modern 
characteristic,  and  travelled  incessantly  ;  in  one  year 
he  made  the  journey  between  Brussels  and  Vienna  no 
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less  than  14  times,  and  he  went,  in  that  same  twelve- 
month, 18  times  from  Beloeil  to  Paris.  He  was  the 
friend  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and  talked  with  him  of 
Voltaire  at  Potsdam  ;  he  was  sent  by  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  of  Austria  on  a  mission  to  Catherine  II. 
of  Russia,  who  received  him  with  the  most  gracious 
cordiality.  A  characteristic  of  this  truly  "  Grand 
Seigneur  "  is  that,  disinterested  and  chivalrous,  on 
this  occasion  he  forbore  to  ask  for  400,000  roubles 
which  were  due  to  him  (to  recover  which  he  had,  in 
reality,  undertaken  this  journey)  but  "  //  me  par- 
aissait  peu  delicat  de  profiter  de  la  grace  avec  laquelle 
on  me  recevait,  pour  obtenir  des  grdcesP  Catherine 
delighted  in  the  company  of  the  Prince  ;  he  paid  her 
several  visits  ;  and  was  amongst  the  intimate  friends 
she  took  with  her  when  she  made  her  triumphal  and 
romantic  tour  in  the  Crimea,  which  province  Potiomkin 
the  last  but  seven  of  Catherine's  favourites,  the 
"  spoilt  child  of  God,"  had  recently  wrested  from  the 
Turks,  at  a  cost  of  ten  million  roubles,  slaughtering, 
in  cold  blood,  30,000  Tartars,  men,  women  and 
children.  She  intended  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Turkey,  and  to  place  her  grandson,  Constantine, 
on  the  throne  of  the  Greek  Emperors. 

De  Eigne  was  fond  of  describing  that  amazing 
journey.  "Accompanied  by  a  large  suite,  and  of  course 
the  reigning  favourite  (who  was  aged  20),  the  Empress 
started  from  Petersburg  in  an  immense  sleigh,  fitted 
up  like  a  luxurious  room,  large  enough  for  eight 
persons   to   move   about   in   comfort,   drawn   by   30 
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horses,  of  which  there  were  frequent  relays.  The 
weather  was,  as  usual  at  that  time  of  year,  intensely 
cold,  and  huge  fires  were  lighted  along  the  road,  to 
make  the  temperature  more  agreeable.  At  Kief 
a  fleet  of  8o  ships  awaited  H.I.M.  The  decks  had  been 
transformed  into  sumptuous  saloons,  hung  with 
rare  silks  ;  each  ship  had  its  own  band,  and  to  the 
sound  of  music  the  imperial  party  sailed  slowly  down 
the  river  Dnieper  through  the  country  of  the  Cossacks 
to  that  of  the  Tartars,  witnessing  enchanting  scenes. 
For  they  saw,  not  the  dreary  wastes  they  had  ex- 
pected, but  plains  covered  with  sheep  and  goats, 
shepherds  playing  on  pipes,  whilst,  from  picturesque 
villages,  issued  youths  and  maidens,  gaily  dressed, 
and  hastened  to  the  shores  acclaiming  their  sovereign. 
These  loyal  subjects  certainly  resembled  each  other 
strangely,  and,  had  the  Empress  alighted  and  visited 
one  of  these  pleasing  hamlets,  she  would  have  been 
disillusioned,  for  the  whole  thing  was  but  a  wonder- 
fully devised  stage-effect,  arranged  by  Potiomkin,  and 
the  villages  were  sham  villages,  consisting  only  of 
flimsy  fa9ades,  deceptive  in  the  distance.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  supposed  inhabitants  were  real  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood  .  .  .  for  these  wretched  peasants  of 
Little  Russia,  forced  by  Potiomkin  to  rush  by  cross- 
roads from  one  of  the  Empress's  stopping-places  to 
the  other,  there  to  welcome  her  with  songs  and 
acclamations,  in  her  voyage  along  the  Dnieper,  when 
they  had  played  their  parts,  were  left  to  get  home  as 
best  they  could,  and  many  died  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 
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Over  a  thousand  villages  in  Little  Russia  lost  the 
greater  number  of  their  inhabitants,  as  well  as  their 
flocks  and  herds,  but  they  served  Potiomkin's 
purpose  .  .  .  the  Empress  was  delighted." 

With  the  death  of  Joseph  11.  misfortunes  came  in 
swift  succession  to  the  Prince.  The  new  Emperor 
favoured  him  not,  the  French  invaded  his  country, 
and  there  was  a  revolution.  Belceil  was  taken  from 
him  ;  he  was  reduced  from  great  wealth  to  poverty. 
All  this  he  endured  with  fortitude,  but  the  death  of 
his  beloved  son,  a  brilliant  soldier,  in  battle,  touched 
the  vulnerable  spot  in  the  gay  philosopher's  heart. 

Prince  de  Ligne  never  recovered  from  this  blow, 
never  allowed  the  name  of  the  young  hero  to  be 
mentioned  before  him,  and  never  spoke  of  him.  It 
was  a  grief  too  deep  for  words.  It  was  the  secret  of 
the  indifference  with  which  de  Ligne  bore  all  other 
evils.  "  //  y  <3,"  he  said,  "  une  manure  terrible 
(Thre  su-perieur  aux  evenements ;  cela  s* achete  par  un 
grand  malheur.  Si  V ame  a  He  etnue  par  la  perte  de 
ce  qu'elle  a  de  plus  cher,  je  defie  les  chagrins  d^arriver, 
fortune  perdue,  persecutions,  injustice,  tout  semhle 
insignifiant !  " 

He  built  himself  a  tiny  house  in  Vienna,  which 
became  the  centre  of  intellectual  and  aristocratic 
society.  He  gave  supper-parties,  supplying  his 
guests  with  mental  food  of  so  excellent  a  quality  that 
they  scarcely  perceived  how  plain  was  the  material  fare 
provided.  In  former  days  De  Ligne  had  thought 
nothing  of  spending  50,000  francs  on  a  supper  for  his 
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friend,  the  Comte  d'Artois,  now  his  butcher  refused 
him  credit.  Quite  untroubled,  the  Prince  went  off 
to  the  house  of  the  irate  purveyor  of  meat,  at  the 
hour  of  dinner,  and  seated  himself,  sm.iHngly,  at  the 
comfortably  spread  table.  "  My  friend,"  he  said, 
"  you  will  not  give  me  any  dinner  at  home,  so  I  have 
come  to  dine  with  you  !  "  And  such  was  the  dignity 
and  charm  of  this  old  aristocrat,  that  the  butcher, 
who,  after  all,  was  within  his  rights,  yet  felt  utterly 
abashed,  proflPered  humble  excuses,  and,  what  was 
more  useful,  extended  unlimited  credit. 

Pauline  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  little  house 
on  the  Ramparts,  called  by  its  owner,  "  Ma  cage  h 
perroquet ; "  by  others  ceremoniously  entitled  the 
"  Hotel  de  Ligne."  Here  she  met  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  entertaining  of  Viennese  society,  and 
all  the  foreigners  of  any  note.  It  was  a  privilege  to  be 
admitted  into  the  brilliant  circle  surrounding  the 
Prince,  and  to  enjoy,  as  Pauline  did,  the  intimate 
friendship  of  so  delightful  a  man;  for  a  romantic 
affection  had  sprung  up  between  the  beautiful  Greek, 
in  the  flovvcr  of  her  early  womanhood,  and  the  Prince 
in  the  decline  of  his  years.  In  his  ^^  Portrait  of  Esther'* 
he  describes  her  thus  : 

"  Esther,"  he  says,  "  is  tall  and  beautiful,  noble 
and  calm,  her  figure  is  superb,  her  carriage  graceful. 
She  was  born  to  be  loved,  yet  her  sweet  eyes  seem  to 
have  shed  many  tears.  She  has  an  air  of  melancholy 
which  becomes  her  ;  yet  when  she  laughs,  she  is  even 
more  charming,  and  her  pale  cheeks  turn  into  roses. 
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Esther  is  proud  ;  she  is  not  like  most  women,  for  she  is 
incapable  of  envy,  and  is  not  curious ;  she  has  none  of 
the  pettiness  of  her  sex,  nor  is  she  a  coquette ;  she  is 
romantic  ;  so  much  the  better,  her  appearance  is 
romantic,  and  her  tastes  ;  she  loves  the  country.  This 
alone  would  make  one  think  well  of  her  ;  pure  minds 
love  the  meadows  and  the  woodlands,  and  she  who 
owes  so  much  to  it,  should  worship  Nature,  which 
made  her  perfection." 

The  Prince  possessed,  besides  the  *'  H6tel  de 
Ligne,"  another  abode,  which  had  formed  part  of  an 
ancient  monastery,  and  was  most  romantically  situ- 
ated on  the  Kallenberg,  overlooking  Vienna.  He  called 
it  "  mon  Refuge  "and  favoured  indeed  were  the  few 
whom  he  allowed  to  visit  him  there.  He  loved  to 
sit  upon  the  terrace,  and  watch  the  stately  Danube 
flowing  at  his  feet.  On  the  gateway  he  had  inscribed 
the  words  : 

"  Sans  remords,  sans  regrets,  sans  crainte  et  sans  envie 
Je  vols  couler  ce  fleuve,  et  s'ecouler  ma  vie." 

The  quaint,  neglected  monastery  garden,  fragrant 
with  humble  flowers,  seem  to  have  afforded  the  former 
owner  of  Belceil  as  much  pleasure  as  that  magnificent 
domain.  Many  a  long  summer  afternoon  he  spent 
there  in  meditation  ;  and  he  had  written  on  the  wall ; 

"  Adieu,  fortune,  honneurs,  adieu  vous  et  les  votres. 
Je  viens  ici  vous  oublier  ; 

Adieu,  toi-meme,  amour,  bien  plus  que  tous  les  autres 
Difficile  a  congedier." 
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He  was  seventy-six  when  he  bade  farewell  to 
Love.  "  En  amour^''  he  had  said,  "  //  rCy  a  que  les 
commencements  qui  soient  charments.  Je  ne  nC etonne 
pas  qu'on  trouve  du  plaisir  h  recommencer  souvent" 
So  he  had  many  loves  ;    and  the  last  was  Pauline  ! 

In  the  heat  of  the  summer,  the  Prince  usually 
spent  a  few  weeks  in  this  retreat.  On  the  2nd  of 
August  he  wrote  : 

"  Lovely  Pauline,  although  the  word  farewell  for 
a  few  days  may  be  painful  to  your  mind,  I  must, 
nevertheless,  call  this  morning  and  pronounce  it, 
but  with  every  mark  of  tenderness,  as  should  uni- 
formly prove  the  case  when  we  are  acquainted  with 
one  of  the  sweetest  women  in  the  world. 

"  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  still  the  wish  to 
repeat  how  much  I  love  you. 

"   LiGNE." 

And  a  few  days  later  : 

*'  I  sealed  up  your  letter  expeditiously,  dear 
and  adorable  Madame  Alexandre  !  not  dear  Pauline, 
and  it  will  go  off  in  a  few  hours  hence.  If  you  wish 
to  see  my  mountain,  and  him  who  thinks  of  you, 
pronounce  the  word,  or  make  your  wishes  known 
to  the  bearer  of  the  present  (his  name  is  Joseph) 
when  you  desire  to  have  a  carriage  sent ;  it  takes  an 
hour  to  gain  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and,  if  the 
driver  cannot  ascend  the  steep,  half  an  hour,  for 
you.  Good-day,  my  daughter,  my  mother,  my 
niece,   my   everything. 

"  LiGNE." 
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But  Madame  Alexandre  did  not  visit  the  Kallen- 
berg  on  that  occasion  ;  she  had  been  occupied  for 
some  time  in  writing  the  story  of  her  life  and  the 
events  concerning  the  Duke  of  Coburg.  The  idea  had 
been  suggested  to  her  by  the  Prince  de  Ligne,  and  she 
sent  by  the  worthy  Joseph  a  letter  to  the  following 
effect,  accompanied  by  a  bundle  of  MSS. 

"  My  Lord  Marshal, 

"  OUGHT  I  to  publish  my  memoirs  ?  Your  age, 
your  good  sense,  your  rank,  and  the  friendship 
you  have  testified  towards  me,  everything  prompts 
me  to  apply  to  you,  as  the  individual  best  calculated 
to  resolve  this  question. 

"  My  heart  sickens  at  the  task.  I  must  develop 
the  weakness  of  the  early  period  of  my  life,  and  the 
crime  of  the  father  of  my  child.  I  must,  as  it  were, 
seek  for  a  theatre  and  show  myself  as  on  the  stage  ; 
what  a  task  for  a  woman  ! 

"  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  requisite  for  me 
to  consider  my  situation  ;  the  man  whose  honour 
I  fear  to  sacrifice,  and  whose  sensibility  I  am 
pained  to  wound,  has  deprived  me  of  every  worldly 
pleasure.  He  has  rendered  my  life  a  desert, 
bereft  me  of  happiness,  and  banished  the  conso- 
lation of  hope.  In  lacerating  my  heart,  and  inflicting 
the  most  painful  wounds,  during  the  period  of  my 
earliest  youth,  he  has  ensured  the  misery  of  my 
declining  years.  I  possessed  some  share  of  personal 
charms ;     had   a   hope   of   fortune ;     enjoyed   my 
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family  and  friends  ;  my  heart  was  uncorrupted, 
and  my  life  without  reproach.  On  arriving  at 
that  age  when  women  begin  to  foresee  the  result 
of  their  ripening  charms,  I  find  myself,  thanks  to 
that  very  man,  bowed  down  by  adversity,  dragging 
on  existence,  a  wanderer  from  my  native  country, 
having  become  a  stranger  in  my  beloved  France, 
my  imagination  worn  out  with  the  ceaseless  torments 
I  have  endured,  and  my  health  impaired  by  physical 
sufferings  ;  without  resource,  degraded,  not  in 
my  own  conscience,  but  by  the  prejudices  enter- 
tained in  social  order  ;  deprived  of  everything, 
except  my  son,  who  claims  from  me  his  existence 
and  his  bread. 

"  Does  it  become  me  to  hesitate  ?  Are  there 
not  situations,  in  which  the  usages  of  the  world 
should  yield  to  more  important  circumstances — 
the  calls  of  Nature  ? 

"  To  draw  down  upon  my  misfortunes  the  eyes 
of  an  European  public,  so  penetrating  and  so 
severe  ;  to  expose  the  Prince  of  Coburg  to  all  the 
vengeance  of  its  opinion  ;  and  deliver  him  up, 
notwithstanding  his  titles  and  his  rank,  to  this 
terrible  tribunal,  for  ever  scrutinizing  ;  to  overcome 
my  shame,  by  publishing  my  own  name  con- 
jointly with  his,  in  the  catalogue  of  human  crimes 
and  misfortunes. 

"  Ought  I  to  do  this  ?  You  know  me  ;  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  my  life  and  with  the  world. 
I  will  follow  the  advice  of  one  of  the  most  sensible 
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and  worthy  men  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one 
perhaps,  who,  enjoying  elevated  rank  combined 
with  every  mental  qualification,  has  inspired  an 
unlimited  confidence  and  the  most  perfect  esteem. 

"  A.  P." 

After  much  deliberation,  the  Prince  replied  thus  : — 

"  I  am  not  disinterested,  Madam,  respecting 
the  question  which  you  submit  to  me  in  friendship. 

"  Destiny  and  my  forefathers  had  gifted  me 
with  nobility  ;  my  heart  and  the  most  lively  interest 
have  prompted  me  to  become  your  friend.  As 
the  descendant  of  a  number  of  chevaliers,  I  should 
certainly  advise  you  to  be  delicate  on  the  subject 
of  princes,  and  not  to  publish  ;  but  when  speaking 
as  a  friend,  I  supplicate  you  to  make  known  your 
wrongs. 

"  The  Prince  will  hold  this  mental  converse  with 
himself. 

"  '  Great  God  !  what  scandal !  What  will  be 
said  by  the  Liberal  Europeans,  so  justly  dreaded 
at  the  present  day  ?  These  Memoirs  will  become 
for  them  a  commodious  text.  See !  they  will  exclaim, 
from  the  loftiest  rank  in  society  emanates  the 
example  of  immorality  !  The  period  of  rape  and 
seduction  is  returned  !  Already  has  the  licentious- 
ness of  Courts  recommenced  its  ancient  career  ! ' 

"  It  is  of  little  consequence  the  boasting  of  a 
princely  birth ;  good  sense  and  humanity  will 
usurp  their  prerogatives.     It  is  only  necessary  to 
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possess  the  feelings  of  honour  and  of  sensibility 
to  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  your 
misfortunes.  The  interest  which  his  rank  inspires, 
the  prejudices  of  the  world,  and  respect  for  his 
person,  are  silenced,  and  we  thus  address  you  : 

"  '  Yes,  Madam  ;  your  personal  interest,  and 
the  instruction  that  will  result  to  those  in  power, 
everything  demands  the  publicity  of  your  Memoirs.' 

"  If  you  had  merely  filled,  in  a  German  court, 
the  rank  of  a  mistress ;  if,  deprived  of  that 
employment,  you  sought  to  claim  a  recompense 
for  what  appeared  to  you  an  unjust  abandonment ; 
in  that  case,  no  such  language  as  the  present  would 
have  emanated  from  my  lips. 

"  If  even,  like  a  modern  Lavalliere,  dazzled 
by  the  splendour  of  rank,  you  had  too  easily 
confided  your  heart  to  the  seduction  of  a  Prince, 
naturally  faithless,  I  should  have  advised  you, 
while  commiserating  your  lot,  to  conceal  your 
wrongs,  and  display  that  suffering  modesty  which 
so  well  becomes  your  sex  and  the  gentleness  of 
your  spirit. 

"  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case.  At  the 
period  when  a  Prince  seduced  you  to  abandon 
your  country,  the  germs  of  reason  were  only 
expanding  in  your  breast ;  nor  had  you  attained 
that  age  when  we  begin  to  appreciate  with  justice 
the  things  of  this  life.  The  conduct  of  his  Highness 
was  no  longer  seduction  but  an  abuse.  His  art 
in  profiting  by  the  weakness,  the  credulity,  and  the 
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inexperience  of  a  child,  assumes  every  characteristic 
of  the  most  abhorred  perfidy. 

"  I  know  attachments  of  such  a  tender  nature 
exist,  that,  notwithstanding  the  wrongs  committed 
on  either  side,  they  never  cease  to  leave  remem- 
brances so  sacred,  as  to  disarm  the  injured  from 
inflicting  vengeance.  In  such  a  case,  supposing 
the  Prince  culpable,  ungrateful,  and  fickle,  I  know 
not  if  my  heart  would  pardon  you  for  completely 
revealing  his  faults.  It  will  be  said,  that  between 
two  souls,  once  closely  linked,  a  mysterious 
chain  must  still  exist,  and  that  the  most  cruel 
misunderstandings  cannot  entirely  obliterate  that 
secret  tie. 

"  But  how  widely  different  is  the  present 
state  of  things  !  A  victim  and  an  executioner  ; 
inexperience  and  perfidy  ;  weakness  and  power  ; 
beauty,  imprudence,  and  a  Prince,  who  carries  off 
a  child  of  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  become  an 
exile  in  dreadful  solitude,  under  a  melancholy 
German  sky,  far  from  the  friends  of  her  infancy  and 
all  the  accustomed  pleasures  of  her  youth.  In 
this  dreary  spot  she  is  subjected  to  every  privation, 
to  hardships  and  agonies  of  various  descriptions : 
a  son  is  born,  and  the  Prince,  irritated  on  finding 
in  the  traits  of  this  infant  his  own  resemblance, 
dares  attempt  a  crime,  displays  every  ruse,  and 
exerts  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  power  against 
his  abandoned  mistress  and  the  unfortunate  boy  ; 
yes,  this  Prince,  faithfully   obeyed   by   emissaries. 
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has  recourse,  but  in  vain,  to  poison,  and  every 
species  of  brutal  violence,  to  separate  the  mother 
from  her  babe,  or  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  both. 

"  Such  conduct  is  appalling,  and  it  arrives  too 
late.  Forty  years  sooner  it  would  have  appeared 
less  surprising.  At  the  present  day,  it  astonishes, 
it  affrights  us  ;  the  manners  are  changed.  The 
actions  of  the  Due  of  Coburg  appertain  to  his  rank, 
but  are  not  connected  with  the  time  in  which  he 
lives  ;  nor  could  any  palliative  be  adduced  for  such 
conduct  but  the  manners  that  were  tolerated  in 
ancient  Courts. 

"  As  a  woman,  it  is  but  just  you  should  fix 
public  attention  on  the  destinies  and  the  social 
situation  of  your  sex.  Must  women  still  remain 
the  degraded  sport  of  princes  ?  Does  not  the 
security  of  that  weaker  sex  depend  upon  the  dearest 
and  the  most  sacred  interests  of  society  ?  At  a 
period  when  all  Europe  is  occupied  on  the  topic 
of  reform,  is  not  this  subject  worthy  of  being  held 
forth  for  the  meditation  of  the  deepest  thinkers  ? 

"  I  am  sorry  that,  in  the  brief  narration  you 
have  communicated  to  me,  you  should  have  omitted 
interesting  details  ;  and  that  your  emotions,  your 
modesty,  and  the  tenderness  of  your  heart,  should 
have  frequently  prompted  you  to  obliterate  those 
little  nothings,  which  depict  man,  and  would  have 
displayed  yourself  as  you  really  are. 

"  Your  hand  has  been  by  far  too  hasty  in 
delineating  your  portrait  ;   had  the  task  fallen  to 
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my  lot,  although  some  seventy-five  years  have  made 
it  tremble,  I  believe  I  should  have  rendered  more 
justice  to  the  touching  particularities  and  to  those 
peculiar  characteristics,  for  which  you  are  pre- 
eminently distinguished. 

"  I  should  also  have  been  glad  to  find  a  more 
elaborate  description  of  those  feudal  manners 
whereby  you  were  surrounded.  In  such  case, 
it  is  true,  you  would  have  derogated  from  that 
dignity,  the  concomitant  of  misfortune,  which  it 
was  requisite  should  uniformly  accompany  your 
pen  ;  and,  after  all,  I  cannot  blame  you  for  only 
having  displayed  in  the  corner  of  your  picture 
the  hypocritical  Fichler,  with  Bazile  Titel  and 
those  secondary  performers,  whose  characters 
for    some    moments    arrest,    without    fixing,    the 

attention. 

"  Marshal  P  .  .  .  De  L  .  .  . 

Madame  Alexandre  duly  considered  this  advice 
of  her  old  friend,  but  she  did  not  follow  it.  When 
it  came  to  the  point,  she  shrank  from  giving  wider 
publicity  to  her  sad  story,  already  too  well  known. 
She  thought  of  the  years  to  come,  when  her  son 
might  reproach  her  with  having  branded  his  father  as 
a  murderer,  and  she  put  the  pages  away,  determining 
not  to  publish  her  wrongs  unless  direst  necessity 
should  compel  her  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

DURING    THE    CONGRESS 

Prince  de  Ligne's  house  was  the  favourite  meeting- 
place  of  the  French  colony  in  Vienna,  and  Madame 
Alexandre's  happiest  moments  were  spent  with  her 
compatriots.  Docteur  Malfati,  the  distinguished 
physician,  in  attendance  on  the  Due  de  Reichstadt 
(in  whose  arms  the  ill-fated  boy  breathed  his  last, 
whilst  Marie-Louise  slept  undisturbed),  was  an 
habitue,  and  her  loyal  friend,  and  there  were  others. 
It  was  pleasant  to  Pauline  once  more  to  hear  her 
native  tongue,  and  not  the  harsh  language,  which  she 
still  spoke  imperfectly  and  detested,  as  she  now  did 
all  things  German,  the  country,  the  people,  prejudiced 
by  her  own  unfortunate  experiences. 

"  //  rCy  a  de  patrie  que  pour  les  exilis  "  is  a  true 
saying ;  the  exile  either  forgets  his  country,  or  it 
wins  an  unearthly  "  radiance  from  being  far  "  ;  and 
he  loves  the  idealised  Fatherland  of  his  dreams 
with  passionate  devotion. 

j^ote. — In  I'Aiglon  Rostang  has  availed  himself  of  poetic  licence. 
His  account  of  the  death  of  the  Due  de  Reichstadt  is  purely 
imaginary ;  Napoleon's  son  died,  as  he  had  lived,  neglected  by  a 
heartless  mother.  Marie-Louise,  aware  of  the  youth's  critical 
condition,  had  retired  to  rest,  giving  orders  that  she  was  not  to  be 
disturbed.  The  end  came  suddenly  the  Docteur  Malfati  ministered 
to  the  dying  boy  ;  none  of  his  family  were  present. 
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So  it  was  with  Pauline.  During  those  long  years 
of  anguish,  in  an  unfriendly  foreign  land,  her  thoughts 
had  ever  turned  to  her  happy,  careless  childhood, 
and  the  dear  land  of  France  ...  to  her  home  in  the 
beautiful  South  ...  to  Paris,  as  she  had  last  beheld 
it,  the  splendid  capital  of  the  conqueror  ! 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  was,  of  course,  a  Royalist, 
but  Pauline  and  her  generation  associated  the  Empire 
with  the  supremacy  and  glory  of  France.  They 
deplored  the  events  of  those  fateful  months  when 
Napoleon's  throne  crumbled  beneath  him  and  an 
army  of  a  million  foreigners  marched  to  invade  his 
dominions.  By  April,  Paris  had  capitulated,  and  the 
humiliated  city  witnessed  a  triumphal  entry  of  the 
allies. 

The  victorious  partisans  of  the  Bourbons  included 
the  Coburg  Princes.  Madame  Alexandre  could 
picture  them,  exultant,  insolent,  ungenerous  ;  ready, 
like  the  ass  in  the  fable,  to  insult  the  dying  lion, 
amongst  those,  doubtless,  who  demurred  at  granting 
to  the  fallen  emperor  even  the  pitiable  sovereignty  of 
Elba. 

The  announcement  that  in  Vienna  would  be  held 
the  great  Congress  which  was  to  regulate  Europe's 
destinies,  filled  the  Austrian  capital  with  excitement. 
As  soon  as  summer's  fierce  heat  began  to  abate, 
strangers  poured  into  the  city,  and,  by  the  middle  of 
September  there  were  100,000  visitors. 

Gaieties  commenced.  Prince  de  Ligne  insisted 
upon   his    beautiful   protegee   taking   part    in    many 
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festivities ;  and  he,  himself,  was  in  his  element, 
amidst  the  brilliant  cosmopolitan  throng.  It  was 
amusing  even  to  walk  through  the  streets  of  Vienna, 
so  picturesque  an  aspect  did  they  present.  Soldiers, 
in  every  variety  of  European  uniform,  were  to  be 
seen,  persons  of  many  nationalities  in  distinctive 
costumes,  gorgeous  equipages,  and  splendid  liveries. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  Congress  was  to  take 
place  on  the  1st  of  October.  The  diplomats  arrived  ; 
Castlereagh,  Hardenberg  Nesselrode,  Metternich 
and  Gentz  "  with  half  the  decorations  of  Europe 
upon  his  breast,  and  all  its  secrets  within  it";  then 
the  Envoys ;  the  23  French  plenipotentiaries ; 
representatives  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  save 
Turkey,  and  of  widely  different  interests  ;  Churches, 
Pretenders,  Corporations,  Associations,  even  the 
Jews  sent  a  deputation. 

Now  royal  personages  appeared ;  noticeable 
amongst  these  the  huge  form  of  the  King  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  so  gigantic  in  body  and  so  small  of  soul.  These 
lesser  lights,  however,  were  soon  extinguished 
by  the  imperial  brilliance  of  Alexander,  who,  accom- 
panied by  Frederick  William  of  Prussia,  was  met  in 
state  outside  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  three  monarchs  exchanged  effusive  and  insincere 
embraces  ;  mounted  their  horses,  and  moved  slowly 
into  the  city. 

"  The  infinite  number  of  generals,  belonging  to 
all  nations  of  Europe,  riding  behind  them,  their 
brilliant  uniforms  glittering  in  the  sun,  the  joyous 
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cries  of  the  crowd,  the  clanging  of  bells,  the  sight  of 
the  population  frantically  hailing  the  return  of  peace, 
constituted  a  most  imposing  spectacle,"  says  an  eye- 
witness, but  Madame  Alexandre  mused  on  the 
vanity  of  earthly  glory  and  the  fickleness  of  mankind 
as  she  recalled  how  she  had  seen,  turn  by  turn, 
Napoleon,  and  his  enemies,  welcomed  with  the  same 
conventional  homage  of  flowers  and  smiles  and 
acclamations  in  the  Saxon  capital. 

The  following  day,  the  Empress  of  Austria,  with 
her  suite,  went  forth  to  receive  beautiful  Elizabeth 
of  Russia.  Near  the  city  the  Empresses  were  inet 
by  their  august  spouses,  who  took  their  place 
in  the  caleches,  and  "  surrounded  by  Uhlans  and 
Hungarian  guards,  stopped  frequently  by  the  young 
girls  in  festal  array,  offering  flowers"  (inevitable 
part  of  such  celebrations),  they  .reached  the  palace 
amidst  enthusiastic  crowds. 

In  the  imperial  palace,  Franz  Joseph  entertained 
an  Emperor,  an  Empress,  four  Kings  and  a  Queen  ; 
innumerable  Grand  Dukes  and  Duchesses,  Princes 
and  Princesses ;  besides  keeping  open  house  to 
other  Royalties  and  great  personages.  It  is  not 
surprising  to  learn  that  the  expenses  of  the  imperial 
table  amounted  to  50,000  florins  per  diem  ;  whilst 
extraordinary  expenses,  during  the  Congress,  for 
f^tes,  were  40  million  marks  !  The  Emperor, 
moreover,  provided  his  royal  guests  and  their 
suites  with  equipages  from  the  imperial  stables ; 
and  he   had    had   300    carriages  built,   which,  with 
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magnificent  horses,  were  held,  day  and  night,  at  their 
disposal. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  was  persona  grata  with  all 
the  notabilities  assembled  in  Vienna.  Kings  and 
ambassadors  visited  him,  friends  and  relatives, 
happy  to  be  invited  to  those  diverting  little  suppers 
in  the  "  Cage  k  Perroquet,"  although,  frequently, 
the  supply  of  cane-bottomed  chairs  becoming  ex- 
hausted, illustrious  personages  were  forced  to  sit 
upon  the  floor ! 

"  The  whole  of  Europe  is  in  Vienna,"  declared 
the  Prince.  "  The  tissue  of  politics  is  embroidered 
with  fetes.  It  is  a  royal  mob.  From  all  sides  come 
cries  of  '  Peace,  justice,  equilibrium,  indemnity  !  * 
Heaven  knows  who  will  reduce  this  chaos  to  a 
semblance  of  order.  Everyone  wants  something.  I, 
alone,  am  but  a  spectator  of  the  show  !  "  and  he 
added,  laughing,  "  I  shall  claim  nothing,  unless  it  be 
a  hat  to  replace  the  one  I  am  wearing  out,  saluting 
sovereigns  at  every  street  corner  !  " 

A  few  days  after  the  official  opening  of  the  Congress, 
Pauline  received  the  following  letter  from  her  old 
admirer  : 

"  Are  you  aware,  my  dear  Pauline,  that  the 
Duke  is  arrived,  much  handsomer  than  ever,  and 
better  disposed  towards  you  ?  I  am  certain  he 
will  be  affected  at  your  destiny,  as  soon  as  he  looks 
upon  his  pretty  little  likeness.  I  shall  complain  to 
him  of  your  prudence,  and  of  Madame  Argus,  and 
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console  myself  by  stating  that  the  same  severity 

you   display  towards   me   is   the   lot   of   all   your 

admirers.     I  continued  three  days  at  my  mountain, 

and  yesterday  I  was  at  Court  from  nine  in  the 

morning. 

"  Your  principles  and  your  staircase  prevent 

my  waiting  upon  you  to-day  ;    my  dear  Pauline, 

for  I  repose,  alike  removed  from  both,  on  my  good 

feather-bed.    I  will  personally  wait  upon  this  superb 

Duke,  who  shall  take  care  of  his  son,  and  who, 

on   beholding   his   lovely   mother,   more   beautiful 

than    ever,    and    unhappily    for    us    too    virtuous, 

shall  ensure  her  a  fortunate  destiny. 

"  Good-day,  dear  and  adorable  ! 

"  Eigne." 

The  following  afternoon,  as  she  walked  with  the 
Prince,  in  one  of  the  beautiful  allees  of  the  Prater, 
she  beheld  the  Duke.  The  fashionable  promenade 
was  crowded  ;  all  Vienna  had  come  forth  to  enjoy 
the  pleasant  autumn  sunshine,  and  to  gaze  at  the 
notabilities,  as  they  passed  in  sumptuous  carriages 
or  on  prancing  steeds.  Prince  de  Eigne  and  Madame 
Alexandre  (both  objects  of  interest  to  the  public) 
sought  a  comparatively  quiet  spot,  where  they  could 
see,  without  themselves  being  observed ;  and  the 
Prince  pointed  out  to  his  companion  the  personages 
with  whose  appearance  she  was  not  already  familiar. 

Franz,  the  Emperor,  drove  accompanied  by  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise,  who  beamed  with  happiness, 
recalling  the  days  of   18 12,  when,   not  she  herself. 
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but  her  daughter-in-law,  the  other  Marie  Louise,  was 
the  central  figure  in  Vienna,  richest,  most  powerful, 
most  adulated  of  Empresses.  Now  Napoleon  was 
in  exile,  his  wife  in  retirement,  and  the  Empress  of 
Austria  triumphed,  little  dreaming  that  in  three 
short  years  she  would  be  in  her  grave,  and  kind 
Franz-Joseph  happy  with  his  fourth  spouse,  the 
divorced  wife  of  that  Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  now 
riding  beside  Alexander's  carriage,  paying  court  to 
his  only  love,  Alexander's  sister,  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg. 

The  caleches  of  the  Grand  Dukes  followed  the 
Imperial  equipage.  Then  came  a  group  of  horse- 
men ;  the  King  of  Prussia  with  his  equerries  ;  the 
handsome  Crown  Prince  of  Bavaria,  and  his  brother 
Charles  ;  Prince  Eugene  Beauharnais,  in  mourning 
for  his  mother  the  Empress  Josephine,  grave  and 
sad,  looked  at  askance  by  the  royalties  for  his  loyalty 
to  Napoleon. 

Admiring  glances  were  directed  to  the  rider  of  a 
magnificent  black  Ukranian  charger;  a  young  man 
in  the  brilliant  uniform  of  the  Austrian  hussars. 

Madame  Alexandre  made  a  sudden  movement. 
It  was  Ernst  of  Coburg,  handsomer  than  ever,  as  the 
Prince  de  Ligne  had  declared.  He  saw  her,  paused, 
hesitated,  but  she  turned  away  in  horror,  and  he 
passed  on. 

The  Prince  de  Ligne  remonstrated  gently  with  his 
young  protegee.  "  I  counselled  you  to  publish  the 
memoirs  you  submitted  to  me,  my  child,"  he  reminded 
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her.  "  You  shrank  from  the  exposure.  Your  only 
course  is,  therefore,  to  dismiss  from  your  mind,  like 
an  evil  dream,  the  terrible  events  of  last  year,  and 
make  the  Duke  believe,  for  the  sake  of  little  Ernst, 
that  you  forgive  the  injuries  he  has  done  you." 

Pauline  accepted  the  Marshal's  advice,  although 
she  says  :  "  My  heart,  but  partially  healed  from  the 
shocks  so  repeatedly  sustained,  inclined  towards 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Malfati,  who  could  not  tolerate 
the  idea  of  my  coming  in  contact  with  the  man  who 
had  sought  to  assassinate  me  : 

"  Overcome  by  the  powerful  eloquence  of  the 
Prince,  I  used  every  effort  to  get  the  better  of  that 
horror,  which  the  name  alone  of  his  Royal  Highness 
inspired,  and  which  M***  (Malfati)  strove  to  keep 
alive,  when  the  Prince  himself  dared  to  come 
to  visit  me.  What  a  scene  !  I  trembled  as  if 
I  had  administered  poison  to  him  ;  while  he,  on 
the  contrary,  was  as  calm  as  if  he  had  been  my 
victim. 

"  He  demanded  wherefore  I  had  not  written 
to   him  ?     '  My   lord,'    I    replied, — '  I — I— I   have 

experienced  so  many  misfortunes '     '  Yes  ; 

mere  accidents ;  they  occur  every  day.'  '  My 
lord,  the  intention  was  to  assassinate  me.  .  .  .  ' 
'  Pshaw  !  have  you  been  guilty  of  anything  that 
should  prompt  people  to  kill  you  ?  They  must 
indeed  be  cut-throats  who  could  act  in  that 
way  ? '     '  Ah  !  my  lord,  there  are  ? '    'Is  the  little 
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one  injured?'  'No!'  'You  turn  pale.'  'It  is 
because  .  .  . '  '  Come,  come,  you  are  ridiculous. 
Are  you  afraid  lest  I  should  kill  you  ?  It  is  said 
that  it  is  your  intention  to  indict  me  criminally.' 

"  What  conversation,  and  what  a  man  ! 

"  On  recovering,  he  had  the  audacity  to  take 
me  upon  his  knee.  I  trembled  as  the  leaf  on  a 
tree ;  when,  finding  the  horror  with  which  he  had 
inspired  me,  he  took  his  leave. 

"  '  Pardon  the  father  on  account  of  the  son,' 
was  the  advice  of  Prince  de  Ligne.  '  Shut  your 
door  against  the  assassin,'  exclaimed  my  heart. 
To  please  the  Marshal,  I  received  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Coburg,  and  I  was  always  mute  during 
these  interviews,  owing  to  the  predominant  influence 
of  terror.  I  suffered  him  to  talk  at  his  ease,  and 
only  awaited  the  joyful  moment  when  he  retired, 
thereby  easing  my  soul  of  a  dreadful  burden. 

"  It  was  not  possible  to  forgive  him  from  the 
bottom  of  my  soul.  I  always  saw  upon  his  front  a 
trace  of  blood,  that  whispered  to  me — '  Do  not 
approach  him  !  '  " 

The  Duke  of  Coburg,  at  this  time,  visited  Madame 
Alexandre  in  the  hope  of  silencing  reports  that  were 
current  concerning  the  attempted  assassination.  He 
talked  of  the  Congress,  complaining  of  Metternich, 
of  Alexander,  of  everyone.  He  had,  in  truth,  many 
enemies,  even  Frederick  William  had  turned  against 
him.     "  The  King  of  Prussia  showed  great  hatred  of 
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the  Duke  of  Coburg,  owing  to  his  being  against  the 
plan   concerning    Saxony,"    says   Leopold.^ 

Ernst's  violent  temper  and  evil  reputation  caused 
great  annoyance  to  his  brothers,  whose  affairs  were 
prospering.  Ferdinand  hoped  to  marry  the  Kohary 
heiress ;  Leopold,  to  win  the  greatest  prize  in  the 
matrimonial  lottery,  Charlotte,  future  Queen  of 
England  ;  but  Ernst  could  find  no  suitable  alliance, 
and  in  diplomatic  negotiations  he  was  unfortunate, 
exciting  aversion  and  distrust.  The  suave  Leopold 
at  last  prevailed  upon  his  elder  brother  to  allow  him 
to  take  charge  of  the  family  interests.  "  My  dear 
brother  failed  on  account  of  always  asking  too 
much,"  is  the  mild  way  in  which  he  mentions 
Ernst's  covetousness. 

Whilst  the  Congress  deliberated  and  the  am- 
bassadors and  envoys  schemed,  the  royalties  amused 
themselves  day  and  night,  devoting  the  half-hour 
before  dinner  to  political  affairs.  Vienna  swarmed 
with  tailors  and  with  jewellers,  ceaselessly  at  work  ; 
for  the  sovereigns  were  busy  conferring  on  each  other 
decorations  and  military  ranks,  and  they  liked  to 
appear  in  their  new  uniforms. 

It  was  the  fashion  also  for  potentates  to  exchange 
portraits  ;  Isabey's  magnificent  studio  in  the  Leopold- 
strasse  was  filled  with  august  sitters.  Mr.  Thomas 
Lawrence,  most  successful  of  Court  painters,  who 
"  lavished  summer  colours  on  autumn  and  winter, 
and  gave  to  declining  years  the  vigour  and  life  of 
1  "  Memoirs  of  Leopold  I.,  King  of  the  Belgians." 
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youth,"  also  had  a  studio  in  Vienna — but,  at  that 
period,  only  portraits  of  the  sterner  sex  came  from  his 
brush.  The  "  Delicate  Investigation  "  (concerning 
his  relations  with  the  wife  of  George  IV.)  had  alarmed 
anxious  fathers  and  jealous  husbands,  who  deemed  the 
handsome  painter  a  veritable  Don  Juan  ;  but,  to  the 
ladies,  he  was  more  interesting  than  ever. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  was  devoted  to  Isabey,  on 
whom  she  relied  for  advice  concerning  the  artistic 
arrangements  of  the  innumerable  fetes  in  which  she 
delighted.  The  duty  of  organizing  these  devolved  on  a 
"  Committee  of  Entertainments  "  appointed  by  the 
Emperor,  and  the  first  ball  given  under  their  auspices 
was  so  magnificent  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
sovereigns. 

It  took  place  in  the  imperial  riding-school,  which 
was  approached  through  an  avenue  of  orange  trees 
in  full  blossom.  The  immense  enclosure  was  hung 
with  white  silk,  relieved  by  silver  ornaments.  The 
seats  were  upholstered  in  white  velvet  and  gold  a 
background  calculated  to  enhance  the  brilliant  colour- 
ings of  uniforms  and  Court  dresses ;  silver  and 
crystal  candelabra  reflected  the  light  of  the  8,000  wax 
candles,  shedding  a  soft  radiance  on  the  incomparable 
scene,  which  the  sovereigns  contemplated  from  a 
huge  platform  decorated  with  their  various  flags. 

Indeed,  these  "  rois  en  vacances "  as  de  Ligne 
called  them,  could  not  complain  of  lack  of  amusement. 
One  day  there  was  a  display  of  falconry  at  Schonbrunn, 
the  next  a  wild-boar  hunt  or  a  battue  ;   to  vary  pro- 
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ceedings,  a  tourney,  with  knights  in  the  costume  of 
Francis  I,  reign,  was  held,  and  a  royal  dramatic 
company  had  been  formed ;  also  a  band  of  troubadours, 
of  whom  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  was  one. 

To  avoid  complication,  precedence  was  given 
according  to  age  amongst  the  sovereigns,  so  that  the 
huge  King  of  Wurtemberg,  aged  66,  took  the  first 
place  ;  and  the  Czar,  aged  37,  had  the  novel  experi- 
ence of  invariably  coming  last.  Etiquette,  however, 
required  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  should  always 
escort  lovely  Elizabeth  of  Russia,  no  unpleasant 
task  ;  but  it  was  an  unfortunate  necessity  that  the 
Empress  of  Austria  should  be  inevitably  placed  on 
Alexander's  right  hand.  He  was  deaf  of  the  right  ear, 
and  she  of  the  left,  consequently  their  conversation, 
resulting  in  strange  misapprehensions,  was  more 
amusing  to  their  neighbours  than  to  themselves. 

When  the  winter  advanced,  snow  fell,  and  the 
Amusement  Committee  rejoiced,  for  it  offered  them 
new  pastimes,  and  they  organized  a  sleighing  party. 
Never  was  there  a  gayer  or  more  picturesque  sight ; 
an  immense  crowd  gathered  on  the  Franz  Joseph 
Platz  to  view  it.  The  sleighs  were  superb,  those  for 
the  sovereigns  of  brightest  hues,  lavishly  decorated 
with  gold,  cushioned  with  emerald  velvet ;  drawn  by 
priceless  Hungarian  steeds  gaily  caparisoned,  their 
long  manes  plaited  with  ribbons. 

The  procession  was  headed  by  a  detachment  of 
cavalry  ;  after  this  came  the  orchestra,  in  an  immense 
six-horse    sleigh,    equerries,    men-at-arms,    then   the 
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sovereigns,  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  green  velvet  and 
ermine, — her  fair  curls,  which  she  usually  wore  hang- 
ing over  her  shoulders,  surmounted  with  a  velvet 
toque,  whose  superb  diamond  aigrette  glittered 
dazzlingly  in  the  wintry  sunshine,  escorted  as  usual  by 
the  Emperor  Franz ;  Alexander  and  the  handsome 
Countess  d'Auerbach ;  Kings,  Princesses ;  Princes 
innumerable. 

The  ladies  wore  rich  cloaks  of  bright-hued  velvet ; 
pink,  amaranth,  blue,  with  ermine  or  sables  ;  the  men 
were  in  Polish  costumes  and  priceless  furs.  Twenty- 
four  pages  in  mediaeval  attire  escorted  the  sleighs  of  the 
sovereigns,  which  were  followed  by  thirty  other 
sleighs,  containing  Court  personages  and  guests,  by 
more  cavalry,  military  bands  and  horsemen. 

Noticeable  for  their  good  looks  were  the  three 
Coburg  Princes ;  Ernst  driving  in  a  sleigh  with 
lovely  Rosalie  Revonska  ;  Ferdinand  escorting 
Princess  Kohary  ;  Leopold  with  Lord  Castlereagh. 
The  English  already  paid  this  Prince  deference, 
believing  his  suit  would  be  successful,  and  seeing  in  him 
the  husband  of  their  future  queen. 

The  destination  of  the  party  was  Schonbrunn, 
whither  such  royalties  as  feared  the  wintry  air  had 
driven  in  shut  carriages.  The  sleighs,  on  their 
arrival,  formed  a  circle  around  the  frozen  lake,  and 
viewed  the  skaters.  Curiously  enough,  "  An  English 
attache.  Sir  Edward  W  .  .  .,  a  member  of  the  English 
Skating  Club,  accustomed  to  astonish  promenaders 
in   Hyde   Park,   on   the   Serpentine,   was   the   most 
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expert  performer,"  says  an  eye-witness.  "  He 
executed  wonderful  feats,  pirouettes,  and  figures ; 
and  traced  the  monograms  of  the  Empress,  the  queens, 
and  other  personages  so  beautifully  on  the  ice,  that 
they  left  their  sleighs  to  admire  his  skill." 

Madame  Alexandre,  in  the  company  of  the  Prince 
de  Ligne,  was  a  delighted  spectator  of  all  these  gay 
scenes.  We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  interesting  pair,  in 
the  "  Memoirs  of  Comte  de  La  Garde  "  a  relative  of  the 
de  Lignes.  He  speaks  of  a  masked  ball  at  the  Court 
to  which  he  went,  after  a  concert  at  the  palace,  where 
one  hundred  pianos  were  played  simultaneously ; 
producing,  as  one  may  well  believe,  "  a  Charivari 
sans  egal.'''' 

"  One  of  the  first  persons,  I  encountered," 
says  de  La  Garde,  "  was  the  Prince  de  Ligne.  His 
face  beamed  with  happiness  :  His  manner  was 
youthful,  vivacious.  He  gave  his  arm  to  a  lady  in  a 
blue  domino. 

"  I  moved  in  the  opposite  direction,"  continues 
the  Count,  and  gives  his  reason  for  this  act  of 
discretion. 

"  By  her  walk,  the  sound  of  her  voice,  I  thought 
I  recognised  in  the  lady  accompanying  the  Prince, 
the  charming  Madame  A  .  .  .  P  .  .  .,  the  young 
Greek  with  whose  affairs  the  highest  society  in 
Vienna  was  then  so  much  occupied.  An  unhappy 
love  story,  in  which  the  Prince  of  C  .  .  .  was  the 
hero,  had  aroused  the  interest  of  the  fair  and  senti- 
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mental  half  of  the  Austrian  notabilities  ;  and  her 
extreme  beauty  had  won  her  partisans  amongst 
the  other  half  of  European  celebrities. 

"  Her  romance  (which  people  whispered  to  each 
other)  was  simple  and  touching.  Seduced  at  a 
tender  age,  an  age  when  the  consequences  of  such  a 
fault  are  not  realised,  she  became  a  mother.  Her 
heart  was  broken  and  her  life  wrecked  by  the 
desertion  of  her  lover.  Would-be  comforters 
presented  themselves  in  plenty  .  .  .  but  she  had 
learned  by  experience.  She  needed,  however,  a 
protector,  and  wisely,  she  chose  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 
whose  age  sufficed  to  silence  any  possible  scandal 
regarding   their   relations." 

Amongst  these  w^ould-be  comforters  who  pursued 
the  beautiful  Greek  with  their  attentions  was  the 
English  ambassador,  Lord  Stewart,  afterwards  third 
Marquis  of  Londonderry,  nicknamed  the  Golden 
Peacock,  on  account  of  his  yellow  locks  and  phenom- 
enal conceit.  He  was,  however,  magnanimous  enough 
to  forgive  Pauline  for  rejecting  his  love,  and  to  offer 
her,  in  its  stead,  esteem  and  friendship. 

The  Golden  Peacock  was  not  popular  in  the 
polished  society  of  Vienna,  which  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at,  from  the  following  specimen  of  his 
manners  ;  the  occasion  being  a  banquet  where  the 
noble  lord  entertained,  with  ostentatious  splendour, 
the  elite  of  the  French  and  German  notabilities. 

"  My  lord  began  to  assert  that  superiority  which 
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Englishmen  arrogate  to  themselves,  spoke  without 
restraint  of  the  pre-eminence  of  his  country,  and  did 
not  spare  the  Germans.  The  tranquil  politeness  of 
the  Viennese  disdained  to  argue  ;  so,  thinking  the 
French  might  prove  more  vulnerable,  he  commenced 
to  attack  France.  '  The  English  character,'  he 
said,  '  is  the  only  one  that  becomes  a  man.  An 
Englishman  rarely  feels  the  need  of  confiding  his 
thoughts  ;  he  disdains  to  parade  his  wit ;  to  make 
the  conquest  of  a  "  Salon."  He  does  not  prize  the 
homage  of  Society.  The  fine  phrases  of  foreigners 
meet  with  a  cold  reception  in  England.' 

"  One  of  the  Frenchmen  present  took  up  the 
gauntlet. 

"  '  We  are  in  the  habit,  my  lord,'  he  said, 
'  of  proving  our  arguments  by  facts,  which  are 
more  convincing  than  phrases.  To  rehabilitate 
the  French,  I  need  only  say  a  few  words — Europe 
has  adopted  our  manners,  our  ideas,  our  literature, 
our  art,  even  our  language.' 

"The  Golden  Peacock  interrupted,  with  a  sneer. 
'  Oh,  I  admit,  from  time  immemorial  France  has 
supplied  Europe  with  hair-dressers,  with  dancers, 
and  with  cooks.  England  will  not  contest  the 
privilege.  Only  there  lies  your  alleged  supremacy 
in  the  Fine  Arts.  Who  can  deny  British  superiority 
in  commerce,  in  manufactures,  in  agriculture,  in 
laws,  in  literature,  in  morality  ?  ' 

"  '  England,'  the  Frenchman  conceded,  '  may 
bear  the  palm  of  commerce,  but  I  doubt  that  your 
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morality,  with  its  cold  and  sombre  egotism,  will 
ever  make  the  conquest  of  Europe.     You  esteem, 
in  reality,  but  one  thing — wealth  !     You  will  always 
remain  strangers  in  the  great  family  of  European 
nations !  '  " 
The   English,   certainly,   remained   together,   and 
somewhat    apart    from    the    cosmopolitan    society 
assembled  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  ;   their  eccentri- 
cities were  a  source  of  amusement  and  gossip  at  the 
table   d'hote   of  the   "  Auberge   de  Flmperatrice   d' 
Autriche,"  which  wits,  notabilities,  and  even  royalties 
used  to  frequent,  glad  to  escape  from  the  restraint  of 
the  imperial  entertainments. 

The  guests  told  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Golden 
Peacock,  whose  ears  had  been  publicly  boxed  by  the 
beautiful  Countess  C,  with  whom  he  had  attempted  to 
take  liberties  ;  they  laughed  at  Lord  Castlereagh's 
long  thin  legs,  and  his  passion  for  dancing  ;  they 
discussed  the  mysterious  Mr.  Raily,  intimate  at  the 
English  Embassy,  giver  of  the  most  splendid  banquets 
in  Vienna,  who  was  proved  to  be  a  professional 
gambler.  They  spoke  of  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith's 
singular  entertainment,  which  had  the  greatest  success 
with  the  sovereigns. 

The  Admiral  invited  their  majesties  to  dine  at  the 
Augarten.  After  dinner,  to  their  surprise,  the  Kelner 
came  around  to  collect  three  ducats  a  head,  price  of 
the  banquet ;  nor  would  he  budge  from  before  H.M. 
of  Bavaria,  who  searched  his  pockets  in  vain,  until 
Alexander,  amidst  shouts  of  laughter,  had  paid  up  for 
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his  father-in-law.  The  proceeds  of  this  fete  were 
destined  to  buy  a  silver  lamp  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem  !  If,  as  was  not  infrequently  the  case, 
the  Prince  de  Ligne,  Talleyrand,  and  Prince  Narishkin, 
happened  to  meet  at  the  table  d'hote,  great  was  the 
joy  of  those  present,  for  these  three  men  represented 
the  wit  of  Europe,  although  differing  essentially ; 
de  Ligne  gay  and  fantastic,  Talleyrand  polished  and 
suave,  the  Russian  possessing  a  humour  cynical  and 
bitter  in  the  extreme.  Narishkin  was  Alexander's 
chamberlain  and  his  intimate  friend,  the  lovely 
Princess  Narishkin  being  Alexander's  mistress.  On  one 
occasion,  the  Czar,  meeting  his  chamberlain,  enquired 
after  the  health  of  the  latter's  children.  "  Sire,  do 
you  mean  my  children,  or  those  of  the  Crown," 
rejoined  Narishkin,  with  the  sardonic  smile  for  which 
he  was  famous.  Another  friend  who  showed  Pauline 
great  kindness  was  the  former  Viceroy  of  Italy,  Eugene 
Beauharnais.  The  sorrows  he  had  himself  experienced 
perhaps  made  him  able  to  sympathize  with  her  grief  s,  for 
he  was  at  that  time  a  disappointed  man,  his  political 
and  military  career  at  an  end,  his  future  prospects 
uncertain,  surrounded  by  enemies,  who  could  never 
forget  that  he  was  the  adopted  son  of  the  detested 
Corsican  ;  who  grudged  him  his  title  of  Imperial 
Highness,  and  strove  in  every  way  to  humiliate  him. 
In  fact,  nothing  stood  between  him  and  the  ill-will  of 
the  allies  but  the  influence  of  the  Czar,  who  esteemed 
the  upright,  honourable  character  of  the  Prince,  and 
supported  his  just  claims. 
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Eugene  Beauharnais  was  little  disposed  for  all  the 
gaieties  of  Vienna.  He  found  his  chief  consolation  in 
writing  to  his  tenderly  loved  wife,  Princess  Augusta 
of  Bavaria.  "  I  am  glad  you  did  not  come  here," 
he  confessed  ;  "  you  would  have  been  lost  amongst 
the  crowd  of  princes  and  princesses,  and  you  would 
not  have  been  accorded  your  just  rank  ;  I  judge  by 
myself,  who  have  not  even  the  honour  of  a  sentry  at 
my  doors." 

He  had,  however,  to  play  his  part,  to  dine  with  the 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Austria,  although,  "  'Je 
ri'en  ai  pas  re^u  la  moindre  politesse  ;  on  est  ici  fort 
anti-fran^ais,  on  ne  pent  prendre  sur  sot  de  faire  des 
prevenances  a  quelqu'un  qui  a  servi  la  cause^^  and  to 
cultivate  the  good  graces  of  Alexander,  for,  when  the 
mighty  Czar  was  seen  walking  arm-in-arm  with  Prince 
Eugene,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  lesser 
powers  did  not  dare  to  show  more  than  cold  indiiter- 
ence. 

Prince  Eugene  was  a  constant  visitor  of  the 
Prince  de  Ligne.  It  was  a  relief  to  unburden 
his  troubled  mind,  and  seek  advice  from  the  sym- 
pathetic, yet  worldly-wise  old  man.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Congress  Beauharnais  was 
sanguine  enough.  "My  affairs  are  going  splendidly," 
he  declared  one  day.  "  The  Emperor  Francis 
yesterday  told  the  Emperor  Alexander  that  he 
had  not  forgotten  I  was  to  have  a  kingdom,  and 
that  as  soon  as  one  was  chosen,  he  would  give  his 
consent." 
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"  And  Talleyrand,   what   does   he   say  ?  "   asked 
the  Prince. 

"  He  assures  me  he  has  the  best  intentions  con- 
cerning me,"  replied  Prince  Eugene,  simply. 

"  I  should  scarcely  rely  too  much  on  any  assurance 
of  the  Prince  of  Benevento,"  De  Ligne  hazarded. 

Some  months  later,  Prince  Eugene  remembered 
these  words  of  his  old  friend.  Project  after  project 
regarding  the  future  of  Napoleon's  stepson  had  been 
put  forward,  but  no  decision  arrived  at.  He  was  to 
have  a  kingdom  in  Germany,  but  the  Germans  de- 
clined a  French  sovereign.  He  was  to  be  made  King  of 
Corfu,  and  the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  or  Treves,  or  some 
provinces  in  Italy — the  delay  seemed  interminable 
in  arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion.  Week  after 
week  Metternich  promised  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Prince  should  be  settled  in  a  few  days.  No  wonder 
that  Eugene  wrote  to  his  wife,  awaiting  news  with  what 
patience  she  could,  "  que  de  gens  faux  fat  appris  a 
connaitre  dans  cette  cohue  de  toutes  les  nationalites, 
et  comme  on  se  degoute  du  monde  !  " 

The  winter  ended  in  bitter  grief  for  Madame 
Alexandre.  The  Prince  de  Ligne  became  dangerously 
ill.  He  had  taken  a  chill  on  the  night  of  a  ball,  having, 
with  characteristic  gallantry,  '' eu  Vimprudence  de 
sortir  sans  manteau  par  un  froid  de  dix  degres  pour 
reconduire  des  dames  h  leur  voitureT 

The  Comte  de  la  Garde  hastened  to  the  bedside 

of  his  revered  kinsman,  and  thus  describes  the  scene. 

"  The  Prince  was  bright  and  witty  as  ever.    '  Ah,'  he 
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said  *  Do  you  all  imagine  that,  because  other  amuse- 
ments are  getting  monotonous,  I  am  going  to  supply 
a  new  sensation,  in  the  funeral  of  a  Feld-Marschal.     I 
am  not  courtier  enough  to  wish  to  provide  the  royal- 
ties with  this  entertainment.'  " 

The  next  day  he  was  worse,  but  cheerful  and 
resigned.  "  Listen,"  he  said  to  his  doctor  Malfati, 
drawing  a  book  from  under  his  pillow,  "  You  can 
repeat  these  words  when  you  wish  to  comfort  the 
sick  !  and  he  read  from  one  of  his  own  works.  '  To 
whom  should  Death  be  welcome  ?  To  the  good,  who 
are  sure  of  their  reward — the  unbelievers,  who  are 
weary  of  this  world  and  would  fain  cease  to  exist — to 
the  happy,  for  happiness  endures  but  a  brief  space, 
and  it  is  well  to  end  one's  days  ere  it  depart — to  the 
wise,  tired  of  encountering  fools — to  the  virtuous, 
afflicted  by  the  number  of  evil-doers.'  "  Later  the 
Prince  said,  "  If  I  had  to  live  over  again,  I  would  do 
as  I  have  done. 

"  My  chief  sins  have  been  my  loves  and  my  poems. 
Heaven  has  never  refused  absolution  for  such  crimes ! " 
He  continued  his  musings.  "  I  always,"  he  said, 
"  liked  the  account  of  the  end  of  Petronius,  who 
wishing  to  die  luxuriously  as  he  had  lived,  beguiled  his 
last  hours  with  beautiful  music,  and  recitations  from 
the  great  poets.  But,  for  me,  I  shall  die  even  better, 
surrounded  by  those  I  love  !  " 

His  daughters,  weeping,  kissed  his  hands.  He 
smiled,  and  with  his  accustomed  gaiety.  "  No,  no," 
he  protested,  "  I  am  not  yet  a  saint." 
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He  died  peacefully  the  next  day,  and,  unofficially, 
all  Vienna  was  in  mourning,  so  widely  known,  so  uni- 
versally beloved  was  the  illustrious  old  man.  His 
funeral  took  place  with  all  the  pomp  due  to  his  rank 
and  honours.  The  Emperor  of  Russia,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  were  there  to  pay  their  last  homage  to  the 
friend  of  Catherine  H.  and  of  Frederic  11.  He  was 
buried  in  the  little  chapel  of  the  Kalenberg,  where  his 
favourite  retreat  was  situated,  finding  there,  indeed, 
an  eternal  refuge  from  the  storms  of  life. 

The  Prince  de  Eigne  possessed,  in  an  eminent 
degree  all  the  virtues  of  his  day  and  some  of  its  failings. 
It  was  an  age  of  contradictions.  People  possessed  the 
grand  manner.  It  was  said  that  the  Prince,  for 
instance,  was  the  last  gentilhomme  in  Europe  capable 
of  travelling  across  the  country  with  a  lady,  and  never 
permitting  himself  to  lean  back  in  the  carriage; 
but  they  had  personal  peculiarities  which  shock  the 
modern  mind.  Baron  de  Meneval  gives  this  un- 
pleasant detail  about  De  Eigne,  who  was  a  frequent 
visitor  of  Marie-Louise  at  Schonbrunn.  "  //  avait 
une  foret  de  cheveux  gris,  dont  les  botes  parasites 
s'egdraient  sur  les  fauteuils,  ou  le  Prince  s^assuy ait!  ^^ 

He  was  rightly  named,  "  Le  dernier  des  chevaliers 
frangais  "  for  he  was  French  by  his  "  esprit  "  if  not  by 
his  birth.  There  was  truth  in  the  witty  words  he 
wrote  to  the  brilliant  Prince  Arenberg  about  Talley- 
rand's visit  to  him  at  Vienna,  "  Jugez  de  son  plaisir 
d^etre  re^u  par  moi ;  car  il  n^y  a  plus  de  Frangais  au 
monde  que  lui,  et  vous  et  moi,  qui  ne  le  sommes  pas  I  " 

Q 
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Amongst  his  contemporaries,  he  appears  as  the 
arbiter  of  elegance,  the  first  in  charm  and  in  the  art 
of  pleasing,  superior  to  Segur,  to  Boufflers,  equal  to 
Talleyrand,  courtier,  moralist,  incomplete  as  a  writer, 
but  a  king  of  conversation,  in  a  day  when  the  speaking 
of  glittering  words  was  held  one  of  the  highest  of 
mental  achievements. 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

METTERNICH    INTERVENES 

"  Talleyrand,"  says  de  la  Garde,  who  was  an 
intimate  of  the  Prince,  "  always  kept  up  the  custom 
of  the  Petit  Lever  ;  and  his,  in  coquetry,  resembled 
Mazarin's  or  Pompadour's."  The  following  routine 
was  generally  observed  : 

A  certain  number  of  intimates  would  be  admitted 
into  the  Prince's  room  ;  and  there  wait  silently, 
until  the  heavy  bed-hangings  were  drawn  back, 
revealing  Talleyrand's  recumbent  form.  His  valets 
now  proceeded  to  wrap  him  in  a  white,  frilled  muslin 
dressing-gown,  and  propped  on  pillows,  the  diplomat 
breakfasted,  discoursing  the  while  to  his  friends. 

They  were,  indeed,  privileged  listeners,  for  he 
was  a  master  of  the  lost  art  of  conversation.  Prosy 
egotism  and  plagiarism  are  characteristic  of  modern 
discourse.  How  delightful  a  contrast  we  have  in  the 
following  account. 

"  He  (Talleyrand)  never  told  anything  one  could 
possibly  know,  nor  anything  others  had  already  said 
or  written.  He  talked  very  little  about  himself,  and 
a  great  deal  about  the  distinguished  people  with  whom 
he  had  had  relations." 

"  Then  he  arose ;  and  two  hair-dressers  commenced 
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operations  on  his  abundant  hair  ;  producing,  after  an 
hour's  work,  that  elaborate  arrangement  of  powdered 
curls  noticeable  in  Talleyrand's  portrait. 

"  La  toilette  de  la  tete  et  des  mains  achevee,  on 
passait  h  celle  des  -pieds,^^  relates  Count  de  la  Garde  ; 
"  detail  moins  recreatif,  h  cause  de  Vodeur  nause 
ahonde  de  V eau  de  Barlge  dont  on  se  servait  pour 
fortifier  sa  jambe  boiteuse.^^ 

Finally,  the  first  valet  de  chambre,  whose  task* 
hitherto,  had  been  merely  to  superintend,  advanced  ; 
put  on  the  Prince's  cravat,  and  tied  it  with  a  perfection 
of  which  he  alone  held  the  secret. 

On  the  morning  of  March  ist,  1804,  Talleyrand  lay 
late  abed,  sipping  his  chocolate,  whilst  he  held  his 
usual  reception.  Seated  beside  him  was  beautiful 
Madame  Edmond  de  Perigord,  his  niece  by  marriage, 
discoursing  of  the  Court  theatricals  in  which  she  was  to 
play  a  leading  part ;  they  were  to  be  rehearsed  that 
afternoon  at  Madame  de  Metternich's. 

A  letter  was  brought  in  from  Monsieur  de 
Metternich. 

•'  Doubtless  to  inform  me  at  what  hour,  to-day, 
he  will  be  at  the  Congress,"  said  the  Prince. 

But  Madame  Edmond  had  opened  the  note.  She 
gave  a  cry  of  dismay  : 

"  Napoleon  has  left  Elba  !  "  she  declared. 

At  this  portentous  announcement,  a  thrill  of  horror 
ran  through  the  Prince's  visitors,  even  his  servants, 
in  their  excitement,  forgot  for  a  moment  to  look 
impassive.     The  destinies  of  empires  were  affected  ! 
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The  weal  and  woe  of  Europe  trembled  in  the 
balance. 

Madame  Edmond  de  Perigord  considered  the 
occurrence  only  inasmuch  as  it  concerned  herself. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  what  about  my  rehearsal  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  It  shall  take  place,"  replied  Talleyrand,  with 
perfect  calm. 

Accordingly,  it  took  place,  and  the  same  evening 
the  illustrious  amateurs  gave  a  performance  of  the 
"Barbier  of  Seville"  at  the  palace,  where,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  usual  crowd  of  royalties  and  notabili- 
ties assembled. 

At  a  signal  from  the  Empress  of  Austria,  the  curtain 
rose.  But  the  applause  was  perfunctory,  the  audience 
preoccupied.  Anxious  to  observe  the  effect  of  the 
great  news,  people  gazed  at  each  other,  not  at  the 
noble  actors  and  actresses.  The  great  diplomatists, 
in  particular,  were  objects  of  keenest  scrutiny.  The 
acting  off  the  stage  was,  however,  even  better  than 
upon  it.  The  statesmen  smiled  as  usual,  the  person- 
ages remained  impassive,  but  Talleyrand's  absence 
was  noted,  and  it  was  thought  by  some  that  Alexander 
looked  more  dreamy  than  ever,  thinking,  no  doubt, 
of  his  mystic  friend.  Baroness  von  Krudner,  who  had 
prophesied  that  "  the  Dark  Angel  would  return, 
and  overshadow  Europe  with  his  wings  for  the  space 
of  100  days." 

After  the  play,  people  stood  about  in  groups  and 
discussed  the  situation.     Napoleon  had  sailed  from 
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Elba  (these  tidings  a  courier  brought  to  Lord  Stewart, 
who  notified  the  Powers),  but  whither  was  he  bound  ? 
Opinions  differed  ;  some  thought  he  would  proceed  to 
Naples ;  that  Murat  awaited  him  there ;  many 
conjectured  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  United 
States. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  Napoleon's 
venturing  back  to  France.  "  They  would  hang  him 
on  the  first  tree,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile  Talleyrand,  in  his  study,  was  writing 
to  Jaucourt,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Paris. 
"  The  news  has  arrived  in  Vienna  that  Bonaparte 
has  left  Elba  ;  nothing  is  known  of  his  destination. 
If  the  situation  is  met  with  prudence  and  firmness 
it  will  have  no  evil  consequences.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Bonaparte  will  land  in  the  South  of  France  1 
if  he  did,  he  should  be  treated  as  a  brigand.  It  is 
desirable  to  direct  the  newspapers  that  they  may 
treat  this  enterprise  of  Bonaparte's  as  a  thing  without 
importance,  for  fear  of  alarming  such  persons  as  are 
easily  frightened." 

For  nearly  five  days,  Vienna  remained  in  ignorance 
of  Napoleon's  movements  ;  but,  on  March  6th,  at  a 
splendid  ball  given  by  Madame  de  Metternich,  the 
guests  were  terror-stricken  by  the  news  that  the 
Emperor  had  landed  in  France  ;  that,  already,  the 
French  army  rallied  to  the  glorious  Standard  of  the 
Eagles.  The  orchestra  continued  to  play  seductive 
valses  in  vain  ;   no  one  danced. 

The     Emperor     Alexander     advanced     towards 
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Talleyrand  :  "  I  told  you  it  would  not  last,"  he  said, 
and  the  Prince  of  Benevento  bowed  respectfully,  but 
in  silence.  The  King  of  Prussia  made  a  sign  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  they  left  the  ball-room 
together.  Alexander,  the  Emperor  Francis,  soon 
followed,  whilst  the  traitorous  German  princelings 
were  in  a  state  of  indescribable  alarm,  not  knowing 
what  their  fate  might  be,  should  Napoleon  prove 
victorious  and  vengeful. 

Day  after  day,  Vienna  saw  darker  clouds  gather  on 
the  horizon ;  Talleyrand  remained  hopeful.  On 
March  12th  he  wrote  to  Jaucourt.  "  The  work  of 
the  Congress  is  at  last  advancing  rapidly,  and  will 
soon  be  terminated.  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
enterprise  of  Napoleon  will  be  unsuccessful." 

By  March  17th  the  Prince  is  less  confident.  He 
does  not  think  Napoleon  will  advance  on  Paris, 
"  but  it  is  not  impossible,"  so  he  writes  to  Jaucourt, 
bidding  him  ask  the  King  (in  case  H.M.  should  be 
compelled,  temporarily,  to  quit  Paris)  not  to  forget 
the  letters  and  papers  relative  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  sent  to  him  by  Talleyrand,  for,  says  the 
Prince : 

"  Having  been  obliged  to  speak  of  the  Powers,  one 
and  all,  in  very  unflattering  terms,  I  fear,  that,  should 
these  letters  fall  into  Buonaparte's  hands  and  be 
published,  the  zeal  of  the  Powers  in  furthering  the 
King's  interests  might  be  considerably  cooled." 

May  15th  Talleyrand  writes  again,  this  time  in 
great  annoyance,  that  he  has  no  funds  to  pay  the 
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expenses  of  the  Embassy,  and  that  the  English 
Ambassador  will  only  make  a  loan  of  ^^  14,000. 

"  Ma  situation  est  Men  moins  bonne  que  je  me 
Vavais  espere,''^  he  complains  ;  but  the  man  who  had 
received  so  many  millions  in  bribes  can  hardly  be 
pitied  for  his  poverty. 

No  one  was  more  affected  by  the  return  from 
Elba  than  Eugene  Beauharnais.  Madame  Alexandre 
met  him,  one  day,  walking  alone  in  the  almost 
deserted  Prater,  plunged  in  gloomy  meditation. 

"  No  event,"  he  said,  alluding  to  Napoleon's 
escape,  "  could  be  more  unfortunate  for  me.  It  will 
serve  as  a  pretext  to  give  me  nothing."  He  wrote  to 
his  wife,  March  19th,  "  Who  can  tell  how  all  this  will 
end ;  everyone  considers  the  Bourbons  lost,  and 
Napoleon  is  in  possession  of  his  throne  ...  I  remain 
calm  in  the  midst  of  these  storms,  and  only  ask  for  the 
future  of  our  children  to  be  assured,  but  I  will  never 
serve  against  my  country  ...  I  have  returned  from 
a  long  walk  with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  He 
promises  his  protection,  but  will  he  be  able  to  fulfil 
his  promises  ?  I  find  the  letters  were  stopped  on 
the  frontier — the  police  take  everything — suspicion  is 
in  the  air- — -we  are  surrounded  with  spies — there  are 
five  who  regularly  watch  this  house,  and  even  sleep  in 
a  cab  at  the  door,  during  the  night." 

Not  only  from  a  selfish  point  of  view  did 
Beauharnais  deplore  the  step  Napoleon  had  taken. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  Emperor  was  going  to  his 
destruction,  and  foresaw  how  merciless  his  enemies 
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would  prove.  He,  himself,  always  remained  loyal  to 
his  adopted  father  and  supplied  him  with  money  in 
his  exile  at  St.  Helena. 

"  Ce  bon  Eugene  a  toujours  He  excellent  pour  moi^'' 
Napoleon  recorded  in  his  will. 

Terror  was  the  feeling  inspired  in  the  Duke  of 
Coburg's  heart  by  the  news  of  Napoleon's  triumphs. 
He  thought  it  wise  to  depart  from  Vienna,  and  sent 
Pauline  the  following  letter,  containing,  as  usual, 
advice,  and  expressing  that  paternal  solicitude  for 
Ernst's  welfare,  strangely  at  variance  with  his  treat- 
ment of  the  boy  : 

"  Unexpected  news  compels  me  to  set  out  sooner 
than  I  calculated.  I  shall  quit  Vienna  before 
break  of  day,  and  must  therefore  bid  you  adieu  by 
the  present  letter  ;  my  vows  being  most  sincere  for 
the  welfare  of  yourself  and  family.  Do  not  yield 
to  chagrin,  and,  in  order  to  repel  it,  conduct 
yourself  prudently  and  with  good  sense ;  call  to 
mind  the  little  means  that  are  at  your  disposal; 
study  economy  more  than  you  are  by  nature 
inclined  to  do ;  economy  is  no  shame  at  the 
present  day. 

"  Take  special  care  of  the  little  one  ;  let  him  be 
well  taught,  and  neither  spoiled  by  indulgence 
nor  too  much  impatience.  I  have  ordered  M.  de 
Blummenbourg  to  procure  the  requisite  masters  ; 
you  will  arrange  matters  with  him.  His  instructors 
must  give  him  a  lesson  each  day  in  French,  reading. 
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writing,  and  accounts  ;  there  must  also  be  a  master 
for  German.  In  the  course  of  the  lessons  he  will 
receive  religious  tuition,  while  others  may  be  the 
more  gratifying  instruction  of  music  and  dancing. 
I  have  deputed  M.  de  Blummenbourg  to  visit  you 
once  a  week,  to  ascertain  whether  the  several 
lessons  are  regularly  attended  to  and  the  child 
has  been  diligent,  all  which  he  will  make  known  to 
me.  I  confide  in  your  good  sense  and  maternal 
love,  for  your  neglecting  nothing  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  my  desires. 

"  Adieu.     Health    attend   you,    and    may    God, 
take  you  under  his  protection" 

On  the  nth,  Talleyrand  departed  for  Ghent, 
whither  Louis  XVIII.  had  fled.  Towards  the  middle 
of  June  Vienna  was  deserted  by  its  brilliant  guests, 
who  had  scurried  to  their  various  homes  ;  seeking 
port  before  the  coming  storm.  Madame  Alexandre 
saw  no  reason  for  departing.  She  had  still  a  number 
of  friends  in  the  city,  and  Ernst's  education  was 
progressing  satisfactorily,  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  his  father. 

After  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  whilst 
Napoleon's  sun  was  setting  for  ever,  behind  the  dark 
rocks  of  St.  Helena,  the  star  of  the  Coburgs  shone 
brightly. 

In  l8i6  Duke  Ernst  came  again  to  Vienna,  this 
time  to  assist  at  his  brother  Ferdinand's  wedding  with 
the  Princess  Kohary — a  marriage  which  then  delighted 
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old  Duchess  Augusta,  but  its  brilliance  paled  before 
the  splendour  of  Leopold's  achievement,  when,  the 
same  year,  he  became  the  husband  of  Princess 
Charlotte,  and  her  grateful  country  settled  upon  him 
the  sum  of  ^£50,000  per  annum. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  however,  handsome 
Ernst  remained  unprovided  with  an  heiress.  Her- 
manie  of  Anhalt-Schaumberg,  frightened  at  the 
rumours  concerning  him,  held  back.  She  might  have 
been  persuaded ;  but  the  Duke  was  impatient. 
"  A  more  advantageous  marriage  seemed  possible  "  : 
in  that  quarter,  also,  he  met  with  disappointment. 

Adding  to  his  annoyance,  came  news  of  the  Grand 
Duchess  Anne's  nuptials  with  gallant  young  William, 
the  Prince  of  Orange-Nassau  ;  in  whom  the  Empress 
Paul  had  found,  at  last,  the  son-in-law  of  her 
dreams. 

The  more  the  Duke  of  Coburg  considered  the 
situation,  the  more  convinced  he  became  that,  as 
long  as  Madame  Alexandre  was  in  evidence,  his 
matrimonial  chances  were  woefully  diminished.  Her 
extraordinary  beauty  aroused  constant  attention ; 
her  charming  personality,  her  romantic  story,  excited 
curiosity  and  sympathy  ;  wherever  she  went  she  was 
pointed  out  as  the  Duke  of  Coburg's  victim,  and  the 
circumstances  of  her  attempted  assassination  in  the 
"  Convent  of  the  Forest "  discussed. 

The  Duke  of  Coburg  now  formed  the  plan  of 
kidnapping  little  Ernst.  With  the  child  in  his  power 
he  could  dictate  terms  to  Pauline  ;  force  her  to  retire 
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into  a  convent,  when  she  would  soon  be  forgotten,  and 
the  scandal  concerning  himself  die  a  natural   death. 

But  his  schemes,  clumsily  conceived,  failed, 
and  only  further  compromised  him.  He  formally 
demanded  the  custody  of  Ernst. 

"  Resign  my  son  to  the  man  who  sought  his 
death  1  "  cried  Pauline,  in  tones  that  echoed  through- 
out Vienna,  "  rather  would  I  yield  him  up  my  blood." 

He  endeavoured  to  starve  her  into  submission, 
resorting  to  his  favourite  device  of  stopping  her 
income.  She  appealed  to  Constantine,  who  supplied 
her  with  money,  and  loudly  denounced  her  persecutor. 
Ferdinand  of  Coburg  grew  tired  of  hearing  incessant 
criticisms  of  his  brother's  conduct,  and,  at  his  request, 
no  less  a  personage  than  Metternich  himself  intervened 
in  the  matter.     He  sent  for  Madame  Alexandre. 

"  *  You  and  your  son  suffer,  and  all  this  is 
detrimental  to  the  Prince,  for  your  history  makes 
a  terrible  noise  at  Vienna.  We  must  end  this 
business.  We  must  arrange  this  business  for  the 
best ;  but  you  must  promise  to  be  tractable ; 
it  is  impossible  for  you  to  rear  the  child  yourself  ; 
he  must  be  placed  under  the  tuition  of  men; 
your  boy  must  go  to  college.' 

"  '  Never,  my  Prince,  will  I  consent ;  I  have  too 
many  apprehensions.' 

"  '  Hear  me  a  moment^ — listen  to  my  proposition 
in  regard  to  the  Duke  and  yourself.  You  are 
resolved  not  to  confide  your  son  to  his  charge  !  ' 
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"  '  Yes,  my  Prince.' 

"  '  Well,  then,  resign  him  over  to  me.  I  will 
conduct  myself  towards  him  as  if  he  were  my  own 
child ;  I  will  answer  for  his  safety.  I  will  place  him 
in  a  college,  and  you  shall  have  an  ample  allowance. 
What  the  Duke  pays  you  is  not  sufficient  for  your 
support ;  you  require  at  least  six  times  as  much. 
Ernst  must  have  an  income  of  fifteen  thousand 
francs,  a  title,  and  bear  his  father's  name  ;  for  I 
will  legitimatize  him,  and  take  him  under  my 
protection.  When  he  grows  up  to  manhood  I 
will  pave  the  way  for  him  through  life  ;  and  the 
title  of  Comte,  that  shall  be  conferred  upon  him, 
will  assist,  and  not  prove  detrimental  to  his  fortunes. 

"  '  My  Prince,  I  am  most  sensibly  touched  by 
your  goodness ;  but  in  a  college  I  should  feel 
too  much  fear,  lest  some  attempts  were  set  on  foot 
to  injure  him.' 

"  *  Apprehend  nothing  ;  under  my  guidance 
no  one  would  dare  ;  besides,  he  will  be  attended  by 
my  physicians,  and  woe  be  to  them  if  they  attempted 
the  least  thing  !     I  answer  for  his  life.' 

"  ''  But  the  Duke  might  carry  him  off.' 

"  '  No  ;  he  shall  remain  in  Austria,  and  the 
Prince  will  have  no  control  over  his  person  ;  he 
shall  purchase  an  estate  for  him  on  this  soil.  Your 
destiny  and  his  must  be  immediately  decided  upon. 
You  shall  go  to  college  to  see  your  son  whenever 
you  think  fit.  God  forefend  that  I  should  ever 
attempt  to  impede  a  mother  from  visiting  her  child  ; 
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and  you,  above  all,  who  have  manifested  your 
devotion  in  so  noble  and  generous  a  manner  !  If 
you  consent  to  confide  your  boy  to  me,  I  will  make 
a  similar  proposition  to  the  Duke.  Will  it  not  be 
preferable  to  behold  your  child  well  educated,  in 
want  of  nothing,  and  your  own  affairs  comfortably 
settled  ? 

"  '  Such  are  my  offers.  Will  you  accept  them  ? 
Refuse,  and  the  Prince  will  wholly  abandon  you. 
I  do  not  wish  to  press  you  ;  reflect  well :  you 
certainly  cannot  entertain  an  idea  that  I  am  leagued 
with  the  Duke  to  cause  your  son's  assassination  ? ' 

"  I  returned  home.  Notwithstanding  all  these 
boasted  advantages,  I  found  it  difficult  to  make 
up  my  mind  and  yield  my  darling  boy.  A  secret 
instinct  whispered  the  perfidiousness  of  diplomacy. 

"  I  nevertheless  wrote  to  M.  Metternich,  stating 
that,  as  he  pledged  his  honour  for  the  life  of  my 
son,  and  that  he  would  never  confide  him  to  the 
Duke,  and  had  solemnly  promised  that  the  business 
should  be  completely  terminated  ;  and  that  neither 
my  child  nor  myself  should  have  any  further 
intercourse  with  the  Duke,  I  accepted  his  proposi- 
tions, but  I  added,  '  that  he  must  scrupulously 
abide  by  every  word,  and  adhere  rigidly  to  the 
promise  he  had  so  generously  made  me ;  that, 
without  such  an  assurance,  I  would  consent  to 
nothing.' 

"I  took  my  final  answer.  Prince  Metternich 
was  at  table,  and  I  returned  the  following  morning 
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for  his  reply.  The  porters  signified  to  me  that  the 
Prince  wished  to  speak  to  me  in  person,  and  I 
accordingly  followed  to  his  cabinet. 

"*I  am  very  glad  you  acquiesce  with  my 
proposals.  All  will  terminate  much  better  than 
you  suppose.  But  now  that  I  am  on  the  the  point 
of  entering  into  this  negotiation,  pledge  me  your 
word  of  honour  that  you  will  give  no  further 
publicity  to  your  tale  ;    I  exact  this  from  you.' 

"  '  Prince,  I  suffer  in  silence.' 

" '  In  all  the  elevated  societies  nothing  is 
talked  of  but  your  history ;  the  Duke  incessantly 
reproaches  our  police  ;  and  you  have  forwarded 
a  Memoir  to  Archduke  Regnier,  wherein  there  are 
very  strong  passages.' 

" '  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,  if  I  have  been 
necessitated  to  disclose  the  truth.' 

"  '  Yes,  but  there  are  truths  which  should  not 
be  spoken  at  all  times.' 

"  '  Wherefore  did  the  Duke  carry  on  intrigue 
with  foreign  ambassadors  against  me  and  my  son  ? 
You  are  not  ignorant,  my  Prince,  that  Count 
Loevenhelm,  the  Swedish  envoy,  demanded  of  you, 
in  open  company,  to  have  me  shut  up  in  some 
citadel,  adding  that  it  was  not  right  a  female  and  her 
child  should  compromise  the  honour  of  a  great 
family.'  " 

It  was  on  this  footing  that  negotiations  stood  when 
an  event  occurred  which  entirely  changed  the  situation. 
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The  Duke  of  Coburg's  betrothal  to  Louise,  only  child 
and  heiress  of  Duke  Augustus  of  Saxe-Gotha  and 
Altenburg,  was  announced  ^  ;  and  on  the  ist  of  July, 
1 8 17,  the  marriage  took  place  with  great  rejoicings. 

The  following  year  there  were  further  rejoicings 
in  Coburg.  A  son  was  born  and  baptised  with  a  string 
of  fifteen  names,  of  which  Ernst  was  the  one  habitually 
used.  The  ceremony  was  imposing  ;  the  Duchess 
Augusta  shed  tears  of  happiness,  feeling  that  Provi- 
dence had  indeed  nobly  fulfilled  her  highest  aspirations 
for  her  children. 

All  were  prosperous,  and  many  wealthy ;  her 
darling,  Leopold,  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  ! 
It  was  a  touching  family  gathering.  She  embraced 
her  son  Ernst,  saying  in  a  loud  voice  "  Ich  wunsche 
dass  der  kleine  Ernst,  dir  so  gut  ein  sohn  zverden  moge, 
wie  du  mir  einer  geworden  histT 

Ernst  may  have  been  a  good  son,  as  the  stern  and 
calculating  old  Augusta  declared  ;  he  certainly  did 
not  prove  a  good  husband.  Before  many  months 
elapsed  there  was  trouble  in  the  Ducal  minage  ;  and 
we  are  told  that,  "  in  Coburg,  the  very  sparrows  on 
the  roof  twittered  of  the  amours  of  the  Duke  and 
Duchess." 

The  Duchess,  a  spoilt  child,  accustomed  to  love 
and  admiration,  would  not  tamely  put  up  with  the 
behaviour  of  her  husband.  She  was  no  patient 
Griselda  1     He  amused  himself,   so  would  she ;    he 

1  On  the  death  of  the  Duke,  Ernst  of  Coburg  Saalfeld  became 
Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and  later,  ceded  Saalfeld  ! 
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had  his  favourites,  the  Duchess  would  have  her  flirta- 
tions. A  certain  Baron  Von  Meyern,  Chamberlain  at 
the  Court,  a  charming,  handsome,  cultivated  man,  of 
Jewish  extraction,  much  her  senior,  was  soon  supposed 
to  have  taken  Ernst's  place  in  the  fair  Louise's 
heart ! 

Whilst  all  this  was  taking  place  at  Coburg,  Pauline 
thought  it  best  to  remain  in  Vienna.  She  had 
lingering  hopes  that  Metternich  would  effect  some 
arrangement  with  the  Duke  of  Coburg,  beneficial  to 
her  son.  Time  passed ;  nothing  was  done  for  Ernst, 
and  at  last  his  mother  lost  her  patience.  She  col- 
lected her  slender  possessions,  bade  her  friends 
farewell,  and  returned  to  Paris. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

PARIS    ONCE    MORE 

Twenty  years  had  passed  away  since  the  beautiful 
Greek  left  Paris  on  that  ill-fated  journey  to  Coburg, 
setting  her  feet  in  the  path  of  sorrow. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  which  she  had  now 
reached,  her  loveliness  was  in  the  perfection  of  its 
flower,  but  she  valued  it  not  at  all,  and,  indeed, 
speaks  bitterly  of  "  those  exterior  advantages  which 
have  been  so  fatal  to  me.  "  I  may  avow,"  she  says, 
"  that  if  beauty  possesses  any  price,  I  certainly  was 
handsome.  Men  were  in  the  habit  of  telling  me  so, 
but,  alas  ;  I  found  very  few  guided  by  disinterested 
motives,  though  nearly  all  were  desirous  I  should 
accept  their  services  and  their  homage." 

The  house  in  the  Rue  Chantereine  happening  to  be 
vacant,  Madame  Panam  returned  thither  with  her 
family,  and  so  it  was,  that,  once  again  in  the  spring- 
time, when  the  lilac-trees  blossomed  and  the  gnarled 
acacias  put  forth  fresh  verdure,  Pauline  wandered, 
disillusioned  and  sad,  in  the  old  garden,  which  had 
witnessed  her  brief  love  idyl. 

When  Madame  Alexandre  went  abroad,  she  walked 
through  a  city  which,  also,  seemed  changed  and 
melancholy.     It  was  no  longer  the  joyous,  triumphant 
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capital  of  her  youth.  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh, 
seemed  now  the  Imperial  Court  and  its  splendours ; 
the  brilliant  heroes  who  upheld  it,  the  famous  beauties 
who  adorned  it,  had  passed  away  to  exile  or  to  the 
grave.  An  old  king,  the  Bourbon,  fat,  grotesque,  sat 
upon  the  throne  he  could  neither  regain  nor  retain 
but  by  foreign  intervention  ;  and,  considering  that 
throne,  justly  forfeited  by  the  follies  and  crimes  of 
his  ancestors,  the  private  property  of  his  family,  dared 
to  call  him,  on  whom  the  will  of  the  nation  had 
conferred  it — a  Usurper  1 

A  dreary  court,  immoral  and  dull,  surrounded 
this  aged  monarch  ;  the  severe  Duchess  d'Angouleme, 
in  her  eternal  mourning  array,  was,  certainly,  as 
virtuous  as  she  was  unsympathetic;  and  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  priest-ridden,  endeavoured,  by  piety,  intoler- 
ance, and  bigotry,  to  atone  for  the  many  sins  of  his 
youth ;  but  favourites  ruled  old  Louis,  and  the 
adventuress,  Madame  de  Cayla,  occupied  a  time- 
honoured  position  in  connection  with  the  Sovereign, 
according  to  the  custom  which  had  fallen  into  disusage 
under  the   Empire. 

All  these  persons  were  striving  to  put  back  the 
clock  of  time,  return  to  obsolete  ways  of  thought,  and 
rivet,  anew,  the  fetters  which  the  French  Revolution 
had  broken.  Paris  treated  them  with  contemptuous 
coldness,  if  not  with  manifestations  of  hostility. 
Generally,  when  the  King  appeared  publicly,  H.M, 
was  received  in  silence  ;  the  princesses  on  more  than 
one  occasion  were  openly  insulted,  and  afterwards 
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remarked  that  they  were  glad  things  had  not  been 
even  worse.  Little  sympathy,  however,  can  be  felt 
for  a  people  who  had  accepted  the  Bourbon  King  at 
the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  France,  forgetting  the 
conqueror  who  made  her  glorious.  For  in  1821  the 
great  name  of  Napoleon  meant  nothing  to  his 
country.  It  was  later  that  the  Napoleonic  legend 
arose. 

On  a  certain  spring  morning,  Madame  Alexandre, 
walking  out,  heard  the  news-vendors  calling  their 
wares. 

"  Death  of  Bonaparte,  tw^o  sous,"  they  shouted. 
"  His  dying  speech  to  General  Bertrand,  two  sous. 
Grief  of  Madame  Bertrand,  two  sous."  The  public 
remained  unmoved,  few  had  even  the  curiosity  to  buy 
the  papers.     "  Sic  Transit  Gloria  Mundi.^' 

When  his  mother  returned  to  Paris,  Ernst  had 
already  attained  his  twelfth  year.  He  was  a 
singularly  handsome  boy  ;  tall,  slender,  graceful.  His 
features  resembled  his  father's  ;  his  eyes  were  like 
his  mother's,  large  and  soft,  fringed  with  dark  lashes  ; 
but  he  lacked  her  brilliant  colouring,  being  pale  and 
delicate  ;  whilst  an  air  of  melancholy  was  habitual 
to  him. 

He  possessed  abilities  exceeding  the  average,  and, 
deploring  the  neglect  she  herself  experienced  in 
childhood,  Pauline  had  given  him  the  best  education 
her  means  allowed.  She  loved  the  boy  passion- 
ately ;  maternal  affection  filling  her  heart,  until  no 
place  remained  for  other  sentiments,  and  he  returned 
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her  devotion  with  an  intensity  of  feeUng  unusual  at 
his  age.  Yet  there  were  traits  in  his  character  which, 
at  times,  disquieted  PauHne. 

Such  was  the  forsaken  son  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg  ; 
the  "  dear  Httle  one,"  "  the  beautiful  angel,"  to  whom 
H.H.  had  sent  so  many  embraces  and  caresses, 
locks  of  whose  baby  hair  he  had  treasured,  concerning 
whose  future  he  had  made  so  many  promises. 

What  in  truth,  would  the  future  bring  to  the  boy  ? 
his  mother  pondered.  Were  poverty  and  shame  to  be 
his  heritage  ?  Not  whilst  she  lived  to  defend  his 
interests  1 

Madame  Alexandre  had  come  to  Paris  with  the 
intention  of  making  known  her  wrongs,  and  citing 
the  Duke  of  Coburg  at  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion  ; 
whose  authority  princes  and  aristocrats  were  being 
compelled,  unwillingly,  to  acknowledge. 

In  former  years,  her  pride  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
seeking  this  notoriety  ;  now  she  was  prepared  to 
endure  it  for  the  sake  of  her  son.  Consideration  for 
her  family  had  also  restrained  her,  the  thought  of 
bringing  disgrace  to  her  brother,  but  Auguste  had  not 
been  heard  of  for  many  years, — was  presumably 
dead,  one  of  countless  brave  who  laid  down  their 
life  on  unknown  battlefields  ;  whilst  loving  hearts, 
year  after  year,  awaited  their  return,  in  vain  ! 

Madame  Panam,  become  an  invalid,  cared  only 
for  her  own  concerns,  and  Madame  Lingis,  as  of  old, 
surrendered  her  judgment  completely  to  the  domina- 
tion of  a  strong  will.     This  her  sister  now  possessed, 
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and  she  determined  to  use  all  means  in  her  power  to 
secure  her  son  his  rights. 

She  would  no  longer  entreat,  she  would  demand. 
She  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Coburg  the  following  letter  : 

"  It  is  to  you  I  owe  all  the  misfortune  of  my  life  ; 
after  subjecting  me  to  dishonour,  you  abandoned 
me  to  misery.  Were  I  the  only  victim  of  such 
cruel  neglect  I  would  die  in  silence,  and  leave  to 
Divine  justice  the  task  of  your  punishment,  but  I 
have  a  son,  who  claims  at  my  hands  an  account 
of  the  life  he  has  received  from  you,  and  the 
miseries  which  you  heap  upon  his  existence.  It 
is  a  sacred  duty  which  I  owe  him  to  dedicate  my 
life  for  his  benefit,  and  nothing  on  earth  shall 
urge  me  to  forego  that  imperious  duty. 

"  After  exhausting  all  the  means  that  were 
left  me  to  ensure  the  existence  of  my  son,  I  pause 
at  the  only  resource  which  you  have  left  me,  that 
of  publishing  my  Memoirs.  They  are  completed 
ready  for  the  press,  and  arranged  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  fail  to  draw  down  upon  yourself  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Europe.  I  am  certain  of  finding  pardon 
from  public  opinion,  for  a  fault  committed  at  a 
period  of  life  when  my  age  pleads  in  its  extenuation, 
and  which  has  been  too  severely  expiated  by  the 
miseries  almost  unprecedented  to  which  I  have 
been  subjected  :  you,  Prince,  will  find  judges  more 
severe. 

"  The  seduction  of  a  girl,  the  dishonouring  a 
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woman,  who  was  guilty  of  no  other  offence  in  your 
eyes  but  unbounded  love  and  confidence ;  the 
abandonment  of  your  child ;  and  the  repeated 
attempts  on  the  mother  and  your  boy  by  assassin- 
ation and  poison :  these  are  crimes  not  to  be 
pardoned  by  the  public,  even  though  perpetrated 
by  princes.  Before  I  deliver  up  these  Memoirs 
to  be  published,  for  which  several  booksellers 
have  already  tendered  me  considerable  sums, 
and  to  whom,  by  way  of  guarantee,  I  have  shown 
your  letters,  those  of  your  agents,  and  of  the 
Princess  your  mother,  I  have  thought  it  expedient 
to  give  you  this  timely  notice.  The  manuscript 
is  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Monsieur  Damaison, 
the  King's  Notary  at  Paris.  You  may,  if  you  deem 
it  expedient,  cause  the  work  to  be  inspected  at 
the  house  of  that  public  functionary,  to  whom  I 
have  equally  confided  all  the  original  documents. 
Your  reply  or  your  silence,  prolonged  above  one 
month,  will  determine  me  in  the  conduct  I  have  to 
adopt. 

"  I  am,  with  respect.  Sir, 
"  Your  Serene  Highness's  most  humble 

and  unfortunate  servant." 
To  this  communication  Madame  Alexandre 
received  a  speedy  answer.  It  came  in  the  shape  of  a 
note,  brought  by  messenger  from  M.  Javon,  Agent 
of  the  Court  of  Coburg  in  Paris,  desiring  the  favour 
of  an  early  interview  with  Madame  Alexandre. 

Madame   Alexandre   drew   her   own    conclusions. 
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The  Duke  of  Coburg  dreaded  exposure  ;  above  all, 
at  that  moment,  for  reasons  with  which  Madame 
Alexandre  was  acquainted. 

Skilfully,  she  continued  to  act  upon  his  fears. 
Judging  rightly  that  M.  Javon  would  be  desirous  of 
communicating  with  Coburg  as  promptly  as  possible, 
where  his  news  would  be  awaited  anxiously,  she 
determined  to  keep  H.H.  yet  a  little  longer  in  sus- 
pense, and  showed  no  undue  haste  in  replying 
to  M.  Javon.  He  wrote  again,  she  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  a  later  date  than  he  had  suggested. 

She  came  to  it,  not  alone,  but  accompanied  by  a 
notary — M.  Damaison — a  man  of  integrity,  in  whose 
hands  she  had,  for  safety,  deposited  all  her  papers. 
Acting  on  M.  Damaison's  advice,  Pauline  briefly 
explained  her  situation,  and  stated  her  case  against 
the  Duke  of  Coburg. 

To  the  story  of  her  early  acquaintance  with  the 
Duke,  of  the  events  at  Coburg  and  Dresden,  M. 
Javon  listened  attentively.  When,  however,  she 
came  to  the  recital  of  what  had  occurred  on  the 
journey  from  Frankfort  to  Vienna,  at  the  "  Convent 
in  the  Woods,"  his  face  changed.  He  looked  grave, 
but  attempted  to  dismiss  the  matter  as  preposterous. 

"  Some  amazing  delusion,"  he  declared.  "  Do 
you  really  mean  to  accuse  H.H.  of  an  attempt  to 
murder  you  and  your  son,  Madame  Alexandre  ? — 
absurd  !  absurd  !  " 

Then  his  tone  grew  menacing.  "  It  is  a  serious 
matter  to  make  such  charges — an  investigation.  .  .  ." 
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"  Is  what  I  desire,"  interrupted  Madame  Alexandre. 
"  I  am  prepared  to  lay  my  evidence  before  any  court !  " 

M.  Javon  changed  his  tactics.  "  You  would  make 
a  great  mistake  in  giving  publicity  to  the  matter 
and  injure  both  yourself  and  the  Duke.  Unfounded 
as  your  accusations  are,  they  might  give  pain  to  the 
Duchess,  should  they  come  to  her  ears.  For  this 
Prince,  whom  you  represent  as  the  most  wicked  of 
mankind,  is  happily  united  to  a  charming  Princess." 

"  I  am  informed,"  returned  Madame  Alexandre 
quietly,  "  that  the  union  is  most  unhappy,  owing  to 
the  Duke's  conduct." 

"  H'm,"  said  M.  Javon  (who  was  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  Madame  Alexandre  possessed  friends  inti- 
mate with  the  affairs  of  the  Coburgs  who  kept  her 
informed  concerning  them).  "  Mere  scandal.  But 
for  H.H.'s  sake,  and  for  yours,  the  Duke  is  prepared 
to  make  you  some  concessions,  and  has  deputed  me 
to  ascertain  your  requirements." 

Aided  by  M.  Damaison,  Madame  Alexandre  laid 
down  her  conditions.  They  would  have  appeared 
reasonable  to  any  disinterested  person.  Madame 
Alexandre  was  content  with  little  for  herself  ;  for 
Ernst,  she  asked  only  what  it  was  customary  to  give 
the  son  of  a  sovereign  by  a  left-handed  marriage, 
a  name,  a  title,  a  suitable  education,  a  moderate 
settlement.  She  also  stipulated  for  the  repurchase 
of  a  small  estate  at  Montpelier,  belonging  to 
Madam  Panam,  recently  sold  to  defray  pressing 
needs. 
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M.  Javon  was  evidently  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  interview.  He  said  that  he  would  immediately 
write  for  instructions  to  Coburg,  and  the  next  morning 
Madame  Alexandre  received  the  following  note  from 
him  : 

"  Madame, 

"  I  request  that  you  will  procure  me,  between 
this  and  to-morrow  three  o'clock,  if  it  be  possible, 
first,  a  copy  of  the  Memoir  of  which  you  yesterday 
spoke,  stating  that  it  was  written  some  time  back; 
secondly,  a  narrative  of  what  you  mentioned  in 
regard  to  Vienna,  and  the  arrangement  stated 
by  you  to  have  taken  place  in  that  city,  the  purport 
of  which  was  the  settling  upon  you  a  sum  of  20,000 
francs,  payable  by  instalments,  independent  of 
a  pension  ;  and  lastly,  a  detail  of  the  property 
sold  by  your  family. 

"  We  wish  to  examine  immediately  all  those 
documents  in  order  to  see  if  it  is  essential  to  allude 
to  them  in  the  intended  correspondence.  I  have 
the  honour,  etc." 

"  Javon." 

The  required  papers  were  duly  sent  to  M.  Javon  ; 
Madame  Alexandre  and  her  adviser  were  confident 
that,  at  last,  a  speedy  solution  of  her  difficulties  would 
be  arrived  at.  Events,  however,  took  an  unexpected 
turn.  Day  after  day  passed  and  no  news  came  from 
M.  Javon,  then  Madame  Alexandre  wrote.  He  replied 
that  the  Duke  was  considering  the  matter. 
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Weeks  elapsed,  Mr.  Javon  continued  evasive  and 
unsatisfactory.  By  M.  Damaison's  advice,  notices 
were  inserted  in  the  leading  newspapers,  announcing 
the  forthcoming  Memoirs  of  Madame  A.  P.  .   .  , 

No  later  than  the  morning  that  these  appeared  a 
certain  gentleman,  M.  Sauvage,  presented  himself 
at  44,  Rue  Chantereine.  He  was  glib,  explanatory, 
reproachful.  "  He  came,"  he  said,  "  from  M.  Javon, 
who  had  been  gravely  indisposed  and  unable  for  some 
time  to  transact  business.  The  Duke  of  Coburg 
also,  by  a  coincidence,  had  been  ill,  delays  inevitably 
resulting.  But  that  Madame  Alexandre  should, 
whilst  these  amicable  negotiations  were  pending, 
lose  patience  and  compromise  H.H.  was  incredible  !  " 

Madame  Alexandre  refused  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  him,  and  sent  for  M.  Damaison,  in  whose  presence 
she  then  repeated  the  substance  of  what  she  had 
said  at  her  interviews  with  M.  Javon,  emphasizing 
the  declaration  that,  never,  on  any  consideration, 
would  she  part  from  her  son,  nor  give  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  Duke,  whose  intentions  she  dis- 
trusted. 

*'  Furthermore,"  M.  Damaison  added,  "  as  the 
time  given  to  H.H.  wherein  to  accept  Madame  Alex- 
andre's terms  had  long  ago  expired,  he  advised  the 
publication  of  the  Memoirs  without  further  delay. 
She  stood  in  pressing  need  of  money  and  a 
large  sum  was  offered  for  them."  A  few  days  later 
Madame  Alexandre  received  the  following  communi- 
cation : — 
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"  Madame, — M.  Sauvage  has  detailed  the  nature 
of  your  conversation  of  Thursday  last,  during  which 
you  said,  according  to  his  statement,  that  in  three 
or  four  days  a  new  announcement  would  be  inserted 
in  the  daily  papers. 

"  It  is  necessary  for  me  to  acquaint  you,  that 
in  consequence  of  such  precipitancy,  you  may 
irretrievably  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  a  reason- 
able adjustment. 

"  From  the  pretensions  you  have  set  forward 
at  a  recent  conference,  I  immediately  wrote  off 
to  Germany  and  England  to  procure  the  most 
decisive  instructions. 

"  On  the  one  hand,  I  have  only  received  an 
inconclusive  provisionary  reply,  and,  on  the  other, 
nothing  has  yet  arrived. 

"  Rest  assured  that  in  case  I  receive  from  one 
post  to  another  an  order  to  remit  you  money, 
unconditionally,  upon  the  amount  you  demand, 
I  shall  accede  with  the  greatest  alacrity  and 
pleasure. 

"  I  hope,  Madame,  you  will  be  guided  by  cool 
reflection  ;  but  I  apprise  you  expressly  beforehand, 
that,  from  the  nature  of  my  instructions,  if  the 
least  hostility  is  manifested  upon  your  part,  you 
may  consider  the  negotiation  as  terminated,  and 
the  generous  offer  of  my  employers  revoked  for 
ever,  owing  to  your  conduct  and  the  unaccountable 
change  that  has  taken  place  since  the  first  of 
this    month,  at    which    period    you    made    me  a 
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verbal  promise  that  you  would  await  the  proposed 

arbitration. 

"  I  beg,  Madame,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

"  Javon." 

What,  meantime,  was  happening  in  Coburg  ?  To 
what  reason  can  the  extraordinary  policy  pursued  re- 
garding Madame  Alexandre  and  her  son  be  attributed  ? 
Why  did  his  H.H.  at  one  moment  send  couriers  to 
Paris,  with  instructions  to  his  agents  that  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Memoirs  "  must  be  prevented  at  all 
costs  ;  and,  a  few  days  later,  order  them  to  break 
off  negotiations  with  her  ;  further  exasperating 
his  victim  by  holding  back  the  allowance  due  to 
her  ? 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Duke  viewed  the 
situation  in  the  changing  light  of  caprice  ;  at  one  time 
imagining  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Madame 
Alexandre's  revelations ;  at  another,  remembering 
'  The  Convent  in  the  Wood,"  and  anxious  to  secure 
her  silence  on  any  terms. 

Furthermore,  he  discussed  the  affair  with  a  number 
of  friends  and  noble  relatives,  finding  not  wisdom, 
but  confusion  (which  is  more  usually  the  case)  in 
a  multitude  of  counsellors.  Countess  Mensdorf  and 
the  Grand  Duchess  Constantine  urged  that  a  proper 
arrangement  be  made  ;  Ernst's  treatment  of  his  own 
son  was,  they  declared,  monstrous,  and  they  were 
weary  of  the  scandal.  Prince  Ferdinand  and  his 
wife  held  the  same  opinion  ;  but  the  Dowager  Duchess 
felt    bitterly   towards   her   former   favourite :     "  An 
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adventuress,  a  blackmailer !  Who  could  tell  what 
such  a  one  would  demand  if  she  saw  that  her  threats 
had  power  to  intimidate." 

"  Let  nothing  be  conceded  to  the  creature," 
Augusta  counselled.  "  Were  times  so  changed  that 
charges  could  be  brought  against  crowned  heads, 
without  their  taking  measures  to  protect  themselves  ? 
Madame  Alexandre  and  her  son  should  long  ago  have 
been  placed  under  restraint." 

Years  had  not  softened  the  stern  Augusta,  nor 
prosperity,  although  she  enjoyed  full  measure.  Her 
children  were  wealthy  and  devoted  to  her.  No  longer 
did  she  sit  in  the  shabby  castle  at  Coburg,  counting 
every  mark  she  spent,  and  wearing  dresses  apparently 
dating  as  far  back  as  her  pedigree.  She  travelled  in 
luxury  at  Leopold's  expense.  Her  health  required 
the  climate  of  the  South,  and  Leopold  took  a  palace 
for  her  in  Italy.  He  could  afford  to  be  generous — 
England  had  been  very  generous  to  him. 

Leopold  was  more  conversant  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times  than  his  mother  ;  it  was  a  pity  that  Pauline 
could  not  be  suppressed,  but,  as  the  thing  was  im- 
possible, he  advised  his  brother  to  make  terms. 
There  was  unpleasant  gossip  enough  about  Duke 
Ernst  and  his  matrimonial  affairs  ;  he  was  breaking 
the  heart  of  Louise,  his  young  wife. 

After  two  years  of  marriage  his  treatment  of  her 
was  such  that  she  declared  she  would  no  longer 
endure  it' — his  amours,  his  temper,  his  jealousy,  his 
neglect.     Karoline  Bauer,  who  visited  the  Court  of 
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Coburg  at  the  period,  speaks  thus  of  the  Duchess,  and 
her  unhappy  union  with  Ernst  : — 

"  She  was  an  elegant,  attractive  woman  with  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  Grave  discords  were  troubling  the 
married  life  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  and  darkened 
the  sunny  life  of  their  children.  The  scandal  about 
the  young  Greek  was  going  on,  and  she  had  had  many 
successors  in  Coburg.  Madame  A.  P.  .  .  .  threatened 
publication  of  her  Memoirs." 

Since  the  announcement  in  the  Parisian  news- 
paper, everyone  was  talking  of  the  beautiful  Greek 
and  the  amazing  revelations  she  was  about  to  make 
concerning  the  Duke  of  Coburg.  The  situation  was 
becoming  intolerable  for  Ernst,  but  yet  he  would  not 
agree  to  make  a  settlement  upon  his  son.  He  was 
prepared  to  grant  Madame  Alexandre's  requirements, 
only  if  she  gave  him  the  custody  of  Ernst. 

M.  Javon,  failing  in  his  negotiation  with  Madame 
Alexandre,  the  Duke  of  Coburg  now  persuaded  the 
Due  de  Richelieu  to  take  up  the  affair.  Madame 
Alexandre  had  several  interviews  with  him,  and  letters 
from  his  secretary.  Chevalier  de  la  Ville,  but  he,  too, 
like  Metternich,  disgusted  with  the  meanness  of  H.H., 
irate  at  seeing  his  efforts  fruitless,  simply  because  the 
Duke  never  would  keep  the  promises  he  empowered 
his  representatives  to  make,  nor  untie  his  purse- 
strings,  ceased  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter,  and 
once  more  things  were  at  a  deadlock.  In  all  pro- 
bability public  opinion  would,  at  this  time,  have 
brought  the  Duke  to  his  senses.     But  Fate  now  seemed 
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about  to  intervene,  lest  the  Duke's  royal  shoulders  be 
compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  providing  for  his 
son's  future,  and  it  appeared  doubtful,  indeed,  whether 
that  unfortunate  son's  earthly  requirements  would  be 
other  than  a  little  grave  watered  by  the  tears  of  a 
heart-broken  mother. 

For  Ernst  lay  upon  what  his  physician  believed 
to  be  his  death-bed,  stricken  down  with  a  malignant 
fever.  Pauline,  as  she  knelt  beside  the  child,  felt  that 
the  Powers  of  Evil  protected  the  Duke. 

She,  in  her  helplessness,  had  found  strength  to 
defend  her  son  against  many  powerful  enemies. 
To  no  mortal  would  she,  for  any  inducement,  have 
given  up  her  boy,  her  only  solace  ;  must  she  now 
surrender  him  to  the  King  of  Terrors  ? 

Him  also  she  would  fight.  Day  after  day,  week 
after  week,  Pauline  lavished  care  on  little  Ernst, 
watching  him,  nursing  him  with  passionate  devotion. 
It  seemed  almost  as  if  some  of  her  splendid  vitality 
passed  into  the  sick  boy,  enabling  him  to  resist  the 
attack  of  the  disease  ;  as  though,  a  second  time,  his 
mother  gave  him  life.  For,  after  an  illness  of  several 
months'  duration,  young  Ernst  was  pronounced  out  of 
danger,  and  feebly  retraced  his  footsteps  from  the 
threshold  of  the  Unknown. 

When  at  last  he  was  on  the  high  road  to  recovery 
Pauline  turned  her  thoughts  to  other  subjects,  and 
looking  into  her  affairs,  she  found  cause  for  grave 
anxiety.  She  was  penniless ;  her  small  income 
had    all    been   expended   on   such   things   as    Ernst 
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required,  nor  had  it  sufficed  ;  debts  had  been 
incurred,  and,  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  well-known 
physician,  Dr.  Lagneau,  who  had  attended  Ernst, 
and  warmly  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  mother  and 
child,  her  condition  would  have  been  desperate. 

For  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Duke's 
decision  regarding  his  son  was  irrevocable ;  the 
moment  when  he  had  dreaded,  owing  to  his  domestic 
situation,  the  publication  of  Madame  Alexandre's 
Memoirs  was  past.  The  Duchess  of  Coburg  had 
insisted  upon  a  separation  from  H.H.  and  left  Coburg 
for  ever,  the  Duke  also  finding  it  convenient  to  go  on 
a  little  journey  ;  remaining  absent  from  his  capital 
until  his  loyal  subjects  had  ceased  to  discuss  his 
affairs  and  express  their  opinion  of  the  Duke's  con- 
duct. Amongst  so  many  grave  scandals  one  more  or 
less  was  of  no  importance  !  "  Let  Madame  Alexandre 
publish  her  Memoirs  1  "  said  Ernst  defiantly. 

About  this  time  Constantine,  now  married  to  his 
second  wife,  sent  Madame  Alexandre  the  following 
letter,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  her,  when  Ernst 
was  at  the  point  of  death  : — 

"  His  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  is  in  possession,  Madame,  of  the  letter 
which  you  forwarded  from  Paris.  It  is  by  his  order 
I  have  the  honour  of  remitting  this  answer,  to  state 
that  my  lord  perfectly  recollects  the  promise  made  of 
being  at  a  future  period  useful  to  your  son,  and  his 

Imperial  Highness  does  not  retract  the  assurance  so 
s 
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given.  As  the  family  connection  which  united  to 
the  house  of  Saxe-Coburg  is  now  entirely  broken,  he 
has  no  longer  any  means,  by  his  relationship  with 
that  family,  to  act  in  your  behalf  with  Duke  Ernst 
nor  any  other  member  of  that  house. 

"  His  Imperial  Highness,  from  the  sentiments 
manifested  in  regard  to  you,  and  which  your 
situation  inspired,  advises  you,  Madame,  not  to 
issue  a  pamphlet  which,  although  it  should  contain 
the  narrative  of  grievous  wrongs,  would  only 
afford  a  proof  of  condemnation  against  that  person, 
who,  from  motives  of  vengeance,  or  some  other 
cause,  has  been  prompted  to  forget  the  obligations 
of  attachment,  indulgence,  and  favour  always 
imposed  upon  delicate  and  noble-minded  personages, 
even  when  the  intimacy  that  gave  birth  to  them 
had  ceased  to  exist.  These  considerations,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  Imperial  Highness,  should  the 
more  powerfully  act  with  you,  Madame,  as  it  is 
probable  that  by  irritating  those  against  whom  your 
recriminations  are  directed,  you  would  expose  your- 
self, and  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  your  child, 
in  partly  justifying,  by  such  a  measure,  those  ills 
which,  until  the  present  moment,  have  not  emanated 
from  yourself.  If,  from  the  confidence  you  place 
in  his  Imperial  Highness,  you  think  fit  to  confide 
to  him  the  perusal  of  your  Memoirs,  he  will  read 
them  with  particular  interest,  and  gives  his  promise 
that  no  use  shall  be  made  of  the  manuscript  which 
can  in  any  way  prove  prejudicial  to  your  interests. 
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"  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  present,  and  accept  the  marks  of 
consideration  of 

"  Baron  de  Mohrenheim, 
"  Private  Secretary  of  his  Imperial  Highness." 

Much  as  the  Grand  Duke  disliked  his  former 
brother-in-law,  greatly  as  he  sympathised  with  the 
beautiful  Madame  Alexandre,  he  yet  deemed  it 
unseemly  that  she  should  dare  publicly  to  accuse  the 
Duke  !  What  was  to  become  of  Royalty's  heaven- 
accorded  privileges  if,  imbued  with  this  detestable 
modern  spirit,  let  loose  by  the  French  Revolution, 
the  multitude  should  be  allowed  to  criticize  the  conduct 
of  its  rulers,  and  pass  judgment  upon  them,  instead  of 
their  being  a  law  unto  themselves,  as  heretofore. 

"  Memoirs  against  H.H.  the  Duke  of  Coburg, 
indeed  !  " 

Constantine  felt  as  he  read  this  sub-title  that  it 
was  fortunate  for  him  that  such  a  precedent  could  not 
be  followed  in  Russia.  There  was  material  for  many  a 
memoir  against  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  but 
his  victims  would  never  dare  to  break  silence. 

And  now  the  narrative  of  the  beautiful  Greek  draws 
to  a  close.  Her  book  terminates  with  two  letters 
from  M.  Damaison  ;    and  a  note  : — 

"  Madame, — I  have  received  a  visit  from  M. 
Javon,  who  makes  you  the  offer  of  5,000  francs 
(£200)  per  annum,  with  the  liberty  of  acting  as  you 
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think  requisite  in  regard  to  your  son  ;  and  you  are  to 
continue  in  possession  of  the  documents  you  hold,  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  that  pension. 

"  I  have  promised  to  forward  a  reply  early  this 
day,  and  I  therefore  entreat  you  will  enable  me  to 
act  accordingly. 

"  I  have  the  honour,  etc., 

"  Damaison." 


"  M.  Damaison,  notary,  has  the  honour  of 
presenting  his  best  respects  to  Madame  Alexandre, 
and  begs  to  state  that  M.  Javon  has  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  receipt  of  an  answer,  which  is 
likely  to  produce  a  definite  arrangement  on  the 
terms   proposed. 

"  M.  Damaison,  therefore,  advises  Madame 
Alexandre  to  adjourn  or  suspend  the  publication  of 
her  work  until  some  decision  takes  place  on  the 
subject  in  question."* 

*  "  Instead  of  agreeing  to  leave  the  proofs  in  my 
possession,  as  stipulated  in  the  first  letters,  it  was 
proposed  that  I  should  deposit  them.  I  would 
not  comply  with  such  a  condition  ;  my  documents 
are  the  only  guarantees  which  remain  in  my  hands, 
and  it  is  my  duty  to  preserve  them.  Yes;  I  am 
imperiously  called  upon  not  to  relinquish  them 
until  the  fate  of  my  son  be  decided.  Independently 
of  this,  the  proposed  annuity  being  only  verbal,  and 
the  word  of  His  Serene  Highness  having  never 
carried  with  it  any  very  sacred  character,  I  was 
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strictly  justified  in  not  acceding  to  a  proposal  which 
guaranteed  nothing,  and  was  evidently  intended 
only  as  a  trap  laid  to  ensure  the  possession  of  my 
papers. — A.  P." 

That  nothing  came  of  the  prolonged  negotiations 
with  the  Duke,  that  he  continued  obdurate  in  his 
refusal  to  perform  any  part  of  his  duty  towards  his 
son,  driving  the  unhappy  mother  to  desperation,  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  "  Memoirs "  were 
eventually  published. 

What  was  their  fate  ? 

In  Paris  they  had  a  phenomenal  success.  The 
case  of  the  beautiful  Greek  excited  the  warmest 
sympathy,  ever  easily  aroused  in  France  when  a 
lovely  woman  is  concerned.  No  element  of  pathos 
was  lacking.  A  young  girl,  beautiful  and  virtuous, 
seduced  and  abandoned,  seeking  to  defend  her  child 
from  an  unnatural  parent. 

What  could  be  more  touching  .? 

Pauline  Panam  became  a  veritable  heroine  of 
romance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Parisians  ;  the  fact  that 
the  villain  of  the  story  was  a  German  and  a  Prince 
making  it  appeal  to  every  Republican  and  patriotic 
mind. 

Then  a  new  sensation  arose,  and  Pauline  Panam, 
her  wrongs  and  her  anguish,  were  soon  forgotten  ! 

The  book  was  translated  into  English,  and  the 
extraordinary  revelation  it  contains  caused  a  profound 
sensation.     "  I  would  ask,"  says  the  translator  of  the 
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work,  "  after  perusal  of  these  pages,  whether  the 
destiny  of  the  young  Greek  does  not  excite  a  sentiment 
of  horror  towards  the  seducer,  and  of  commiserating 
pity  for  the  betrayed  "  ;  and  doubtless  such  were  the 
feelings  aroused. 

He  goes  on  to  say.  "In  the  course  of  the  following 
sheets  mention  is  made  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe- 
Coburg,  a  scion  from  this  German  stock.  As  English- 
men, the  name  is  familiar  to  us,  since  upon  the  life 
of  the  late  lamented  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales  once 
depended  his  future  accession  to  the  British  throne. 
Respecting  this  royal  individual  we  are  not  favoured 
with  any  very  long  details  from  these  documents, 
however,  such  as  they  are,  every  man  may  draw  his  own 
inference  ;  that  of  the  writer  is  unalterably  decided. 
Being  scrupulous  of  giving  offence,  we  shall  refrain 
from  eliciting  any  opinion  upon  this  head  ;  facts 
speak  for  themselves.  It  remains,  therefore,  with 
the  reader  to  decide,  whether,  from  the  following 
statements,  as  concerns  this  individual,  the  people  of 
England  have  any  just  cause  to  lament  that  the 
future  occupation  of  this  throne  is  not  reserved  for  the 
German  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg." 

Leopold,  however,  now  cared  not  greatly  for  the 
opinion  of  England.  He  had  severed  his  connection 
with  that  country,  having  secured  a  yet  more 
advantageous  position,  giving  up,  though  reluctantly, 
his  j^5o,ooo  a  year,  which,  as  King  of  the  Belgians,  he 
might  not  retain. 

In   Germany,   Madame   Alexandre's   "  Memoirs " 
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were  promptly  suppressed,  through  the  influence 
of  the  Duke  of  Coburg.  Drastic  measures  could  still 
be  resorted  to  in  the  Fatherland,  and  such  literature 
as  those  in  authority  considered  it  unadvisable  for 
the  masses  to  peruse  and  ponder  over  was  speedily 
made  an  end  of. 

But  many  copies  of  the  French  and  English 
editions  found  their  way,  surreptitiously,  to  Coburg 
and  to  Vienna,  and  were  read  with  avidity  by  the 
Duke's  friends  and  admirers,  amongst  others,  by  his 
wife,  the  charming  Louise.  That  much  injured  lady 
had,  at  her  family's  request,  been  satisfied  with  a 
separation  from  H.H.  ;  now  she  demanded  and 
obtained  a  divorce  ! 

Thus  in  1823,  at  the  zenith  of  her  beauty,  the  young 
Greek  vanishes  from  the  scene,  together  with  her 
son.  We  may  contemplate  the  other  characters  in 
the  story,  and  see  them  play  out  their  parts  :  The 
Dowager-Duchess,  Augusta,  living  long  and  in  much 
content,  sharing  with  the  Gotha  step-grandmamma 
the  care  of  little  Ernst,  the  future  Duke  of  Coburg, 
"  dark,  not  very  handsome,"  and  of  Leopold,  "  a 
lovely  little  angel  with  fair  curls,"  and  dying  the 
death  of  the  righteous,  surrounded  by  a  devoted  and 
grieving  family. 

Less  fortunate  was  the  Duchess  Louise,  whose  exist- 
ence promised  to  be  so  happy,  until  she  encountered 
Ernst  of  Coburg ! 

A  broken-hearted  woman  when  she  left  her 
husband,  her  health  soon  gave  way,     she  lingered 
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a  few  years  and  died  at  St.  Wendel,  in  Switzerland, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  She  was  not  only  beautiful, 
but  she  exercised  great  charm  through  her  intelligence 
and  kindness  of  heart. 

"  Full  of  espieglerie,  with  a  habit  of  viewing  men  and 
things  in  a  droll  and  humorous  way,  she  was  a  general 
favorite,  but  her  marriage  proved  unhappy  .  .  ." 
writes  H.M.  Queen  Victoria  of  her  ill-fated  mother-in- 
law.^  "  It  is  touching  to  note  that,  young  as  they 
were  when  they  were  parted  from  their  mother, 
neither  Albert  (Leopold)  nor  Ernst,  ever  forgot  their 
mother.  Prince  Albert  (Leopold)  always  retained  a 
peculiar  love  for  her,  and  spoke  with  much  tenderness 
and  sorrow  of  his  poor  mother,  and  was  deeply 
affected  at  reading  the  accounts  of  her  last  illness."^ 
It  is  affecting  to  read  that  one  of  the  first  gifts 
the  Prince  Consort  made  his  fiancee  was  a  small 
pin  he  had  received  from  his  mother  as  a  little 
child. 

Six  months  after  his  unhappy  wife's  death,  the  gay 
Ernst  of  Coburg  married  again,  wedding  his  own  niece, 
Marie,  daughter  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast  (Antoinette 
of  Coburg  and  her  hideous  husband) .  Marie  of  Wurtem- 
burg  was  a  worthy,  long-suffering  and  docile  woman ; 
she  never  dreamed  of  complaining,  however  her 
husband-uncle  saw  fit  to  treat  her  ;  and  she  was 
good  to  the  boys  Ernst  and  Leopold,  doubly  related 
to  her. 

Ernst,  like  his  mother,  had  a  long  life,  and  pros- 

1   Early  years. 
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pered  exceedingly.  A  proud  moment  it  was  for  him 
when  he  witnessed  the  marriage  of  Prince  Albert  (that 
charming  youth  who,  in  appearance  and  in  character, 
so  little  resembled  the  Coburgs)  with  Victoria,  Queen 
of  England! 

And    Pauline   Panam  ?     What   became   of   her  ? 

Doubtless,  like  the  wife  whose  heart  he  had 
broken,  the  girl  Ernst  had  seduced  died  early,  and  her 
son  followed  her  to  the  grave  ;  for  no  further  mention, 
in  any  works  of  the  period,  appears  of  "  The  Beautiful 
Greek." 

So  I  conjectured,  after  having  read  the  curious 
"  Memoirs  "  of  Pauline  Panam,  but  speaking  on  the 
subject  one  day  to  the  friend  who  had  lent  me  the 
little  book  (of  which  now  few  copies  exist),  he 
said  : — 

"  Oh,  no,  it  is  true  that  Madame  Alexandre  was  no 
more  heard  of  after  the  publication  of  her  memoirs,  .  . 
but  she  did  not  die  for  many  years  ;  not  until  the 
late  'sixties.  She  married  no  less  a  personage  than 
Prince  ...  (a  friend  of  my  father),  who,  being  in 
Paris  when  the  Beautiful  Greek  was  the  sensation 
of  the  hour,  fell  desperately  in  love  with  the 
victim  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg's  perfidy,  made 
her  his  wife,  and  adopted  the  Duke's  son.  Prince  .  .  . 
never  regretted  his  choice.  Pauline  made  him 
an  excellent  wife ;  they  lived  happily ;  for  the 
most  part  on  one  or  another  of  their  vast  country 
estates.  As  to  Ernst,  he  turned  out  badly,  his 
character,  in  its  development,  resembling  his  father's. 
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He  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  plunged  into  excesses 
and  dissipation.  It  was  well  for  his  mother,  and  for 
his  kind  step-father,  that  he  died  at  an  early  age, 
leaving  PauHne  to  be  comforted  by  the  faithful 
devotion,  which  Heaven  had  sent  her,  to  make 
amends  for  the  sorrows  of  her  youth." 
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welcome news,  125  ;  economises 
strenuously,  126  ;  is  Pauline's 
enemy,  134  ;  her  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, 172  ;  she  poses  as  a 
model  of  virtue,  173  ;  is  delighted 
at     Leopold's     marriage,     251  ; 
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sheds  tears  of  joy,  256  ;  is  not 
softened  by  prosperity,  270  ; 
lives  long  and  happily,  279 
Coburg,  Ernst,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Saalfeld,  later  Duke  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  he  is  accused 
by  Pauline  Panam,  7,  9  ;  his 
love  story  commences  in  Paris, 
15  ;  is  friend  of  Frederick  Wil- 
liam of  Prussia,  18  ;  description 
of  him,  21  ;  is  an  apt  pupil  of 
vice,  22  ;  at  a  ball,  24 ;  his 
curiosity  aroused,  25  ;  he  beholds 
the  beautiful  Greek,  26,  27  ;  dis- 
covers her  abode,  28  ;  visits  the 
Rue  Chantereine,  29  ;  again 
and  yet  again,  31,  32  ;  his  vanity 
is  flattered,  33  ;  he  treats  Pauhne 
as  a  child,  34  ;  instructs  her  and 
extols  Germany,  35  ;  his  mother 
urges  his  return,  36  ;  his  evil 
reputation,  37  ;  he  betrays  Pau- 
line, 38  ;  decides  to  leave  for 
Coburg,  39  ;  makes  promises  in 
his  sister's  name,  40  ;  seizes  his 
opportunity,  41  ;  Pauhne's  love 
for  him,  46  ;  his  cold  letter,  47  ; 
he  is  in  a  quandary,  50,  51  ;  is 
the  suitor  of  Anne  of  Russia,  54  ; 
he  hears  of  Pauline's  arrival  in 
Coburg,  55  ;  his  visit  to  her, 
56,  57,  58  ;  he  forms  a  plan 
concerning  her,  59,  60  ;  he  is  a 
handsome  villain,  62  ;  he  im- 
presses the  necessity  of  caution, 
63  ;  sends  Pauhne  to  a  farm- 
house, 66  ;  visits  her  there, 
71,  72  ;  his  protege  seen  dancing, 
73  ;  he  is  reassured,  74  ;  brings 
his  protege  to  visit  the  Countess 
Mensdorf,  75  ;  he  is  covered  with 
confusion,  76  ;  expatiates  on  a 
left-hand  union,  78  ;  he  is  jealous 
of  Pauline,  80  ;  makes  his  peace, 
81  ;  his  sisters'  kindness,  82  ; 
his  jealousy  roused  once  more, 
83  ;  his  mother  and  sisters 
admire  Pauhne,  84 ;  strange 
stories  concerning  him  at  Rose- 
nau,   85  ;    he  summons  Pauline, 

87  ;    forces  her  to  risk  her  hfe, 

88  ;  incident  characteristic  of 
his  selfishness,  89 ;  he  learns 
Pauhne's  condition,  90 ;  her 
brother  writes  to  him,  91  ;  calls 
him  to  account,  92  ;  the  Duchess 
warns     him,     93 ;      he     devises 


another  plan,  94 ;  he  confides 
in  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  96  ; 
Titel  disobeys  him,  97  ;  and 
Pauline,  98,  99  ;  his  mother 
reproaches  him,  100 ;  he  is 
offended,  loi  ;  he  must  marry 
Anne  of  Russia,  102  ;  he  agrees 
to  depart  for  Russia,  103  ;  but 
assures  Pauline  of  his  devotion, 
104  ;  commends  her  to  his 
mother's  care,  106  ;  his  lessons 
to  Pauline,  107  ;  he  is  seen  in 
is  true  hght,  108  ;  he  will  be 
generous,  109  ;  excuses  are  made 
for  him,  no;  relations  between 
him  and  the  young  Greek, 
in;  he  is  to  bring  home  a  bride, 
112  ;  he  makes  promises  for 
others,  117;  writes  no  more  to 
Pauhne,  118  ;  she  writes  to  him, 
121,  122  ;  he  keeps  silence, 
123  ;  his  suit  does  not  prosper, 
124 ;  the  Empress  Paul  has 
learnt  of  his  liaison,  125 ;  his 
sister's  antagonism,  126  ;  influ- 
ences the  Czarina  against  him, 

127  ;    he  is  the  Ally  of  France, 

128  ;  not  anxious  for  mihtary 
duties,  129  ;  he  writes  to  Pauline, 
130,  131  ;  visits  her,  132,  133  ; 
she  sees  him  through  the  glamour 
of  love,  134  ;  he  writes  affection- 
ately, 135,  136  ;  nothing  to  be 
hoped  from  him,  139  ;  he  feigns 
jealousy,  141,  142,  143  ;  his 
double  nature,  144,  145  ;  he 
makes  more  promises,  146  ;  sees 
Madame  Lingis,  147  ;  is  to  give 
Pauline  an  allowance,  148,  149  ; 
writes  her  a  furious  letter,  150  ; 
flatters  her,  151  ;  offers  her  a 
pension,  154  ;  if  she  quits  his 
estates,  155  ;  he  is  an  undesired 
visitor,  157  ;  an  unheroic  figure, 
158  ;  he  smuggles  arms  for  the 
enemies  of  France,  159  ;  goes  to 
Dresden,  160 ;  his  dehght  at 
Napoleon's  defeat,  161  ;  schemes 
against  the  Emperor,  162  ;  takes 
the  side  of  victory,  163  ;  has  no 
concern  for  Pauhne,  164  ;  is 
intent  on  a  marriage  project, 
171  ;  ignores  Pauhne,  172  ; 
Constantine  no  longer  his  friend, 

173  ;    he  lays  traps  for  Pauhne, 

174  ;  his  forsaken  victims,  175  ; 
he  dares   not  defy   Constantine, 
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176;    he  adopts  a  new  attitude, 

177  ;    tries  to  discredit  Pauline, 

178  ;  uses  every  stratagem,  180  ; 
he  humours  Constantine,  181  ; 
his  hatred  for  PauHne,  182  ; 
he  gives  her  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, 183  ;  his  prompt 
resolution,  184  ;  he  has  doomed 
Pauline  to  destruction,  187  ;  his 
generosity  explained,  188  ;  Pau- 
line in  exile  on  his  account, 
196  ;  his  guilt  clear  to  her,  198  ; 
he  seeks  to  exonerate  himself, 
199 ;  Pauline  writes  down  the 
events  concerning  him,  213  ; 
shall  she  expose  him?  214;  he 
would  dread  the  scandal,  215  ; 
his  conduct  judged,  216,  218  ; 
he  arrives  in  Vienna  for  the  Con- 
gress, 224  ;  rides  in  the  Prater, 
225,  226  ;  Pauline  pretends  to 
forgive  him,  227  ;  and  receives 
him,  228  ;  he  can  find  no  suit- 
able alliance,  229  ;  his  good 
looks  noticeable,  232  ;  his  love 
story,  233  ;  he  is  terrified  at 
news  of  Napoleon's  triumphs, 
249  ;  attends  his  brother's  wed- 
ding, 250  ;  his  conduct  to  Pauline 
a  scandal,  251  ;  he  demands  his 
son,  252  ;  Metternich  negotiates 
on  his  behalf,  253,  254  ;  his 
intrigues,  255  ;  his  brilliant  mar- 
riage, 256  ;  he  has  favourites, 
257  ;  his  forsaken  son,  261  ; 
PauUne  reproaches  him,  262  ; 
he  dreads  exposure,  264  ;  his 
union  unhappy,  265  ;  he  is  ill, 
267  ;  his  caprice,  269  ;  amazing 
revelations  concerning  him,  271  ; 
the  Powers  of  Evil  protect  him, 
272  ;  Constantine's  connection 
with  him  broken,  274  ;  his  word 
not  sacred,  276  ;  negotiations 
with  him  fail,  277;  his  perfidy,  281 

Coburg,  Ferdinand  of  Saxe-  129, 
160,  162,  171,  229,  232,  250,  252 

Coburg,  Leopold  of  Saxe-,  King  of 
the  Belgians,  21,  82,  83,  117,  119, 
120,  127,  134,  160,  162,  171,  178, 
179,  229,  231,  232,  251,  256 

Coburg,  Louise  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
Duchess  of,  256,  257 

Constantine,  Grand  Duchess,  22, 
36.  40,  41,  50.  51,  52,  53,  55.  57. 
59,  64,  65,  72,  81,  82,  84,  126, 
127,  147,  149.  173.  175.  Jt79 


Constantine,    Grand-Duke,  21,  22, 

72,  173,  174,  175,  176,  177,  178, 
179,  180,  181,  182,  183,  184,  188, 
252 
Czernicheflf,  M.  de,  171 


D 


Dalberg,  Charles  Theodore,  Baron 

Von,  115,  116,  118,  172 
Dubarry,  M.,  202 
Dubarry,     Madame     Anne     Becu, 

III,  202 
Duchatel,  Madame,  19 


Eberhard,  66,  67,  68,  69,  71,  72, 
73.  74.  78,  79,  80,  81,  85 

Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Russia, 
223,  231 

Elizabeth,  Grand  Duchess,  23 

Ernst,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Coburg, 
123,  134,  169,  178,  181,  185,  186, 
187,  199,  200,  249,  251,  252,  253, 
260,  261,  272,  273,  282 

Esterhazy,   Prince,   165 


Fichler,   Baron,   42,   43,    180,  182, 

183,    184,    185,    186,    187,  188, 

189,    190,    191,    192,    193,  194, 
195,  196,   197 


Garde,  Comte  de  la,  233,  239,  243, 

244 
Gentz,  222 
George  III.,  20 
George  IV.,  230 
Gotha  Saxe,  Duke  of,  18 
Gourgand,  General,  16 


H 


Hildeburghausen,  Duke  of,  18 
Hortense,  Queen,  20 


I 


Isabey,  229,  230 
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Jaacourt,  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs in  Paris,  246,  247 

Javon,  M.,  Agent  of  the  Court  of 
Coburg  in  Paris,  263,  264,  265, 
266,  267,  269,  271,  275,  276 

Jomini,  168 

Josephine,  Empress,  20.  24,  226 


K 


Kastendiek,  Adolf,  37 

Kent,  Duke  of,  54 

Kohary,  Princess,  229,  232,  250 

Kriidner,  Baroness  von,  245 


L ,  General,  137,  138,  139,  141, 

142,  144,  200 
Lannes,  Madame,  19 
Lawrence,  Mr.  (later  Sir)  Thomas, 

229 
Leiningen,   Prince  of,    54,   94,   96, 

97 

Lichtenstein,  Princess,  201 

Ligne,  Charles  Joseph,  Prince  de, 
meets  Pauline,  200  ;  a  brilliant 
and  charming  man,  291  ;  a 
favourite  of  Marie  Ther^se,  202  ; 
and  of  Catherine  II.,  203  ;  lives 
in  semi-royal  state,  204  ;  goes 
to  Russia,  207  ;  his  misfortunes, 
209  ;  his  poverty,  210  ;  he  de- 
scribes Pauline,  212  ;  he  loves 
Pauline,  212  ;  she  consults  him, 
213  ;  his  reply,  215,  216,  217, 
218,  219  ;  his  house  in  Vienna, 
220  ;  he  takes  part  in  festivities, 
221,  222,  223  ;  walks  in  the 
Prater,  225  ;  remonstrates  with 
Pauhne,  226,  227  ;  his  advice, 
228  ;    he  escorts  a  masked  lady, 

233  ;      is      Pauline's     protector, 

234  ;  his  wit,  237  ;  Eugene 
Beauharnais  visits  him,  238  ; 
his  illness,  239  ;  his  deathbed, 
240  ;  French  by  his  esprit,  ■2^1  ; 
the  arbiter  of  elegance,  242 

IJngis,  Madame,  28,  29,  31,  32,  34, 
40,  41,  62,  91,  92,  93,  105,  108, 
109,  no,  III,  112,  113,  114,  115, 
116,   118,   146 

Loevenhelm,   Swedish   envoy,    255 

Louis  XVIII.,  250,  259 


M 


Malfati,  Docteur,  220,  227 
Maria  of  Portugal,  20 
Marie  Antoinette,  Queen,  in,  206 
Marie-Louise,      Empress      of      the 

French,   159,  160,  220,  226,  241 
Mecklenburg,  Duke  of,  17 
Meiningen,  Duke  of,  18 
Meneval,  Baron  de,  241 
Mensdorf-Pouilly,  Countess,  65,  71, 

72.  73.  74.  76.  77.  78.  99 
Metternich,    162,    168,    222,    228, 

239,  243,  252,  253,  254,  255,  257 
Metternich,  Madame  de,  246 
Meyern,  Baron  Von,  257 
Moreau,  168 


N 


Napoleon  Bonaparte,  15,  16,  17, 
18,  19,  20,  23,  104,  127,  128, 
159,  160,  161,  162,  163,  165, 
166,  167,  168,  169,  170,  220,  226, 
239,  244,  245,  246,  247,  248,  249. 
250,  260 

Narishkin,  Chamberlain  to  Alex- 
ander I.,  237 


Oldenburg,  Duchess  of,  226 
Oldenburg,  Duke  of,  127 
Orange-Nassau,  Prince  of,  851 


Pamela,  70,  73 

Panam,  Alexander,  29,  30,  32 

Panam,  Auguste,  31,  62,  93,  94, 
95,  108,  109,  no 

Panam,  Madame,  28,  30,  39,  40, 
41,  62,  93.  "o.  134.  156,  183, 
198,  258,  261,  265 

Panam,  Pauhne,  the  beautiful 
Greek,  known  as  Madame  Alex- 
andre, memoirs  of,  7  ;  interest 
excited  by,  8,  9  ;  she  meets  the 
Duke  of  Coburg,  27  ;  her  family, 
28  ;  her  history,  29,  31  ;  friend- 
ship of  the  Duke  of  Coburg  for, 
32,  33.  34.  35.  36  ;  her  youth 
and  innocence  betrayed,  37,  38  ; 
she  is  to  follow  the  Duke  to 
Coburg,  39,  40  ;    dressed  in  male 
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attire,  41  ;  Fichter  comes  to  see 
her,  42  ;  she  leaves  Paris,  43  ; 
her  journey,  44,  45,  46 ;  she 
arrives  in  Coburg,  47,  48,  49  ; 
the  Duke's  family  declines  to 
receive  her,  50,  51  ;  she  meets 
him  at  the  inn,  55,  56  ;  reaUzes 
her  position,  57,  58  ;  the  Duke 
plans  to  hide  her,  59,  60  ;  will 
she  consent  ?  61 ;  she  trusts  the 
Duke,  62  ;  her  niece,  63 ;  in 
the  gardener's  cottage,  64,  65, 
66 ;  Essau,  67,  68,  69 ;  as  a 
handsome  youth,  70 ;  curiosity 
concerning  her,  71,  72  ;  a  protegfe 
of  the  Duke,  73,  74  ;  the  Duke's 
sister  invites  her,  75  ;  her  inno- 
cence and  beauty  charms  Coun- 
tess Mensdorf,  76,  77  ;  she  is  to 
be  introduced  at  Court,  78  ; 
adopts  costume  of  her  sex,  79  ; 
rouses  the  Duke's  jealousy,  80, 
81  ;  Prince  Leopold's  admira- 
tion, 82,  83  ;  is  presented  to  the 
Duchess,  84 ;  assists  at  a  f6te 
at  Rosenau,  85,  86 ;  keeps  a 
strange  love-tryst  with  the  Duke, 
87,  88,  89  ;  falls  ill,  90  ;  Duchess 
of  Coburg  displeased  with  her, 
9 1  ;  her  brother  writes,  92,  93; 
she  is  sent  to  Auerbach,  94,  95  ; 
is  miserable,  96  ;  returns  to 
Coburg,  97  ;  is  reprimanded,  98  ; 
follows  a  mad  impulse,  99,  100, 
loi ;  submits,  102,  103,  104  ;  her 
noble  protector,  105,  106,  107  ; 
her  brother,  109  ;  her  family, 
no;  her  union  wth  the  Duke 
impossible,  in  ;  her  disillusions, 
112  ;  she  writes  to  the  Duchess, 
113;  receives  reply,  114,  115; 
she  is  known  as  Madame  Alex- 
andre, 116  ;  the  Duke  writes  to 
her,  117,  118;  Prince  Leopold 
writes  to  her,  120,  121  ;  her 
condition,  122  ;  her  son  Ernst 
is  born,  123  ;  her  child,  126  ; 
story  concerning  her,  127  ;  Duke 
of  Coburg  writes  to  her,  129, 
130,  131,  132  ;  he  visits  her, 
133 ;  her  virtue,  134  ;  her 
life   at   Wilhelmsbad,    137,    138, 

139.  140.  141.  J42,  143.  144. 
145  ;  the  Duke's  promise  to 
her,  146  ;  her  sister's  letter,  148  ; 
she  is  not  deluded,  149  ;  proceeds 
to  Coburg,  150 ;    sees  the  Duch- 


ess of  Coburg,  151  ;  the  Duchess 
threatens  her,  152,  153  ;  a 
contract  is  made,  154,  155  ;  she 
lives  in  Dresden,  156,  157;  the 
Duke  returns,  158  ;  his  visit 
distresses  her,  159  ;  her  tranquil 
existence,  161  ;  no  remittances 
for  her,  164  ;  her  terrible  situa- 
tion, 165,  166  ;  she  sees  Napoleon 
entering  Dresden,  167  ;  hves 
through  scenes  of  horror,  169  ; 
is  a  fugitive,  170;  appeals  to 
the  Duke,  172  ;  her  wrongs,  173, 
174;  Constantine  is  kind,  175, 
176,  177;  interrogates  her,  178, 
179,  180  ;  a  title  is  to  be  given 
to  her.li  8 1 ;  hatred  of  the  Duke  for 
her,  182  ;  but  she  is  loaded  with 
caresses  by  the  Duke,  183  ;  pre- 
pares for  her  journey,  184  ; 
departs,  X85  ;  is  hurled  over  a 
precipice,  186  ;  her  miraculous 
escape,  187  ;  she  reahzes  the 
Duke's  sinister  intentions,  188, 
189,  190,  191  ;  fears  poison,  192, 
193,  194 ;  intimidates  Fichler, 
195.  196,  197  ;  arrives  in  Vienna, 
198,  199  ;  meets  Prince  de  Ligne, 
200  ;  finds  a  friend  in  him,  201  ; 
visits  his  house,  210  ;  he  writes 
to  her,  212  ;  she  writes  her  hfe 
story,  213,  214 ;  she  will  not 
pubhsh  it,  219;  she  spends 
happy  moments,  220;  but  longs 
for  France,  221  ;  muses  on  the 
vanity  of  glory,  223  ;  Prince  de 
Ligne  writes  to  her,  224,  225  ; 
she  sees  the  Duke  of  Coburg  again, 
226,  227,  228  ;  she  attends  a 
masked  ball,  233,  234  ;  meets 
Eugene  Beauharnais,  237  ;  her 
grief,  239  ;  talks  with  Eugene 
Beauharnais,  248 ;  the  Duke 
of   Coburg    writes    to    her,    249, 

250  ;    tries  to  kidnap  her  child, 

251  ;  her  interviews  with  Prince 
Metternich,  252,  253,  254,  255  ; 
she  returns  to  Paris,  257  ;  finds 
it  a  changed  city,  258 ;  hears 
the  news  of  Napoleon's  death, 
260 ;  is  disquieted  about  her 
son,  261  ;  writes  to  his  father, 
262,  263  ;  her  case  against  the 
Duke,  264,  265  ;  the  Duke's 
agents  approach  her,  266,  267, 
268  ;  extraordinary  poUcy  con- 
cerning    her,     269 ;      Augusta, 
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Duchess  of  Coburg,  bitter  against 
her,  270  ;  she  threatens  publica- 
tion of  her  memoirs,  271  ;  her 
son's  illness,  272  ;  she  appeals 
to  Constantine,  273  ;  his  reply, 
274,  275  ;  she  doubts  the  Duke 
of  Coburg's  word,  276 ;  she 
publishes  her  memoirs  and  be- 
comes a  heroine  of  romance,  277  ; 
her  memoirs  are  suppressed  in 
Germany,  278  ;  she  vanishes 
from  the  scene,  279  ;  her  fate, 
281  ;  she  finds  comforts  for  the 
sorrows  of  her  youth,  288 

Patiomkin,  207,  208,  209 

Paul,  Czar  of  Russia,  54 

Paul,  Czarina,  54,  124,  125,  126 
127,  159,  175.  251 

Perigord,     Madame     Edmond     de, 

244.  245 
Pompadour,  Madame  de,  in,  243 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  246 
Prussia,  Frederick  the  Great  of,  207 
Prussia,  Frederick  WilUam  of,   18, 

161,  162,  163,  166,  222,  228,  247 


R 

Reichstadt,  Due  de,  220 
Revonsky,  Countess,  232 


St.  Cyr,  168 

Saxe  Gotha,  Duke  of,  17 

Saxony,  King  of,  160,  163,  167 


Serra,  Baron  de,  164 

Smith,  Sir  Sidney,  Admiral,  236 

Stamitz,  M.,  198 

Stein,  18 

Stephanie,  Duchess  of  Baden,  20 

Stewart,  Lord,  234,  235,  236,  246 

Szymborski,  154 


Talleyrand,  17,  237,  239,  241,  242, 
243,  244,  245,  246,  247.  250 

Titel,  Herr,  85,  95,  96,  97,  104.  105, 
106,  109,  no,  112,  117,  118,  119, 

134.  153 
Treitschke,  17 
Trogoff,  Count,  173 


Vicenza,  Duchess  de,  19 
Victoria,  Queen,  54,  280 
Voltaire,  202,  203,  204,  207 


W 

Weimar,  Duke  of,  18 
WelUngton,  Duke  of,  247 
Wurtemburg,  King  of,  222,  231 
Wurtemburg,  Marie  of,  280 
Wurtemburg,  Prince  Alexander  of, 

52,  53 
Wurtemburg,  Prince  of,  226 
Wurtzburg,  Duke  of,  17 
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